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IVE BOOK 


THIS CHRISTMAS 


the gifts that last longest, please most and 
cost least. There are books for all tastes, 
for all ages and all purses to be found in 
the bookshops of W. H. Smith & Son. 
Why not pay an early visit before some 
of the favourites become out of print? 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Orders for Private 
Greeting Cards should be placed now. A request 


to the local branch of W. H. Smith & Son will bring to your home 
a sample book of this year’s best designs. @@, DIARIES. To make 
sure of a copy of your favourite Diary for 1927 place your order 
early. From the nearest W.H.S. Bookshop or Bookstall you can 
obtain any Diary desired, whether for office, home or pocket use. 


All books wherever listed, reviewed or advertised may be obtained 


through any of the bookstalls or bookshops of 


W.H.SMITH SON 


Newsagents Booksellers Stationers + Librarians Printers 


Heap Orrice: STRAND HOUSE : LONDON : W.C.2 


PARIS] 1,250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND & WALES (BRUSSELS 
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Watérman’s 
(Ideal 
FountainPen 


What is the ideal CHRISTMAS gift? 
Surely it is something so distinctive, so 
supreme of its kind, that it captivates the 
recipient by its beauty, its worth, its 
novelty or its perfection. 

If, in addition, your gift is something 
permanent, something useful, something 
entirely ‘* personal,’’ then indeed you have 
discovered that rare thing, “‘ the ideal gift.” 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens, Pencils 
and Writing Sets are all gifts that 
will give daily “personal” service for a 
lifetime—a service permanently pleasure- 
able because of their intrinsic beauty and 
their smooth writing efficiency. 

They are perpetual reminders of the 
thoughtfulness, good taste, and sound 
judgment of the donor. 

No other pen is built to last like a Water- 


fF 


man, many still in action having been in No 6652 
Chased Selt No 452 
constant use for 30, 35 and 40 years Filling Pen Gothic 
No. 2525 No. 0652 with two plain Sterling 
Self-Filling Mottled, 9-ct. Gold Silver 


Pen. Shera- with two //lusivation below shows one of the Ripple-Rubber Bands 23/- With Clipe 
Pha td a Writing Sets containing No. 55 Pen and No. 25 Filiea Clip. Cap 47/6 
Clip-Cap 18-ct.Gold- Pencil. Pen with 18-ct. Gold Filled Clip and _ Cap 4/6 extra 
32/6 Filled Clip Lever, and Pencil with 18-ct. Gold Filled Clip 
32/6 to match. Price 42/6. Ditto with No. 56 Pen 
(extra large size model), 47/6 


Ripple 


Rubber No. 56 
Fencil No. 25, Ripple- 
Unmounted Rubber Self- 
7/6 Filling Pen 
With neat with 18-ct. 


Grid Band Gold Filled 
iG 6. With Clip and 
broad Gold Lever 40/- 
Band 15/- 


OF STATIONERS & JEWELLERS. Write for “The Pen Book,” FREE 
L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., UhsePenGormer, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Use Waterman’s Ideal INK for all Pens 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION 


Se BENHAM’S NEW BOOK of QUOTATIONS 


“YATES Cloth, 15/- net. Half-Leather, 25/- net 


By W. GURNEY BENHAM, F-s.., F.R.Hist-s. 


Entirely new edition. Greatly py and ~ throughout. Contains between 40,000 and 45,000 References 
selected from Ancient, Modern and Contemporary Authors, and including mg of all periods and of all lands. 
WITH COMPLETE VERBAL AND CLASSIFIED INDEX. 


NOVELS BY DORNFORD YATES ..<’... 


\ 

\ “Very few writers can give such pure enjoyment in a single book as does Mr. Yates. He is equally good in 
comedy, in romance, in broad slap-stick buffoonery, in oun. or in the tenseness of strong human emotion. 

Clearly Mr. Yates goes on from triumph to triumph, and as an exponent of the light, fa 

romantic story, his work deserves to be widely known." —Literary Critic 


New Volume THE STOLEN MARCH 


al “* Mr. Yates has humour and wit, but more than any other quality he has charm. A welcome addition to that 
a lengthening shelf which is the gallery of fine ladies -< great gentlemen, of laughing gellants and lovable buffoons 
that Dornford Yates has added to our cont — York Post 


By the same Author: 


BERRY AND CO. THE BROTHER OF DAPHNE 
Br S ® | ENC E JONAH AND CO. THE COURTS OF IDLENESS 
AND FIVE WERE FOOLISH ANTHONY LYVEDEN 
= FORALL =, AS OTHER MEN ARE VALERIE FRENCH 


SUBJECTS OF CURRENT INTEREST 


AUTHORITATIVE SERIES 


x 384 pages. illustrated. 6s. net 
While designed primarily for older boys and ts, it is b that these volumes will prove so 
attractive and informative as to be os to all ek wish to keep in touch with modern developments. 


SCIENCE FOR ALL: 


we an naeedoaion. by SIR CHARLES S. SHERRINGTON, O.M., 


meee B.E., M.A., M.D., Sc.D., Ex-President of the Royal Society. 

SIR CHARLES SHERRINGTON Mp ever been published, and it is difficult to conceive of anyone who could resist 

By J. F. M.L.Loco.E. By FRANK C. BOWEN Risdon’s book may safely be 
“ called a masterpiece. The whole sub- 
An I mine of i The best popular book on ships —_ ject is covered in a manner that will 


value. . . . Entertainingly pre- we have met with.”"—Lloyd's List 


inform the expert and interest the 


ignorant.”—Country Life 


The ADVENTURES THE MAN FAY INCHFAWN 


ANOMELY -A- HOMELY, | 


OMAN ~ is the dged of the Home. Her books have passed into edition after edition, 
Cloth. 7 x 4}. 2s. 6d. net. Dainty Leather, 5s. net 
POEMS FROM A QUIET ROOM (New Volume) 


HOMELY VERSES OF A HOME-LOVER THROUGH THE WINDOWS OF A LITTLE HOUSE 
HOMELY TALKS OF A HOMELY WOMAN SONGS OF THE UPS AND DOWNS 
THE ADVENTURES OF A HOMELY WOMAN. anihdaten nae 


5s. net 
The people she tells about are the people we meet in everyday life; but, regarding them ——- Fay 
Inchfawn's spectacles, we see them in a new and truer light and the horizon of our sympathies is widen 


MARY: A Tale for the Mother-hearted. Paper wrapper. 7 x 4}. 1s. net 


The winsome appeal of this moving story of Mary and the Child will certainly prove irresistible to the 
*"—and to many beside. 


Mrs. BEETON’S COOKERY BOOKS 


ECONOMICAL PRACTICAL RELIABLE 
- MRS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 
Strongly bound, 12/6 net. Also half-Morocco, 25/«, and half-Calf, 31/6 


Containing over 4,000 Recipes, besides hundreds of illustrations and many colour plates. 
‘orming a complete guide to Cookery in all its branches. 


MRS. BEETON’S FAMILY COOKERY __ Strongly bound, 8/6 net 


Congeiigs aondy 3,000 Recipes, 896 pages of letterpress and hundreds of ill i and 
many colour plates. 
MRS. BEETON’S EVERYDAY COOKERY Cloth, 6/= net 


Contains about 2,500 Recipes, numerous colour plates and other illustrations. 768 pages. 


MRS. BEETON’S ALL ABOUT COOKERY Cloth, 4/6 nst 


Over 2,000 practical Recipes, with numerous colour plates and other illustrations. 640 pages. 


MRS. BEETON’S COOKERY BOOK Cloth, 2/6 net 


More than 1,200 specially selected Recipes, nearly 200 fine illustrations, and 8 colour 
plates. 384 pages. 


Send for complete Illustrated Catalogues WARD, LOCK & Co., LIMITED 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS TEE 
WONDER 
OOK 


THE “WONDER BOOK” SERIES 


Picture Boards. 10 x 7}. 256 pages. Hundreds of illustrations in tints. 12 colour plates. 6s. net 
NEW VOLUMES 


THE WONDER BOOK (22nd YEAR) 


The Daily Telegraph says :—"* If you seek a book which children who can read at all will enjoy, and which eyery child 
who can understand a story will Fsten to with delight, here it is. 


THE WONDER BOOK OF MOTORS 


Every boy and girl who has a bicycle or enjoys an occasional outing by car will want this book. It tells of the open road 
and the country-side—what to see and what to do—as well as about cars and motor-cycles of every description. 
Simply and pleasantly written, and with crowds of pictures, it is suitable for children of every age and for grown-up 
motorists and cyclists too. 


Other Volumes in the Series constantly revised and brought up to date 


The Wonder Book of ANIMALS The Wonder Root o of WHY &6 WHAT? 
The Wonder Book of RAILWAYS ons 
The Wonder Book of SHIPS The Wonder Book of NATURE 

The Wonder Book of THE WILD 
The Wender Beck of EMPIRE (The Romance of Exploration and Big Game Stalking) 
The Wonder Book of CHILDREN The Wonder Book of THEN &6 NOW 


CHARMING COLOUR BOOKS 


Cloth. 84 x 6}. 344 pages. Handsome design. With Endpapers and Jacket in colour. 6s, net 
EACH WITH 48 PLATES IN COLOUR 


By MARGARET W. TARRANT, A. E. JACKSON, HARRY G. THEAKER, 
or HARRY ROUNTREE. 


NURSERY RHYMES ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

FAIRY TALES THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 

VERSES FOR CHILDREN ZOO DAYS 

ROBINSON CRUSOE THE WATER-BABIES 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 
STORIES ONCE UPON A TIME— 

CHILDREN’S STORIES FROM Children’s Stories from the Classics 
THE BIBLE 7ESOP’S FABLES 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE STORIES OF KING ARTHUR 


_ ABSORBING NEW STORIES 


Cloth. 7} x 54. Good bulk. Fully illustrated. Envelope in colour. 5s. net 


KING OF KILBA Percy F. WesTERMAN HAZEL ASKS WHY . . May Wywne 
THE BLACK PYRAMID - GuRNEY SLADE A WILL AND A WAY 


BLAKE OF THE MODERN THE SCHOOL ON THE CLIFF Tazsor 


. Doris Pocock 


A SIXTH FORM FEUD Haro_tp AVERY A CREDIT TO HER HOUSE 2. is 3 
SOFTFOOT OF SILVER CREEE 6/6 net) CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER OLOUR PLATES 
Ropert LEIGHTON NOEL’S CHRISTMAS TREE  Awmy Le Fevvre A 
By AUSTRALIAN AUTHORS 
Cloth. 74 x 5}. Picture design. Illustrated. 4s. net 
FUNNY...  Erver TurNER THE HAPPY HERIOTS . . Litan Turner THE WONI DER OOK 


THE TOWER ROOMS . Mary Grant Bruce THREE BACHELOR GIRLS Lituian M. Pyke 


HIS KID BROTHER... Isaneu M. Peacocke GROWING UP... Constance Mackwess | M OTO} 
BIBLE STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


CHILDREN’S STORIES FROM THE BIBLE 6s. net 
Re-told by BLancne Winper. With 48 colour plates by Harry G. Tueaker. The old favourite stories 
from the greatest book in the world, charmingly re-told in simple language. 


BIBLE STEPS FOR CHILDREN 5s. net 
With 8 plates in colour and 16 full-page reproductions of the most famous pictures in Sacred Art. The 
sacred stories are here re-told in simple and reverent language easily intelligible to young people. 


BIBLE STORIES FOR CHILDREN 2s. 6d. net 


With 16 full-page colour plates by Harry G. THEAKER. 


BIBLE STORIES (Old Testament) Is. 6d. net 


With 8 full-page colour plates. 


BIBLE STORIES (New Testament) Is. 6d. net 


With 8 full-page colour plates. 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 Send for complete Illustrated Catalogues 
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NEW OXFORD 


FINE ART BOOKS 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. By LORD MACAULAY. 12 plates in colour by E. A. Cox, R.I., R.O.I., 
R.B.A. Size 93 by 64 inches. Cloth, boxed, 10/6 net 


FAIRY FLOWERS. By ISIDORA NEWMAN. 15 plates in colour and other illustrations by Willy Pogany. 
Cloth, boxed, 10/6 net 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF THE MOTOR-CAR: A Short History of Road Locomotion and a 
Complete Account of Present-Day Motor Practice. By JOHN HARRISON, A.M.I.Mech.E., 


A.M.I.A.E. With plates in monotone and many diagrams. Size 94 by 64 inches. Cloth, 7/6 net 
JESUS OF NAZARETH. Stories of the Master and His Disciples. By AGNES ADAMS. 12 plates in 
colour by W. H. Margetson, R.I. Size 93 by 7} inches. Cloth, 6/— net 


NEW STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. Beautifully illustrated, full colour jackets 


THE STAR OF THE INCAS. By PETER BLUNDELL. 5/- net 
THE WILD BIRD. A Story of the Civil War. By MARGARET STUART LANE. 5/- net 
THE GIRLS OF TREDENNINGS. By OLIVIA FOWELL. 5/- net 
THE NEW GIRL AND NANCY. By DORITA FAIRLIE BRUCE. 5/- net 
THE NEW SCHOOL AND HILARY. By WINIFRED DARCH. 3/6 net 


THE BIG STORIES 


A unique series of Reward Books for Boys and Girls. Each one isa New Complete Tale of School 
or Adventure, of the usual five-shilling length, and contains many illustrations, with a handsome coloured 
cover and jacket. Size 8} by 6} inches, picture boards. 
2/6 NET EACH 
DAN BOLTON’S DISCOVERY. A Detective Story. By HERBERT STRANG 
THE RADIUM CASKET. A Story of Adventure in China and the South Seas. 
By LAWRENCE R. BOURNE 
By BRENDA GIRVIN 
By IERNE L. PLUNKET 


THE OXFORD ANNUALS 


JUNE, THE GIRL GUIDE. 
PRINCESS NATALIE’S ADVENTURE. 


HERBERT STRANG’S ANNUAL FOR BOYS. 5/- net 
MRS. STRANG’S ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. 5/- net 
MRS. STRANG’S ANNUAL FOR CHILDREN. 5/- net 
THE OXFORD ANNUAL FOR SCOUTS. 3/6 net 
THE TINY FOLKS’ ANNUAL. 3/6 net 
MRS. STRANG’S ANNUAL FOR BABY. 3/6 net 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Amen House, London, E.C.4 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


POETRY  BELLES-LETTRES 
THE OXFORD THE OXFORD 

BOOK OF THE NOVELS OF BOOK OF 

© ENGLISH VERSE © JANE AUSTEN & ENGLISH PROSE 

8/6 net 8/6 net 
India paper 10/— net © India paper 10/— net 
THE OXFORD THE DIARY OF { 


BOOK OF 5/- net each A COUNTRY 
2 VICTORIAN a PARSON 
2 VERSE yen 2 vols. 12/6 net each 
8/6 net that of Mr ESSAYS IN 
great version issued three i BIOGRAPHY fi 
THE OXFORD Z years ago in a limiled Z By Bonamy Dobree i 
BOOK OF edition, and the illustrations 
EIGHTEENTH are from prints and RESTORATION 
CENTURY VERSE contemporary with Atiss COMEDY 
8/6 net By Bonamy Dobree. 6/- net 
India paper 10/— net = THE GORDON 
BORDER RIOTS By P. de Castro 
BALLADS Illustrated 18/~ net : 
with woodcuts. 12/6 net §&% THE & ENGLISH LIFE : 
YOUNGEST OF IN THE 
A BOOK OF id 
THE GREAT MIDDLE AGES 
26 wet : FAMILY OF : By L. F. Salzman. 7/6 net : 

MODERN VERSE FRANCE 
3/6 net % THE CONCISE : By Joan Evans. 15/- net 5 
2 A BOOK OF = OXFORD = ENGLISH WOMEN g 
DICTIONARY IN LIFE 
VERSE net | AND LETTERS 
ndia paper 14)- By M. Phillips & 
: NEW VERSE India paper 14/- net & We ST 


By Robert Bridges. 6/- net @ ; 
= THE POCKET 2 KEATS AND 


DICTIONARY By J. Middleton Murry g 
By Charles Williams. 5/- net 3/6 net 14/- net 

India paper 6/- net 


ana 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH USAGE. 7/6 net 
India Paper 10/- net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Ltd. 


(Incorporating T. C. & E. C. JACK, Ltd.) 


A’LAN D-OF 
ROMANCE 


BY 
JEAN-LANG 


i 


wren SUX PHOTOGRAVERES 


General Literature 


JOHN BUCHAN 
Homilies and Recreations 


A collected volume of — and Addresses covering a wide range of subjects. 
Cloth edition, 7s. 6d. net 


Edition de luxe on Large Paper, signed by the Author, limited to 200 copies, 21s. net. 
“ His varied book is . . . a pleasant medley of grave and gay, of meditation and adventure, of learning and 
life ”"—Times Literary Supplement 
* Reveal him at his very best.”—Punch 


The Three Hostages 


New volume of the Uniform Edition of Mr. Buchan’s Novels. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; 
Leather, 6s. net. 


The Northern Muse 


An Anthology of Scots Vernacular Poetry. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net ; Leather, 15s. net. 
** A feast of poetry fit for the gods.’’—Scotsman 


SIR HENRY NEWBOLT 


Studies Green and Gray 
Essays, Biographical and Literary. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


* Delightful essays . . . generous and well-nurtured criticism.””—Times Literary Supplement 


‘ Alive with the sense ‘of contact with immediate things and rich with a wayfarer’s booty from many spiritual 
’—Manchester Guardian 


BOYD CABLE 
British Battles of Destiny 


With maps and plans. 5s. net. 
“* A book which the general reader may study with intense interest as well as profit.’’"—Glasgow Evening News 


Nelson’s Poets 


6s. net. 3s. 6d. net. Is. 6d. net. 
17th-Century Devotional Poets 
Introduction by SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. 


RE-ISSUES AND NEW EDITIONS 
The Uffizi Gallery 


Text by PAUL G. KONODY. With 50 reproductions in colour of its most 
famous pictures. Re-issue in its original form. £2 2s. net. 


A Land of Romance 


By JEAN LANG. The romantic history of the Scottish Border. Six photo- 
gravures from paintings by Tom Scott. 12s. 6d. net. 


Beautiful Flowers and How to Grow Them 
By HORACE J. WRIGHT and WALTER P. WRIGHT. A revised Edition. 
With 24 plates in full colours. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Were it only for the sake of the illustrations, we should heartily commend this volume to lovers ot 


_garden colour. But it is more than a picture book of beautiful flowers, for it tells how to grow them 
. . « an ideal gift-book.”—Daily Chronicle 


Arms and Armour (British and Foreign). 


By CHARLES HENRY ASHDOWN. A re-issue. In one volume, cloth, gilt 
top. Very fully illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Fiction 


Nelson’s New Novels 7s. 6d. net 


Tales of Adventure and the Open Air 


Porth Smuggler A Baltic Mystery 
EDMUND VALE F. SIDNEY WEBBER 
Simmonds oswatp KENDALL | The Glory of Egypt 
The Scarlet Mask L. MORESBY 
CHARLES RoppA | The War Maker 
Mrs. J. 0. ARNOLD | TZane J. L. RANKEN 


From all Booksellers 


35 & 36, Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.4, and Parkside Works, EDINBURGH 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Ltd. 


(Incorporating T. C. & E. C. JACK, Ltd.) 


Books for Young People 
ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS 


Conquering the Air “The Real Adventure” Series 
The progress and adventure of flying. Illustrated. 6s. net 


Edited by WALTER WOOD 
The Boys’ All-Round Book 


Stories by the well-known boys’ authors, articles on all kinds of sport, true tales of 
thrilling adventure, hobbies, games, etc. Full of illustrations. 5s. net 


The Busy Book 
A NEW IDEA. A book which KEEPS CHILDREN BUSY and so KEEPS 
THEM HAPPY. Stories, little plays, games, making simple playthings, simple 
music, etc. Fully illustrated. 5s. net 


New School and Adventure Stories 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


The Hope of his House R. A, H. GOODYEAR. Ss. net Fe GERALD ER 
The Mystery of Old Beams JESSIE L. HERBERTSON. net 
The School at None-go-by ETHEL TALBOT. _ 5s. net bee 

Marling Ranges GURNEY SLADE. 3s. 6d. net 

Geraldine, a Ranger H. B. DAVIDSON. 3s. 6d. net 

True Blue CAPTAIN A. WOOD. 3s. net 

Second Fiddle DORIS A, POCOCK. 3s, net 

Contraband Tommy CHARLES GLEIG, R.N. 2s. 6d. net \ 

The Secret of Desborough House LILLIELE PLA. 2s. 6d. net = 

Mrs. Noah MARJORIE C. BARNARD. 2s. 6d. net —_ 

The School on the Steep ALFRED JUDD. 2s. net 

Molly’s Chance J. H. BYRON LEWIS. _2s, net | 


ANIMAL 
1 FROLICS 


Nelson’s Little Colour Books 1s. 64. net 


Dainty volumes for children, each containing 24 full- 
page illustrations in colour by leading artists. Short 
and entertaining text. Pretty bindings and wrappers. 


At the Zoo. Mother Goose. Busy Bunny and Cuddly Kitty. 

Podgy at thé Seaside. An ABC of Birds. Animals We Know. 

Animal Frolics. Podgy and I. Jolly Rhymes. Little Pictures. 
ABC of Animals. Chippy Bobbie. 


Nelson’s Beautiful Annuals 


““ What better presents could the little folks wish for ? ” 
—Glasgow Herald 


Large-sized volumes packed with delightful reading and illustrations in colour and in 
black-and-white. 


Nelson’s Annual. A volume of really good reading for older boys and 
girls. 32 colour plates. 


6s, net 
The Jolly Book. The favourite Annual for boys and girls. 5s. net 
The Chummy Book. For younger children. 5s. net 


The N ursery Book. For the Tiny Tots. Full of pictures. 3s. 6d. net 
The Children’s Treasury. For boys and girls. 2s. 6d. net 


New Illustrated Catalogue post free 


35 & 36, Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.4, and Parkside Works, EDINBURGH 
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Because it is the function of the progressive news- 
paper to deal fully with every sphere of modern interest 


Che Daily 


devotes an increasingly large amount of its space to 
the important subject of Current Literature, which 
has so large an influence and bearing upon the trend 
of modern thought. A consistent effort is made to 
keep the public abreast of every development, and 
Literary Topics figure frequently in the leading 
articles, as well as in the columns specially devoted to 
books. Regular Book Pages, which every lover of 
good literature must read, appear twice a week 
(Tuesdays and Fridays), with signed articles 
: bearing names well known in the world of letters. 


The Daily Celegraph 


reviews are characterised by fairness and 


competence, and its notes on forthcoming 
works are the fullest in the English Press. 


Order from any Bookstall or Applications for Advertising 
Newsagent, or from the Publisher, Rates should be addressed : 
R Che Daily Celegraph, H. G. Reeves, Advertisement 


Fleet Street - - - E.C.4 Manager, | 38, Fleet St.,-E.C.4 
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These are some of the 
men and women who 
have anes to make 
the “ Sunday Times ” 
the foremost commen- 
tary of the day:— 


Lord Chief Justice. 
Earl of Oxford. 
Earl of Balfour. 
Earl of Birkenhead. 
Viscount Haldane. 
Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, M.P. 
Lord Askwith. 
Lord Newton. 
Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, M.P. 
*Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
M.P. 


Mr. L. S. Amery, 
M.P. 

Sir Robert Horne, 
M.P. 


Viscount Grey 
of Fallodon. 
Mr. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, M.P. 
Lord Buckmaster. 
Mr. Philip Snowden, 
M.P. 


*Mr. Harold Cox. 
Viscount Peel. 

M. Poincaré. 

M. Clemenceau. 

Sig. Mussolini. 

M. Herriot. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray 


Butler. || 


His Excellency 

Tim Healy. 
Mr. Otto Kahn. 
Bishop of Durham. 
Bishop of 

Birmingham. 
Earl of Dundonald. 
Lord Meston. 
Lord Sydenham. 
Sir Thomas Horder. 
Lord Eustace Percy. 
Lord Montagu 

of Beaulieu. 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, 

M.P 


Sir John Marriott, a 
M.P 


Lord Ernle. 


*Those marked with 
an asterisk are regular 
‘contributors. 


DIEU mon 


well informed 
MEN & WOMEN 


N the pages of the “Sunday 
Times” you will meet the author- 
ity, the expert, the man whose 
views the world is anxious to 
know. Its list of contributors is 
also a list of the people who direct current 
affairs. Every topic of the day is therefore 
certain of brilliant, authoritative comment ; 
comment of immense value and deep interest. 


Order the “Sunday Times” to-day, using 
the coupon below. It will do more than 
interest you. It will do more than give 
you news. Jt will keep you well-informed. 
It presents the views of master minds: on 
Literature by Sir Edmund Gosse, Music by 
Ernest Newman, Drama by James Agate, 
Art by Frank Rutter. You will find its 
unquestionable information a weapon in your 
hand, and its strict fairness a refreshing tonic. 


Sundap 


A NEWSPAPER A MAGAZINE 
A REVIEW 


To the Publishers of 
THE SUNDAY TIMES, 
186, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Please arrange for “THE SUNDAY TIMES” to be 
delivered at my residence every Sunday morning. 


These ave some of the 
men and women who 
have helped to make 
the “ Sunday Times” 
the foremost commen- 
tary of the day:— 


Countess of Oxford. 
Viscountess Rhondda. 
Viscountess Grey 

of Fallodon. 


Prebendary Gough. 


Mr. Wickham Steed. 
Dean Inge. 
Sir Walter Gilbey. 
Mr. Philip Guedalla. 
Mr. Ernest Raymond. 
Sir Ray Lankester. 
Prof. Alison Phillips. 
Lord Thomson. 
Lord Darling. 
Sir Edward Iliffe, 
M.P 


Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Lt.-Gen. Sir R. 
Baden-Powell. 
Miss Rebecca West. 
Mrs. Rosita Forbes. 
Miss I. A. R. Wylie. 
** Pandora.” 
Sir Squire Sprigge. 
Sir Arthur Keith. 
*Mr. Herbert 
Sidebotham. 
Sir Lynden Macassey. 
Sir Herbert Stephen. 
Sir John Ross. 
Mr. Mitchell Banks, 
M.P. 


*Mr. R. J. Barrett. 
*Sir Edmund Gosse. 
Mr. John Galsworthy. 
Sir Hall Caine. 
Sir Israel Gollancz. 
Sir Philip Gibbs. 
Mr. H. G. Wells. 
*Mr. EB. V. Lucas. 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 
Mr. John Drinkwater. 
*Mr. Ernest Newman. 
Mr. Alfred Noyes. 
. James Agate. 
Mr. Somerset 
Maugham. 
*Mr. Frank Rutter. 
*Mr. George Stead. 


*Those marked with 
an asterisk are regular 


contributors. 
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READERS OF “THE BOOKMAN” 


WILL FIND THE 


Prize Literary Competitions 


IN THE 


Saturday Review 


An interesting and stimulating diversion 
for winter evenings 


Problems set each week by some well- 
known writer 


Write for Free Specimen Copy to the 
Circulation Manager, 


“The Saturday Review,” 
9, King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2 


F. Sangorski & G. Sutcliffe 


BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


1-5, Poland Street, Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W.1 TELEGRAMS : 


BINDRISTIC, 
GERRARD Established in 1901. LONDON 


HE business is carried on since Mr. 

Sangorski’s death under the direc- 

tion of George Sutcliffe with a 

capable staff of artist craftsmen who will 

execute to the best of their ability large or 
small orders for : 


Specially bound Gift books. 

Binding or Repairing of Library books. 
Cleaning and Restoring of Rare books, 
bindings, documents, and manuscripts. 
Binding of collections of letters. 

The making of protective cases for rare 
books or manuscripts. 

The writing and illuminating of Present- 
ation Addresses or Rolls of Honour. 
The designing of memorial inscriptions 
to be executed in any material. 


An’ extensive collection of leather bound Gift books 
and Standard works are always in stock. Out of 
Print books advertised for and reported free of charge. 
School Librarians are invited to select from our stock 
interesting books ready for binding and suitable for prizes. 


Estimates promptly given 


The Surest 
Guide to the 
Literature 
of the Season 


Che 


Liverpool Post 
§ Mercury 


"THE premier morning 

newspaper in a City 
and immediate neigh- 
bourhood with a million 
inhabitants. Its sale ex- 
tends from Liverpool 
to the Counties of 
Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Staffordshire and_ the 
whole of North Wales 


You should read it 


For its interesting reviews on Literature 


For the excellence of its home and 
foreign news 


For its leading articles on current 
topics of the day 


THE LIVERPOOL POST 
& MERCURY 


An Example 
of the Provincial Press 
at its Best 
and Most Responsible Standing 


LIVERPOOL: 46-54, Victoria Street 
LONDON: 132-134, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
NEW YORK: 420, West 12I1st Street 
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You read ‘ The Bookman” because you 


are interested in Literature—as you are 


interested in Literature you should also read 


Che Church England Rewspaper 


(Che Church Family Newspaper) 


SIGNED REVIEWS, BOOK NOTICES 
O EVERY FRIDAY. Price 24. and our Weekly Causerie, 

oO Can be ordered from any O aa ” 
o Newsagent, or direct from oO THE BOOK WINDOW, 
o _ the Office. o is a graphic survey of New Books. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES (in- 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPER 
anmum, three or six mouths is of interest to all Churchpeople. 

a pro rata. Oo 

© A SPECIMEN COPY of either O The News of the Week is dealt with by 
a edition gladly sent on receipt O leading Writers. 

o of post card. oO 

Dooooooono ag ow LONDON OFFICE: 17, Tavistock Street, W.C.2 


Che 
Che Record Church 


The Church Newspaper 
with a History behind it. | Ci mn ¢ S 
LITERARY NEWS AND REVIEWS 
BY THE FOREMOST WRITERS. Is 


Also Leading Articles and Notes on Current 
Events, Diocesan and Parochial News, Corre- The Best 
spondence, Sermons, Speeches and Reports of 
Meetings, Topics and Men, the Home Column, Church 
Children’s Column and—All the Church News of Weekly 
the Week. h h 
with the 
EVERY THURSDAY 
PRICE TWOPENCE Largest 
The Publisher of The Record, Circulation 
2 & 3, RED LION COURT, FLEET EVERY 


STREET, E.C.4, 


will gladly send a copy of the current F RIDAY 


issue free to all applicants mentioning 2 d 
The Bookman. 
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Che Porkshire 


LITERARY PAGE and BOOK REVIEW 


Wednesday in each week is “ Review” 
day in “The Yorkshire Post.” 
Generally from four to five columns 
of reviews appear on that day, as well 
as much other literary matter. 


the people who read the latest books. 
This number of annual subscribers is 
far larger than that of any other 
morning paper and is striking testimony 
to the esteem of the journal among the 
wealthier classes. 


Reviews of Technical Publications of 
an engineering and general scientific 
interest appear on the last Wednesday 
in each month. 


the whole of the North Country, and 
is to be found in all the _better- 
class homes in Yorkshire and the 
adjoining counties. In addition to 
the sale through the usual channels, 
over 5,000 copies are sent daily by post 
direct to the homes of subscribers—just 


If you are not already a subscriber to 
“The Yorkshire Post,” please write 
for terms to 


| 
| 
| 
“The Yorkshire Post” circulates over 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Che Yorkshire Post 
Established ALBION STREET Lonpon: 
1754 LEEDS , 171, FLEET STREET 


POWERFUL SALES FORCE IN THE BUSIEST 
CORNER OF ENGLAND—SOUTH AND WEST. 
LANCASHIRE—CHESHIRE—NORTH WALES 


The Daily Courier 


is a picture paper for all classes. Its adver- 
tising columns represent every important 
national and local advertising interest. 


The Dairy Covurrer Service Department investigates market conditions for the 
benefit of advertisers in the rich fields tilled by its influential circulation. Make 
use of this free service. 


The Daily Courier 


Victoria Street, LIVERPOOL 187, Fleet Street, LONDON 
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Founded by Charles Dickens, 
; -First Editor, 1846. 


All the Book-Lover wants 


Over 600,000 copies sold daily 


Book Reviews and 


Book News Daily 


‘LITERARY EDITOR : 
ROBERT LYND 
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THE GIFT 
to send to a 
LITERARY 
FRIEND— 


HE gift that you would choose for a 
literary friend seems obvious enough. 
Yet how hard it is to choose just the 

right books to suit his taste. 


A visit to a well-stocked bookstore will only 
intensify the difficulty. Perhaps it will help 
you to realise that your friend himself often 
has had the same experience. 


To him, as to yourself, the advice about books 
contained in The Times Literary Supplement 
would prove invaluable; an annual subscription 


would be the best gift of all. 


Che Cimes 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


is regarded by booklovers everywhere as indis- 
pensable. Its impartial reviews and criticisms 
are considered to be the most reliable informa- 
tion obtainable about new books. 


The leading articles on some subject of current 
interest ; the notes on sales, and complete 
bibliography ; and other special features that it 
gives week by week; have earned for it a posi- 
tion of the greatest esteem among literary circles. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 


Post Free 


3 mths. 6 mths. 12 mths. 


4/4 8/8 17/4 


The Times Literary Supplement is 
obtainable from Newsagents and 
Bookstalls; or from 

THE PUBLISHER, PRINTING 
HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Public Opinion 


1861 1926 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF WHAT 
PEOPLE THINK, SAY AND DO 


SOME RECENT TRIBUTES 


“There is no paper that I know of that 
focuses before one the chief problems of 
the day in such well-chosen articles.” — 


A.R.S. (Glasgow) 


““T should like to pay my tribute to its 
value, both in keeping me up to date with 
important happenings, and the expressed 


- thoughts of people, and also for the help 


which I derive from it in my work.”— 


S. T. H. (Bradford) 


““Goodness knows how I should keep 
up to date without it.”’ 


—A. C. D. (London) 


““T have had this on my list of papers 
for the last fifty-seven years and I prize 
it above all others. It is too valuable to 
scrap after reading it, so I send it on to 


China every week.’’—P. E. B. (Essex) 


“There is nothing like it for an in- 
formative and educative weekly journal.” 


—H. R. H. (Herts) 


“If I may say so I very much admire 
the tone of Public Opinion and its freedom 
from political bias.”—C. E. B. (Wales) 


THREEPENCE WEEKLY 


A SPECIMEN COPY OF “ PUBLIC 
OPINION ” will be sent to any address 
on receipt of a post card addressed to the 
Manager, ‘‘ Public Opinion,” 44, Essex 
Street, London W.C.2. ‘“‘ PUBLIC 
OPINION ”’ can be sent post free to any 
address in the world for 7s, 7d. for six 
months, or 15s. 2d. for a year. 
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THE GUIDE GOOD 
READING 


[Het MORNING POST 

publishes many columns of 
informative and human criticisms 
and reviews of the latest books 
each Tuesday and Friday. It 
stands out as the leading daily 
organ of the literary world, 
and forms the best guide for 


: the vast novel-reading public. 


ORDER 


Morning Post 


NOW i DAILY 


The Complete Quality Newspaper 
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OF INTEREST TO PUBLISHERS 


THE LARGEST AND MOST VARIED STOCKS OF 


BOOK PAPERS (plain and coated) 
COVER, INSET & MOUNT PAPERS 
OFFSET CARTRIDGE PAPERS 


ARE CARRIED BY 


LEPARD G SMITHS, Ltd. 
GREAT EARL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telegraphic Address : Cable Address : Telephones : 
LEPARD WESTCENT, LONDON. LEPARD, LONDON. REGENT 3123. 


(charged as two words) (five lines) 


Codes : ABC 4th and 5th Editions, Western Union, Western Union 5 letter, Bentley’s, Marconi and Private. 


RELIEF NIBS 


ANY persons have thanked their “ For this Relief much thanks ” 


friends for giving them a c 
sample RELIEF” nib, it has made hy 
such a change in their writing habits. Va 

nal 
in the quickest manner—do not retard WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


““ RELIEF” nibs enable you to write 

your thoughts. They adapt them- 

selves to your particular style of writing 


—comfortable—smooth—always reliable. 


Obtainable from all Stationers in Gross, 
1/— and 6d. boxes. Free Samples will 
be sent to you and your friends, on 
receipt of a post card addressed to “es 
RELIEF Pen Dept. (Bookman), 52, (7H 
Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


Genius and solid worth are always highly 
esteemed ; it is the worthy and lasting qualities 
of ““ RELIEF” Pens which have won them 
high estimation. 


Ask for a copy of the RELIEF BOOK OF FAMOUS SIGNATURES 
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AZ 


BOOKS 


ARE A SPECIAL FEATURE 


in the 


Westminster Gazette 


Every Wednesday and Friday there is a Special Feature 
dealing with all the principal new novels and works 
of the day, written by reviewers whose criticisms 
are noted for their fair, impartial and 
sound reasoning and literary flair 


OTHER REVIEWS APPEAR DAILY 
The 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


gives 


ALL THE NEWS FROM 
-- ALL THE WORLD -- 


ITS CONTENTS INCLUDE 


Sport, Drama, Film Notes, City and Financial 
Ladies’ Page, News Pictures, Serial, etc. 


Mr. A. SPENDER contributes regular: 
SPECIAL LEADING ARTICLES : 


BRILLIANT SATURDAY PAGE 


THE BEST PENNY MORNING NEWSPAPER 
FOR NEWS, VIEWS, REVIEWS 


BUY IT REAL FT 


All Newsagents & Bookstalls 
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THE 


BIRMINGHAM 
POST 


ONE PENNY 


“INDEPENDENCE 
and INDIVIDUALITY” 


THE GREATEST 
PENNY DAILY NEWSPAPER 
IN THE WORLD ! 


ONE PENNY 


38, New Street, 88, Fleet Street, 
Birmingham - London, E.C.4 
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THE LIBERAL MIND 


is not the possession of a class or party. Love 
of humanity, art and letters inspire it. The 
appreciation of other people’s view- -point and 
the habit of thinking for oneself are its mangen 
It is interpreted by the 


Manchester Guardian 


which has been called the organ of seriously 
progressive thought in this country, and is so 
regarded on the Continent and in America, as 
well as among the British reading public. 


Book reviews, musical, art and dramatic criticism, 
essays and special literary articles appear regu- 
larly in its pages, in addition to an excellent 
and up-to-date news service. 


The Manchester Guardian is obtainable through 
newsagents in any part of the world, 2d. daily. 


Subscribers receive it by post at the following 
tates : 


Inland Abroad 
Iz months - {£318 o £3 18 o 
6 months - I 19 0 I 19 
3 months - Ig 6 


The Publisher will be pleased to send specimen 
copies on request. 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
GUARDIAN BUILDING 


MANCHESTER 
LONDON PARIS BERLIN NEW YORK 
40-43, Fleet St., 15, Boulevard Luetzowstr 84, 220, 


E.C.4 des Italiens W.35 West 42nd St. 
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have been prohibitive. 


Reprinting 
by th L‘H REPRINT PROCESS 


HERE only one single copy of a work is in existence, 
O€d ji is possible to reprint an edition of any size at very 
much less than the original cost. 
In addition, works containing illustrations in line, woodcuts, 
engravings, line zincos, etc., have been printed with 
temarkable measure of success. 
Publishers and Authors now re-issue books which were 
out of print, whereas the cost of resetting type would 


We shall be pleased to supply full particulars, specimens 
and prices on application. 


PERCY LUND, HUMPHRIES e CO. LTD. 
THREE AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C.4 


[CENTRAL 2050—Mr. Norman Parley—extTENSION 4] 


THE COUNTRY PRESS, 


BRADFORD 


FRD FAD FAQ TAD TD TAD FAD FAD FAD TAD FD FAG FAD FD TD 


The 
ABERDEEN 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LIMITED, ABERDEEN 


Undertake Printing of all kinds 
of Textbooks in 


ENGLISH 
GREEK 
GERMAN 
LATIN 
FRENCH 
SPANISH 


etc. 
We specialise in all classes of 
technical work 


Estimates, with Specimen Page, on application 


Telephone No.: Aberdeen 174. Telegrams: Pica Aberdeen 


al 


THE 
ENGLISH CATALOGUE 
OF BOOKS 


Is a complete guide to the books published 
in the British Isles. It gives the author, 
title, publisher, price, size and date of 
publication, arranged alphabetically under 
the name of author and title of book 


‘*For librarians and for booksellers and for 
many other people who have to do with 
books this admirable work is indispensable.’’ 

SPECTATOR” 


Full | Particulars of all available Volumes, 
with} Prices and Specimen Page showing 
arrangement of Catalogues, sent on application 


English Catalogue Dept. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, Ltd. 
56-58, Whitcomb Street, London, W.C.2 
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Men, Women and—Books 


The best stories from the latest memoirs—interesting excerpts from 
the world’s new books—talks about the novels that will be most 
sought for at the libraries—are given every week in “T.P.’S & 
CASSELL’S WEEKLY.” 


The greatest writers and leaders in all phases of life and activity 
contribute to its pages. Recent distinguished contributors include 


Sir Hall Caine, Thomas Hardy, George Bernard Shaw, 
H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, H. A. Vachell, ete. 


“T.P’S & CASSELL’S WEEKLY” will help you to keep in touch 
with everything of importance in life and letters. 


> You will enjoy 
— and fie as, f this week’s issue! 
Weekly 
Cassell’s, London, E.C.4 


The Premier N ewspaper of Scotland 


in everything concerning the Home, the Arts, 
'': Education, Recreation, Agriculture, Manufacture, 
Commerce, Finance and Government 


FOUNDED 1783 
The Largest and Most Influential Newspaper and : 
: The Leading Advertisement Medium out of London : 
HEAD OFFICES: GLASGOW. LONDON: 112 FLEET STREET £.C4 : 


AND AT EDINBURGH, GREENOCK, PAISLEY, BELFAST, ETC 
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“Corona” and the Writer! 


“CORONA” HELPS MEN AND WOMEN 
TO SUCCESS BECAUSE IT ENABLES 
THEM TO PUT THEIR THOUGHTS 
ON PAPER SWIFTLY AND LEGIBLY 
ANYWHERE AND AT ANY TIME— 
YOU CAN CARRY “CORONA” WITH 
YOU EASILY AND UNOBTRUSIVELY 
YET IT IS SO STURDY THAT IT WILL 
STAND UP TO YEARS OF HARD AND 
CONTINUAL WORK. IT HAS PROVED 
A BOON COMPANION TO MANY 
WORLD FAMED PEOPLE WHO 
WRITE AND AMONG WHOM ARE: 


G. K. Chesterton 

Rudyard Kipling 

Jack London 

Rt. Hon. T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 
Phillips Oppenheim 

William le Queux 

Lord Riddell 

Andrew Soutar 

H. G. Wells 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET “B” 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Ltd. 


Cty Branch 


Executive Offices 


Aldwych House, Aldwych West End Branch 


19, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 London W.C.2 10, New Bond Street, W.1 


Phone: HOLBORN 1692 
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The Observer 


The Oldest & Greatest Sunday Journal 


The Literary pages of THE OBSERVER 
are foremost of their kind. 


Mr. J. C. SQUIRE 


writes regularly on the Book of the Week. 


Other OBSERVER reviewers are a famous 
team: Rose Macaulay, Gerald Gould, Humbert 
Wolfe, Stephen Gwynn, Sir Chartres Biron, 
Sir William Beach Thomas, H. M. Tomlinson, 


Prince Mirsky, George Sampson, J. B. Trend, 
Ellis Roberts, I. A. Williams. 


The popular feature “Books and Authors” 
discusses forthcoming publications in a 
lively and pointed manner. 


1926 
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THE SUN 


COMPANY | LIMIT€D 


ICTURES are the language of the human race—its universal 

medium of communication. Without pictures our magazines, 
books and newspapers, in fact, the whole world of literature 
would be barren. The craft of the Process Engraver has made 
possible the accurate reproduction of the artist’s work. The en- 
graving of THE SUN ENGRAVING Company is the work of craftsmen, 
whether it be the reproduction of Line, Tone and Full Colour 
originals, or Photogravure engraving and printing. The watch- 
words of the SUN organisation are Speed, Quality and Reliability 


THE SUN ENGRAVING COMPANY LTD 
1) MILFORD HOUSE, MILFORD LANE 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : CENTRAL 1552 
(Five Lines) 
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Hodder and Stoughton’s Christmas Books 


Prince of Wales’ 


PUBLISHED FOR H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
BY HODDER & STOUGHTON Ltd.’ Fea cn 


The proceeds will be divided between “Toc H” in this e ey — ene 
country and the King Edward VII Order of Nurses in 
South Africa, of which H.R.H. Princess Alice is chairman vsteaialitietes 5 < aa, 


Magnificently Illustrated with over 250 Pictures in Gravure. 7/6 net 


HE R H A CHARACTER STUDY OF 
eAX. e THE PRINCE OF WALES 
By Major F. E. Verney 


With Frontispiece in Colour and 24 Portraits. 20/- net 


after reading the book that we know the Prince as he is, a real vital personality who would have 
made his impress on the world even if he had not been in the line of succession to a throne. The 
book is full of delightful revelations of an intimate kind. Such is the Prince of Wales, as seen in 
his latest portrait; a very, very human individual who has been painted by an artist of rare sympathy 
and understanding.’’—Daily Telegraph. ‘‘Major Verney has written a human book, without any 
strangulation effects of the Court Circular idea, concerning a very popular personage whose spacious 
soul in small compass is one of the biggest things in our world-wide commonwealth."’-—Morning Post. 


The Diaries of a Duchess 


Extracts from the Diaries of the First Duchess of Northumberland, 1716-1776 
Edited by James Greig 
With a Foreword by the Duke of Northumberland 


Illustrated. 18/- net 
q “The Diaries of a Duchess"’ is the title chosen by the Duke of Northumberland for the publication 


q “Major Verney has essayed a difficult task, but he has achieved it with remarkable skill, and we feel 


of the diaries of Elizabeth, First Duchess of Northumberland, who was born in the year Queen 
Anne died, and lived almost to the eve of the French Revolution. Here then is the whole pageant of 
English society of the eighteenth century. The great Boswell described the Duchess as ‘‘a lady not 
only of high dignity of spirit but of excellent understanding and lively talent.” And she reveals 
herself as an accomplished lady of literary taste, on terms of intimacy with the eminent writers of 
her era. Historical incidents, State and social ceremonies, as well as descriptions of character, are the 
themes that mainly interested the Duchess, and she writes vividly and vivaciously of all. Here in a 
beautifully produced, beautifully illustrated volume are the Belles Lettres of the season, as piquant as 
Pepys and as fascinating as Farington. 


A Pensioner’s Garden 
By Lord Darling 


Author of ‘‘Meditations in a Tea Room,” ‘On the Oxford Circuit,” etc. 10/6 net 
q As a brilliant and witty writer of light verse Lord Darling ranks with Calverley, but at times he 


touches a more poignant note than Calverley ever sounded. His mind works with equal subtlety 
and sincerity in prose and in verse, and this collection of his stories and poems shows all the know- 
ledge of men no affairs and that ironic humour which distinguished Lord Darling on the Bench, and 
make him one of the most intriguing personalities of our day. His ‘‘Garden”’ is simply delightful. 
The Morning Post calls it ‘‘Wit and wisdom in prose and verse.'’ The Daily Telegraph says: ‘‘The 
true bookman, who knows style when he sees it, and prefers his wit to be of a rare, insidious 
bouquet, will find here a congenial companion for many an evening’s meditation and delight.” 


Mr. Charles, King of England 


By John Drinkwater 


Author of ‘‘The Pilgrim of Eternity, Byron: A Conflict,’ ‘‘Abraham Lincoln,” etc. Illustrated. 18/- net 
q Being by Mr. Drinkwater, who gives life to history, the story is ‘‘As fascinating as any novel and a 


good deal more fascinating than most.... ‘Mr. Charles, King of England’ makes good reading. ... 
Mr. Drinkwater has made out a sound and reasonable case for regarding Charles as not altogether 
the scandalous and heartless debauchee he is usually thought to be.’’—Daily Express. With a fine 
sense of character and the absurdities, vices and beauties of one of the most faseinating and dis- 
graceful periods in English history, John Drinkwater draws his portrait of the facile Charles II as 
vividly as he creates a character for the stage. It is an infectious story, and treated in a manner 
most unusual to biography. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD., PUBLISHERS, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Hovder and Stoughton Christmas Hooks 


By Georges Clemenceau Translated:by Charles,Miner Thompson 


Illustrated. 10/6 net 


Clemenceau, the ‘‘Tiger’’ of France, could never have written a commonplace book; and *‘Demos- 
thenes’’ is certainly anything but commonplace. Outwardly, a tense, vivid and absorbingly interesting 
portrait of the great Athenian orator who strove to arouse his countrymen to the danger of foreign 
invasion. Inwardly—who knows?—the spiritual autobiography of the *‘Tiger’’ himself. An amazing 
book. ‘‘The book is a fine one, and, as we read, we feel more than ever that this Demosthenes is 
really M. Clemenceau.’’—Daily ’ Mail. 


Encounters 
By B. Ifor Evans 


10/6 net 

T. P. O’Connor in 7.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly writes: ‘‘I never heard the name of Mr. B. Ifor 
Evans until a few days ago; but somebody wrote to me that he was a young man who was well 
worth looking after, that he was really one of the coming men in literature. have just read what 
I assume is his first book—‘‘Encounters’’"—and it fully justifies all these anticipations of his ability 
and coming fame.’’ Here really is a book you ought to read, ‘‘Encounters With All Sorts of People 
Including Myself.’’ The author, a young man of twenty-five, wins a great travelling scholarship and 
goes round the world to see things ‘or himself. This volume ae an account of the people he is 
supposed to meet and the ideas on life and manners and morals which they express. 


My Life and Times 


By erome K. Jerome 


With Frontispiece Portrait in Colour. 16/- net 
q Mr. Jerome K. Jerome is one of the most popular of living English humorists. Asa novelist, dramatist 


and journalist he is equally well known. e wrote ‘“‘Three Men in a Boat’’ and he wrote ‘The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back.’’ He edited some of the most famous journals of his time. He 
has seen everything and done everything in the literary world, and his autobiography, which he 
calls ‘‘My Life — Times,’’ is as racy as it is distinguished. A handsome volume with a most 
striking frontispiece portrait in full colour by Philip de Laszlo. This is sure to be the book of 
reminiscences of the year. ‘‘Let it be said at once that the reader would be very foolish to miss 
a single page of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s autobiegraphy, for it is one of the best examples of that 
art that we have had for a long time. That, however, is not so extraordinary, because few writers nave 
come to their task with more varied origins and a greater experience of life than Mr. Jerome.”’ 


Sunday Times. 
THE PLAYS OF JEROME K. JEROME 


The Celebrity °° Fanny and the Servant Problem 
TWO ROBERTSON NICOLL ANTHOLOGIES 


The Seen #2 Unseen People and Books 


Extracts from the Extracts from the Literary Criticism 
Religious Writings of and Character Studies of 
a W. Robertson Nicoll Sir W. Robertson Nicoll 
6/- net 


6/- net 
“The late Sir William Robertson Nicoll had a love for books which was a life-lon passion. ‘He 
was, perhaps, the only man in the world,’ wrote the incomparable Barrie of him, ‘who thought that 
more people should write books. I should say that he read thousands of them’ ever year of his 
life, and as quickly as you and I may gather blackberries.’ Such a man should be anthologised, and 
the process has been so clearly carried out in this small volume—‘People and Books’—that we are at 
last possessed of the quintessential Robertson Nicoll, a very kind and wise and various human 
person.”"—Morning Post. ‘‘In these anthologies Robertson Nicoll emerges as the man he was—of 
generous sympathies, catholic interest, sound judgment, great literary skill, sincere emotion, and clear 
thought. It is to his wife and daughter that we owe these selections. They could have raised no 
better monument.’’"—Yorkshire Post. ‘‘One can choose a saying or a series of sentences from this 
harvest of literary gems and memorise them for future use. In each thought a lesson awaits the 
reader, and one’s time is well spent in scanning the pages and assimilating the knowledge that can be 
ained from such an act.”—Dai ily Mail. ‘‘There are few of us who have not reason to remember 
-R.N. with gratitude—with ratitude for his salt of experience, his knowledge of literature, and 
his special wisdom of life:’’—/ohn 0’ London’s Weekly. 


The Ship of Remembrance satonixa 
By 'lan'Hay 


Illustrated. 2/- net 
q This little record is offered firstly to those whose knowledge of Gallipoli and Salonika is both per- 


sonal and practical, in the hope that a perusal of its pages may enable them to recapture an ancient 
and not altogether regretful memory; but more especially to those who, though they have never beheld 
these regions and probably never will, exercise a more than proprietary interest therein for the 
best of all reasons: that they may at least have the comfort of knowing that the graves of their 
honoured dead, even in this distant corner of a foreign field, are neither forgotten nor neglected. 
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Hodder and Stoughton’s Christmas Hooks 


SELECTED PLAYS AND POEMS The One Volume 
Definitive Edition 

By CALE YOUNG RICE 25/- net 
All the poetic work by which Mr. Rice cares to be known is to be found for the first time in this 

q volume. Collected from eighteen previously published books, twelve of which were gathered into 
“Collected Plays and Poems," it is an achievement of large and varied vision presented with a rare 

mastery of form and rhythm. Its pages, living, vibrant and original, are, as Mr. Gilbert Murray 

says, ‘‘true to the central drift of great poetry and open up a most varied world of beauty.’’ That 

Mr. Rice is among the masters of modern lyric, narrative and dramatic utterance has long been 

obvious on both sides of the Atlantic. This volume will reveal the full range of his great poetic powers. 


AMERICAN SOUNDINGS 
By JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY Author ot “The River of Life,” etc. 12/- net 


q “If any representative Englishman has recently visited America in happier circumstances than those 


which attended this vivacious record, I for one confess that I do not know who he may be. Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey went in the hour of his release from the editorship of the Spectator, in which 
journal he had for many years given overflowing evidence of his knowledge and appreciation of the 
United States and its people. His mind was richly stored, his capacity for enjoyment unbounded. 
He knew in advance that America would excite and delight him. I doubt, indeed, whether one 
could have found in England any one more entirely prepared to rejoice, moreover, in just those traits 
and habits which, to people of Mr. Strachey’s class aad tnihae, are commonly the least attractive— 
the American optimism, audacity, and confident mastery of material things. Well, it is all here in 
Aan the two dozen high-spirited chapters of ‘American Soundings.’ ''—Observer. 


ARTHUR MEE’S NEW VOLUME 


THE CHILDREN’S SHAKESPEARE Told in Shakespeare’s Own Words 


Arranged by ARTHUR MEE Magnificently Illustrated. 7/6 net 


Side by side on the World's Bookshelf with ‘“‘The Children’s Bible’’ stands ‘“‘The Children’s 

q Shakespeare.” If every other achievement of our race should perish the English Bible and 
Shakespeare would stand as an eternal monument. Both are now within the grasp of the child, as 
fascinating as any book a child can know. Where is to be found so complete a world in little as 
in Shakespeare? Where are such tales as here, such mysteries, such scenes that hold us breathless 
as we read? And yet, if we a Shakespeare to a child, its magic fails to reach him. It is a big 
and heavy book. It is full of things he does not understand. It is spoiled by many things be- 
longing to Shakespeare’s age that are too coarse for ours. Much of it is poison for the child's 
mind. And so Arthur Mee has given us a Shakespeare which a child can read with ease and 
infinite delight. Here is the greatest thing that has come from the mind of a single man, given to 
your children so winningly that they will feel it to be theirs. Theirs it is, the heritage of every 
child who speaks our tongue, of every child who loves a tale. It will bring them near the heart 
of the greatest Englishman the world has ever known. 


THE FIRE OF LIFE 


By HAROLD SPENDER 15/- net 
q This volume constitutes the last contribution by Dr. Harold Spender to the number of books bearing 


his name. The title is taken from Walter Savage Landor’s lines, almost prophetic in view of Dr. 
Spender’s lamented death shortly after the manuscript reached his publishers: 

‘I warmed both hands before the fire of Life; 

It sinks and I am ready to depart.” 
‘“‘His pages are alive with great men and great doings, and there runs throughout that kindliness 
and sense of humour to which even his bitterest political foes succumbed."—Daily Chronicle. “A 
book that all who are interested in the secret and other history of the last half-century cannot afford 
to miss, for Spender was a man who saw his fellow-men in the round, as the artists say, and not as 
cardboard figures of romance, or kings, queens, knights and pawns on the gigantic chess-board of 
the world.”—Daily News. ‘‘The book is a pleasant memorial of a man who poured himself out in 
life with gusto of enjoyment and sanguine generosity of spirit.’""—Westminster Gazette. ‘‘It is a 
book, indeed, which is an accurate reflection of his fine spirit—that blithe, eager, kindly spirit which 
endeared him to a great circle of friends.’"—Liverpool Post. 


THE AMATEUR SETTLERS With Illustrations and Map 


/ 
By LORD AND LADY APSLEY 10/6 net 
q “The Amateur Settlers,’’ by Lord and Lady Apsley, is quite a unique book about quite a unique 


experience. Lord Apsley, who is a Member of Parliament for Southampton, decided, in view of the 
difficulty of getting and giving information about conditions of settlers in Australia and elsewhere, 
to adopt the identity of his war-batman and go to Australia as an assisted settler, there to be joined 
by his charming wife, who, as Mrs. James, shared in this exciting and important imperial adventure. 
‘This book may be commended as an honest record of an interesting experiment and it contains 
some useful hints both for the authorities and for the intending settler."—Punch. ‘‘Those real 
emigrants and sham squatters, Lord and Lady Apsley, give a very sprightly record of their experi- 
ences under several disguises and aliases on Australian farms. The book is very readable, but its 
purpose is more important than its charm.... The value of the record lies in the sheer information 
open to emigrants from Britain. Lady Apsley is most valuable as joint author when dealing with 
domestic details.’’"—Observer. 


DAME LOUISA ALDRICH-BLAKE Illustrated 
By LORD RIDDELL Author of ‘Some Things that Matter,” etc. 6/- net 


‘‘Modern developments in the education of women have produced no more remarkable person—a 
reat lady, using the word in the true sense.’’ So wrote Lord Riddell in his obituary notice in The 
imes; and in ‘‘Dame Louisa Aldrich-Blake’’ Lord Riddell has now written a very charming and 

a penetrating study of this most distinguished and attractive lady. ‘‘In writing this biography my 

object has been to reveal Dame Louisa’s personality. I have tried to show what she was as well as 
what she did. Goethe said the object of biography is to explain how the man was affected by his 
surroundings and how they were affected by ta. This maxim I have tried to follow.” 
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Hovder and Stoughton’s Christmas Hooks 


A PEOPLE’S LIFE OF CHRIST (The —" Library.) 2/6 net 


By J. PATERSON SMYTH, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., D.C.L. oe ee 
Author of ‘‘The Gospel of the Hereafter.” and 6/- net 


“A People’s Life of Christ’? has already passed through twenty-one editions and by its title alone 
q finds a proper place in the People’s Library at the popular price of 2/6 net. It is just as popular 
in the Free Church as in the Established Church and, as witness to the latter, we may mention that 
a prominent Bishop recently recommended this book to the whole of the Church of England’s Men’s 
Society as one that every member should read and keep by him. Dr. James Moffatt writes: ‘‘It 
makes the historical Jesus live before the reader’s mind, and it has the supreme merit of being 


written, like the Gospels themselves, by a man of faith for those who believe or who would like to 
believe in the Lord of the people.” 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI New Presentation Edition with Plates in Colour. 6/- net 


An Edition is published, Bound in Leather, 7/6 net 
By G. K. CHESTERTON Also issued in Hodder and Stoughton’s People’s Library, Cloth, 2/6 net 


q A most beautifully illustrated edition of Mr. Chesterton’s now famous study of ‘‘Saint Francis of 


Assisi’’ is now published. The illustrations are in full colour and the book is most handsomely pro- 
duced. ‘‘G. K. Chesterton has given the world a very human picture of the most lovable of the 
children of men.’”"—Jofn o’ London's Weekly. ‘‘This little book is a fresh astonishment in its wealth 
of literary charm and spiritual gladness.’’—British Weekly. ‘‘As a study of St. Francis the book is 
extraordinarily able, for it makes all of him intelligible and most of him acceptable. As a window 


on life the book is as wide in its vista as anything which Mr. Chesterton has yet given to us.’"— 
Yorkshire Post. 


LADY BLANCHE BALFOUR Illustrated 
By the Rev. JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D. witha Preface by Dr. ARCHIBALD FLEMING = 9/~ 9¢* 
q ‘‘A very cordial welcome will be given to the new edition of the ‘Reminiscence’ of Lady Blanche 


Balfour by the late Dr. James Robertson, of Whittingehame. The memoir was issued in book form 
thirty years ago, and a further issue was called for in 1911. Dr. Robertson died in 1920, and his 
friend Dr. Archibald Fleming has written a biographical notice of him which is equal in literar 
grace to the story of Lady Blanche’s life that follows. Scottish readers throughout the world will 
delight in the juxtaposition of these names—the mother of one of our greatest statesmen, the Earl 
of Balfour, her faithful parish minister, and the minister of St. Columba’s, Pont Street, whom rich 
and poor among his countrymen in London regard as pastor and friend. Scottish annals tell of no 
more truly religious life than that of Lady Blanche Balfour.’"—British Weekly. ‘‘The record of a 
beautiful, well-spent life.".—Edinburgh Evening News. 


AS I LAY A-THINKING Some Memories and Reflections of an Ancient and Quiet Watchman 
By ROBERT BLATCHFORD 6/- net 


Robert Blatchford has a lovable and forceful personality. ‘‘As I Lay a-Thinking’’ can be picked 
q up for a few minutes and can be read without tears in train or tram, by the fireside, or in bed. ‘‘Mr. 
Robert Blatchford is one of the three best living prose writers, and for that reason all men who love 
the English language ought to buy and keep Mr. Blatchford’s latest book.’"—7.P.’s and Cassell’s 
Weekly. ‘‘Gleanings from Mr. Blatchford’s mellow and best years.’"—Daily Chronicle. ‘‘A collection 
of cameos, beautifully carved and very delicate in texture.’’—Clarion. ‘‘They reveal sound sense, a 
genial humanity, a deep affection for the English countryside, and a well-stored memory.’'—Guardian. 
“‘He has certainly given us no book in which there is gentler humour or tenderer sentiment.’’— 


Spectator. 
TALES OF THE ANGLER’S ELDORADO, NEW ZEALAND 
By ZANE GREY With over 100 Illustrations. 21/- net 


In this fascinating volume Zane Grey, master novelist of the West and mighty sportsman, has written 
q the finest big game fishing book in years, and the beauty and pride of it is that it is all about 
British New Zealand; for New Zealand, says Zane Grey, is ‘‘the Angler’s Eldorado.’’ To use the 
author’s own words: ‘‘New Zealand waters are undoubtedly the most remarkable in the seven seas 
for magnificent game fish. They will attract anglers from all over the world.’’ And so will the 
book. ‘‘Tales of the Angler’s Eldorado, New Zealand”’ is plentifully illustrated, the action photo- 
graphs especially being most impressive and remarkable; whilst Mr. Grey's powers of description, 


which are in a class by themselves, serve to place it among the sporting books of the world. ‘‘This 
attractive and richly illustrated account.”—T7he Times. ‘‘A wonderful fishing odyssey.’’ — Daily 
Chronicle. 
PEOPLE An Autobiography 7/6 net 
By EDGAR WALLACE 


a good novel? Then read Mr. Edgar Wallace’s ‘People: An Autobiography.’ It is better than a 
novel. It seems to me to be a book that must appeal to every soul who reads it.''—Daily Express. 
“The name of Edgar Wallace is known the world over as that of the writer of rousing, clean 
fiction. These chapters of autobiography, which are none too long, will charm his admirers with 
their modestly-told story of a real life romance.”—Daily Telegraph. ‘‘This is the way to write 
autobiography. Mr. Wallace's book is worthy of study."-—Daily News. 


THE ROSALIE EVANS LETTERS FROM MEXICO Illustrated 
Edited by HER SISTER 18/- net 
q Mrs. Rosalie Evans, it will be remembered, was the wonderful woman—American by birth, British 


q The very remarkable life-story of one of the novelists and playwrights of the hour. *‘Do you want 


by marriage—resident in Mexico, whose defence of her property and subsequent murder made her 
name the focus point of a very important diplomatic incident not long ago. There is no doubt that 
the letters which make up this most astonishing and remarkable book were definitely intended by 
Mrs. Evans to form a record in the almost certain event—all too certain as it proved—of her murder. 
Every letter in this record presents some new aspect of incredible adventure such as is only to be 
encountered in that truth which is so vastly more thrilling than fiction. ‘‘It is an amazing book, and 
will be read by a far greater circle than the small one of those who remember the break in diplomatic 
relations between Great Britain and Mexico, the recall of Mr. Cummins, the British Chargé d’Affaires, 
and finally the murder of one of the most gallant women our age has produced. A life of great 
adventure and unsurpassable courage.’"—Daily Chronicle. ‘One of the most remarkable stories of 
adventure in the history of modern women, it surpasses in human interest any story of the Far 
West that we have read for a long time.’’-—Daily News. 
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i Hodder and Stoughton’s Christmas Hooks 


QUEEN ELIZABETH (The People’s Library.) 
By SIDNEY DARK Author of ‘Mainly About Other People,” etc. 2/6 net 


This book is a sequel to Mr. Dark’s very successful volume in this library, ‘‘The Story of the 

q Renaissance.’’ He regards Elizabeth as the 2 and most successful of the Knleoanen sovereigns, 
as unscrupulous, as unmoral, and as essentially unmreligious as Catherine de Medici. Her distinction 
is that her policy of intrigue’and deceit always had a great end, the ennobling of a nation in whose 
service her whole life was spent. 


LOOKING ON (Broadcast Library.) 
Further Talks by “PHILEMON”™ Author of ‘From My Window,” etc. 3/6 net 
q ***Looking On’ is another of the series of books by ‘Philemon,’ which includes ‘From My Window’ 


and ‘As I See It.’ The talks of ‘Philemon’ have won a place all his own among broadcasting 
enthusiasts. It is a series of articles dealing with a wide range of subjects, showing the writer to 
be widely read. ‘Philemon’ is a good deal of a philosopher, as is seen by his vision and observation 
of the other side of what to many may seem to be the follies of the age.”"-—Hull Daily Mail. 


OLD GLASS European and American 


By N. HUDSON MOORE Author of “The Old Clock Book,” etc. Profusely Illustrated, £2 2/- net 
q This book deals with the development of glass-making in Europe and America. As a source book, 


it will prove invaluable to collectors who have been looking for an adequate treatment of the subject. 
Beginning with the early Roman glass-makers the author relates the progress of glass-making as 
a fine art. The colour, composition and workmanship of glass products as manufactured in different 
countries is minutely described. The markings and methods of distinguishing genuine old glass are 
not only carefully explained, but the book is distinguished by the unusual number of illustrations 
gathered together by the author from museums, private collections, and other sources. 


WAYS OF LIVING Nature and Man 
Edited by Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON 3/6 net 


q Among animals and plants there are diverse ways of living and of making a living, and these have 


their parallels in mankind. Thus there are social animals and co-operative plants. There are in- 
dividualistic and predatory animals, and there are partnership plants like the fly-trap, and symbiotic 
plants like the yeasts that ony A cockroaches to digest their food. Then there is parasitism in many 
different degrees in the plant kingdom as well as in the animal kingdom. The central idea of the 
book, worked out by experts, is to inquire whether a study of the diverse ways of living among 
plants and animals has any suggestion—of initiative or of warning—for man. ‘‘All Professor Thesnsen's 
team have responded ingeniously to the suggestive theme.’’—Observer. 


KNOWLEDGE AND DREAM and Other Poems 


By COLIN TOLLY Author of ‘Earth Lays,” ‘Horizons at Dawn and Dusk.” 3/6 net 
q A book that will appeal to lovers of poetry is ‘‘Knowledge and Dream and Other Poems,” b 


Colin Tolly, whose earlier ‘‘Earth Lays’’ and “‘Horizons at Dawn and at Dusk” met with no small 
measure of appreciation from critics and the reading public. Mr. Tolly writes with feeling and 
imagination, and a range of theme and style. ‘‘It would be ungracious not to draw attention to a 


clever and gracious volume of poems, ‘Knowledge and Dream.’ "’—Contemporary Review. 
SONGS OF THE SOLWAY and Other Verses weer 
By LADY ASHMORE Author of ‘‘Songs of Glenshee,”” ‘The Fancy Ball,” etc. 2/6 net 


‘‘Lady Ashmore decorates a Celtic past from the time of Caedmon to that of Burns with accomplished 

q lyrics.".—The Times Literary Supplement. *‘Some of Lady Ashmore’s verses might, indeed, be slipped 
into a complete Burns without anybody noticing.’’—Daily News. ‘‘There is a charm and fascination 
ao ora Ashmore’s verses which should commend them to all lovers of poetry.""—Aberdeen Press 
and Journal. 


COAL AND ITS STORY 


* By E. A. MARTIN, F.G:S. (The People’s Library.) 2/6 net 
q Coal has made and is making British and world history. We cannot understand “‘our island’s story” 


if we know nothing of the history of coal. It is at once a vivid and important page in the history 
of modern England and one of the most fascinating pages of this old Earth’s diary. The aim of The 
People’s Library is to provide information, readable and authoritative, about things that matter, and 
endl autee mattered more than it does to-day. Mr. A. E. Martin’s book on ‘‘Coal and Its Story” is 
a right up-to-date little book of great interest and value. 


THE STORY OF THE PLANTS New Edition, fully revised and annotated, and with a 


biography of the author by Marcus Woodward, with 
By GRANT ALLEN new Illustrations. (The People’s Library.) 2/6 net 


The People’s Library grows in strength and variety, and it is appropriate that it should include 

q Grant Allen’s most famous of all 3 ve books on the biology of nature. This People’s Library 
edition is not just an old book. Wonderful as Grant Allen’s work was, it needed to be brought up 
to date, and it has been fully revised, re-illustrated, and annctated with a biography of the author 
by Marcus Woodward. 


MY LAUGH STORY 
By LESLIE HENSON 
q Leslie Henson, the popular comedian, has written his autobiography and has entitled it ‘‘My Laugh 


10/6 net 


Story.”” As may be supposed, it is not an ordinary autobiography, but an autobiography of an 
entirely unconventional, entertaining kind. It is, moreover, a story with a lot of other stories mside 
it, and they all are laugh stories, except now and then when they touch on more serious side of life. 
“The cheeriest book of the sort that has been published for a long time, and packed with good 
stories.""—Daily Chronicle. ‘‘I can only say that Mr. Henson is as entertaining im print as he Is on 
the stage, and that is saying a great deal. Apart from intimate glimpses of many stage personalities, 
the book is a perfect mine of racy, topical talk.”"—J/llustrated Leadon News. 
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Hodder and Stoughton’s Christmas Hooks 


BARRIE 


New illustrated editions of J. M. Barrie’s famous books, “The Admirable Crichton” 
and “Quality Street,” uniform with “Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens” illustrated by Arthur Rackham 


The Admirable Crichton 


By J. M. BARRIE 


Illustrated in Colour by HUGH THOMSON 
10/6 net 


Quality Street 


By J. M. BARRIE 
Illustrated in Colour by HUGH THOMSON 


10/6 net 
THE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF 
J. M. BARRIE’S PLAYS J.M. BARRIES WORKS 
Mary Rose; The Admirable Crich- | ie 
ton; Dear Brutus; Quality Street; A Window in Thrums; Auld 


What Every Woman Knows; A Licht Idylls; My Lady Nicotine; 
Kiss for Cinderella; Alice Sit-by- When a Man’s Single; The Little 
the-Fire; The Old Lady Shows Her White Bird; Margaret Ogilvy; 
Medals; The Twelve Pound Look An Edinburgh Eleven 

Cloth, 5/- net each; Leather, 7/6 net each 


Courage 


J. M. Barrie’s Address to the Students of St. Andrews University 
Paper, 6d. net; Cloth, 2/- net; Leather, 5/- net 


J. M. BARRIE’S 


Peter Pan and Wendy 
The Popular ‘Peter Pan and Wendy” 


By J. M. Barrie. Published in Hodder & Stoughton’s World-Famous 2/- net Library 


The Children’s ‘‘Peter Pan and Wendy”’ 


By J. M. Barrie. Retold for little people by May Byron. Illustrated by Mabel Lucie Attwell. 2/6 net 


The Boys and Girls “Peter Pan and Wendy”’ 


By J. M. Barrie. Retold for children from 9 to 12 by May Byron. 
by Mabel Lucie Attwell. 5/- net 


The Golden ‘‘Peter Pan and Wendy” 


By J. M. Barrie. Illustrated in colour by Mabel Lucie Attwell. 7/6 net 


The Original “Peter Pan and Wendy” 


By J. M. Barrie. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 10/6 net 


The Original ““Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens” 
By J. M. Barrie. Illustrated in colour by Arthur Rackham. 10/6 net and 25/- net 


Illustrated in colour and line 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 


“Mr. Kipling is the greatest of all living English poets; the most frequently quoted 
by his own people, and the most familiar to all sorts and conditions of intel- 
ligent foreigners. Nothing new that is also true can be said of him in 
the way of critical appreciation, and a review of the poems, so 
amazing in their range of subject and depth of emotion, 
collected in these stately volumes would be in the 
nature of an impertinence.”— Morning Post 


The Editions of Rudyard Kipling’s 
Collected Verse 


1. THE ONE-VOLUME INDIA PAPER EDITION 
Bound in Cloth, 25/- net; Bound in Leather, 35/- net 


2. THE ORIGINAL THREE-VOLUME EDITION 
Bound in red Cloth, £3 3/- net the set 


3. THE ORIGINAL ONE-VOLUME EDITION 
Bound in Cloth, 25/- net; Bound in Leather (boxed), 35/- net 


A Song of the English 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 
With Plates in Colour by W. HEATH ROBINSON 
10/6 net 


Songs for Youth 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 
Poems specially selected by the author and illustrated in Colour by 
LEO BATES 
6/ - net 


The Rudyard Kipling Calendar 


With a Quotation for every day of the year selected from 
the Works of Rudyard Kipling 
Bound in Cloth, 3/6 net 


The Rudyard Kipling “Just So” Stories 


Painting Books for Children 


How the Alphabet Was Made 
The Elephant’s Child 
The Sing-Song of Old Man Kangaroo 
How the Rhinoceros Got His Skin 


2/6 net each 
HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD., PUBLISHERS, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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DAN CING| 
FLOOR 

John Buchan. 


fig 


Che Dancing Floor 
By John Buchan 


Author of ‘‘Greenmantle,”’ etc. 
“Mr. John Buchan goes from 
strength to strength.’’—-Sunday 

imes. “As a stirring, original 
tale of adventure, as a love 
story, and as a study of mod- 
ern youth, the work is alike oa 
mirable.’ ‘—Scotsman. “A ve 
yarn, too.’’—Punch. “John 

uchan" s exciting and beautiful 
story.’’ — Manchester Guardian. 
“A very charming romance. 
Daily Chronicle. 7/6 net 


Mrs.. 
Manington 
C 


Cecil 
Roberts 


Little Mrs. Manington 
By Cecil Roberts 
Author of ‘‘Sails of Sunset"’ 
“One of the best things Mr. 
Roberts has done." —Westmin- 
ster Gasette. ‘An attractive, en- 
tertaining story."’--Morning Post. 
“The author's inimitable style, 

the wit and humour of his 

logue, and the ingenuity of the 
situations compel the interest 
of the reader.’’—Scotsman. 

very human and delightful ro- 
mance." — T.P.’s and Cassell’s 
Weekly. 7/6 net 


Vest sterdays 


ary ost 


_Pedler 


Yesterday's Harvest 
‘By Margaret Pedler 
Author of ‘*To-morrow’s Tangle” 
“It is one of the best Margaret 


Pedler has given us. Poppy is 
a real creation. "’—Sunday Times. 
“*Margaret Pedler | is again to 
be congratulated.’’ — Scotsman. 
“Poppy is the most vital figure 
and the most lovable. ''"—Country 
Life. “‘A story of dignified ro- 
mance, dramatically unfolded.’ 

—Aberdeen Press. “A grip ing 
tale of dramatic force.’ din- 
burgh Evening News. 1/6 net 


HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD., PUBLISHERS, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C4 


Half a Sovereign 
y Jan Hay 

Author of *‘A Knight on Wheels” 
“As fresh and gay as any of its 
predecessors and should rival 
most of them in popularity... 
a charming book.’’—Times. “Its 
success isa triumphant certainty 

. a typical ‘Ian Hay,’ and one 
of the very best vintage. 
Daily Telegraph. ‘‘The fun be- 
gins on the first page and rises 
crescendo until the final leaf is 
turned. A bundle of chuckles.” 
—Sunday Times. 7/6 net 


{OUSE 


PIGEON 
Valentine 


The Pigeon House 
By Valentine Williams 
Author of the ‘‘Clubfoot"’ Stories 
“Valentine Williams wastes no 
time, but plunges headlong into 
the stream of mystery with a 
splendid swoop and 
Times. ‘That very brilliant 


novel. Mr. Williams has beaten 
his own astonishing record in 
‘Mr. Ramosi,’ for ‘The Pigeon 
House’ is a still more human 
love story, with a wider reach 
and play of character.'’—British 
7/6 net 


Weekly. 


The Fruit does not always fait 
to the Planter of the Tree 


RubyM Ayres 


The Planter of the Tree 


By Ruby M. Ayres 
Author of “*The Man the Women 
Loved,”’ etc. 

Not since ‘“‘Candlelight’’ has 
Miss Ayres chosen so striking a 
theme: “‘The fruit does not 
always fall to the planter of 
the tree.’’ John o’ London says: 
“The plot is quite fresh and 
striking; it relates the life of 
an actress, crippled by accident, 
who is forced to rely on a man 
she hates but eventually comes 
to love.” 7/6 net 


‘ThePROPER PLACE. 


O.Douglas 


The Proper Place 


y O. Douglas 
Author of **Penny Plain,” etc. 
“Reads like a chronicle of the 
doings of personal friends.’’— 
Times. ‘‘Few more charmin 
stories have been printed o 
late years.'"—Sunday Times. “If 
you would read about some 
thoroughly nice real people, 

buy ‘The Proper Place’.’ 
Glasgow Citizen. “‘A ‘pleasant’ 
book, and one that people will 
go back to again and again. 
Glasgow Evening News. 7/6 net 


Mustrated by 
Thomas 


Sea Whispers 
By W. W, Jacobs 
Author of “Captains All” 
Illustrated by Bert Thomas 
“No other race could have 
evolved a humorist like W. 
Jacobs. ‘Sea Whispers’ is more 
Jacobean than its predecessors.”’ 
—Sunday Express. “I, for one, 
thoroughly enjoyed it.'’"—Tatler. 
“Still the authentic and inimi- 
table Jacobs of ‘The Skipper's 
Wooing’.’’"—Punch. must 
not miss ‘Sea Whispers’.”"— 
Illustrated London News. 7/6 net 
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Beatrice Harraden 
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Rachel 


By Beatrice Harraden 
Author of *‘Patuffa,"’ ete. 


“The book has a fine, brave 
atmosphere."’—Observer. ‘‘One 
of Miss Harraden's very best.” 
-—Country Life. “Miss Harra- 
den can always be relied upon 
to produce a good, sound piece 
of work, a well-knit story, writ- 
ten ina style sufficiently bright 
to hold the attention, and intro- 
ducing characters that live in 
the memory."’"—Glasgow Herald. 

/6 net 


Stories by 


Sapper’ 


Word of Honour 
Stories by ‘Sapper’ 
Author of “‘Bull-Dog Drummond” 
“A ‘Sapper’ book is always 
welcome." — Daily Telegraph. 
“Diverse, crisp and enthrall- 
ing."’— Country Life. ‘Each 
story is a gem of its kind.”"— 
Hull Daily Mail. “If you want 
to get away from the unkind 
world of matter-of-fact you can- 
not do better than allow ‘Sap- 
per’ to lead you into his own 
particular delightful world.”’"— 
John o’ London's Weekly. 7/6 net 


PRODIGAIS OF 
MONTE CARLO 


-EPHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Prodigals of 
Monte Carlo 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Author of *‘Gabriel Samara,”’ etc. 
“Has a fascinating theme, one 
which he handles in his usual 
ingenious way.""—Times. ‘‘It 
is always exciting to see what 
ingenious plot Mr. Oppenheim 
has created."'"—Spectator. ‘‘An 
Oppenheim novel is as surely 
an Oppenheim as a Rembrandt 
indisputably is a Rembrandt.’ 

—Sheffield Independent. 7/6 net 


The Pendulum 
By Mrs. Burnett-Smith 


“Mrs. Burnett-Smith is a born 
story-teller. In ‘The Pendulum’ 
the characters speak their vari- 
ous parts. The book is full of 
lively and natural conversation. 
In the course of it there is 
passage after passage of pro- 
found good sense." -- British 
Weekly. ‘“‘In many respects it 
is one of the noblest books of 
modern life, written with a fine 
dignity.'"—South Wales News. 

/6 net 
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Nofthing Tramp 
|EDGAR WALLACE 


The Northing Tramp 
By Edgar Wallace 
Author of **The Square Emerald” 
“A breathless tale of an excit- 

ing and romantic honeymoon.” 

—Times. As good as anything 
Wallace has ever done. “It is 
impossible not to be thrilled by 
Edgar Wallace."’ The very first 
line sets one guessing as to the 
identity of Mr. Wallace's mas- 
querading adventurer. A real 
thriller—with a glorious punch 
in the last chapter which ought 
to have come first. 7/6 net 


NG HEART 


The 
UNDE 


The Understanding Heart 


By Peter B. Kyne 
Author of Ricks,"’ etc 
“Many authors have attempted 
to master the Western novel, 
but few have been so success- 
ful in the attempt as Peter B. 
Kyne.""—Daily Mail. ‘Uncle 
Charley is as lovable a char- 
acter as Cappy Ricks.’’—West- 
ern Mail. ‘The story, full of 
incident and quiet humour, 
moves briskly on with unflag- 
ing interest to the last.’’— 
iverpool Post. 7/6 net 


' \T HAPPENED IN PEKING 
Louise Jordan Miln 


It Teal in Peking 
By Louise Jordan Miln 
Author of “*Mr. and Mrs. Sen" 
“It Happened in Peking,”” by 
Louise Jordan Miln, the bril- 
liant author of “The Feast of 
Lanterns’ * and “Mr. and Mrs. 
Sen,"’ gives another opportunity 
for Western eyes to see a little 
farther, penetrate a little deeper 
into the mysterious heart of 
China. The author throws a 
searchlight upon Chinese tra- 
ditions and customs, joys and 
sorrows, hopes and fears. 7/6net 


LACK 


What is to Be 
By J. C. Snaith 


Author of **Araminta,"’ ete 
“A story finely conceived and 
fine in execution.''—Birmingham 
Post. “Pure romance. T 
whole book... is exceedingly 
well done, and above all, writ- 
ten with a spirit that is most in- 
fectious."’--Manchester Guardian. 
“It is certainly Mr. Snaith at 
his best."’--Daily Graphic. ‘It is 
for the lover of pure romance 
that this book is written.”— 
Yorkshire Observer. 7/6 net 


HUNTER 


James Oliver 
urwood 


"The Black Hunter 
By James Oliver Curwood 
Author of ‘‘The Last Frontier” 


“This stirring novel... of the 
tragic love of David Rock and 
Anne St. Denis and the treach- 
ery of the Intendant Bigot 
makes a memorable peri iod live 
again.""—Daily Mail. ‘A solid, 
meritorious piece of work.”"— 

Daily News. ‘‘A fine historical 
novel.... a great love story, 
strongly dramatic, with a fight 
at the end which is Homeric.” 
Liverpool Daily Courier. 7/6 net 


THREE 
PEOPLE 


Three People 

By Mabel Barnes-Grundy 

Author of “Sleeping Dogs”’ 
“Nobody could be more de- 
lightful, more humorous and 
sensible, more utterly attractive 

n Gyp. A delicious and 
light-hearted novel.’ — Times. 
“A delightful tale, and beauti- 
ful descriptions of scenery give 
an added charm to the story.” 
—Daily Chronicle. **In the lady 
novelist we have a penetrating 
character study. . an exccllent 
foil to Gyp.” 7/6 net 


The Smugglers’ Cave 
By George A. Birmingham 
Author of “‘Spanish Gold,”’ etc. 

“George A. Birmingnam is as 
brisk and bright as ever’ in 
‘The Smugglers’ Cave." How 
the Hailey Compton Pageant 
led to a smuggling scandal is 
the tale of quite nice people 
who all made a point of look- 

ing after number one, in the 
pleasant way of human nature 
which it gives Mr. Birmingham 
such joy to light up.""—Morning 
ost. 7/6 net 


GREGORY 


The Desert Thoroughbred 


. By Jackson Gregory 
Author of “‘Desert Valley,"’ etc. 
“Jackson Gregory has a cun- 
ning hand for outdoor romance, 
and those who enjoy a swift- 
moving, adventurous tale of life 
in South California will find 
pleasure in his latest novel. 
Liverpool Post. ‘*A novel of free 
air and great expanse, devoi 
of drawing-room foibles, yet 
clean withal, and difficult to 
put down when once begun." 
—Hull Daily Mail. 7/6 net 


' HER 
PIRATE 
PARTNER 
BERTA 4 

| RUCK & 


Her Pirate Partner 


By Berta Ruck 
Author of “*The Dancing Star” 


“Her Pirate Partner” is the 
latest novel from the pen of 
Berta Ruck, who wrote “The 
Dancing Star’ and so many 
other scintillating romances. Is 
it fair to let girls come out of 
school, hungry for life, and to 
let them have, metaphorically, 
nothing to eat? Here isa per- 
fect Berta Ruck subject for a 
mm novel. 
7/6 net 


The Voice of Dashin 
y ‘Ganpat’ 

Author of “‘Harilek,”’ ete. 
“A romance of love and fight- 
ing in the heart of Asia...a 
most pleasant and entertai ning 
adventure story.""—Birmingham 
Post. “‘Those who like a rattl- 
ing good yarn of adventure 
would do well to buy ‘Gan- 

at's’ latest book.""—Aberdeen 
ress. “A fast-moving novel 
of adventure. The story is 
fascinating."’—Country 

6 net 


David Wilding 
By Richmal Crompton 
Author of “*The Wildings,”’ etc 


“Among the new fiction writers 
none advances with surer steps 
than Richmal Crompton. We 
love to see a favourite character 
transferred from book to book, 
growing quietly, like a forest 
tree.""—British Weekly. 
mal Crompton has created a 
ene English family in 
ildings.’ *"—Northern Whig. 
real success.""—Church of 
England Newspaper. 7/6 net 


The Amazing Chance 


By Patricia Wentworth 
Author of Black Cobinet™ 


“This very romantic novel.’ 
Glasgow Herald. “‘Isi ingenious; 
its a holds the reader to 
the end."* — Edinburgh Evening 
News. “This most entertainin 
tale.""—Ladies’ Field. “Bot 
original and charming. "’—Scots- 
man. “You will enjoy this novel 
right up to the dénouement 
—not revealed until the last 
line of the last page."’"—John 
London's Weekly. 7/6 net 
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The DArblay 
Mystery 


 R.AUSTIN 
FREEMAN 


The D’Arblay Mystery 


By R. Austin Freeman 
Author of **The Red Thumb Mark” 
“Mr. R. Austin Freeman has 
never given his Dr. John Thorn- 
dyke a more difficult problem to 
solve than the one propounded 
in this story.""—Punch. ‘Mr. 
Freeman's detective is the cele- 
brated Dr. Thorndyke, and the 
much-snubbed Watson would 
be pleased to find there is one 
of his profession capable of 
standing up to the great Holmes 
himself."’"—Times. 7/6 net 


M 


Mantis 


By Ethelreda Lewis 

Author of *‘The Harp,"’ etc. 
** ‘Mantis’ breathes the spirit of 
Africa—the Africa that contains 
amazing natural life paradoxes, 
the Africa whose morning air 
makes you glad there is a God 
who can dispense such bless- 
ings. Ethelreda Lewis’ diction 
is graphic, and her characteriza- 
tion is wonderful. Jane Taigh- 
lir, the little lady of the story. 
is a girl in a thousand.’’—-Edin- 
burgh Evening News. 1/6 net 


Our, OF THESE THINGS 
AMES A: 


Out of These Things 
By James A. Morley 


“It more than earns the ‘high!y 
recommended’ award, for what 
Mr. Morley quite cleverly does 
isa difficult thing to do."’--Morn- 
ing Post. “A very unusual first 
novel."’—Sheffield Independent. 
“It is a very notable piece C4 
work." —British Weekly. 
is finely told.’"—Sunday 
“There are passages wherein 
one can smell the wild thyme 
of the Downs."’"—Church Times. 
7/6 net 
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MASTER VORST 


TRIANGLE STRIKES TERROR TO THELAND 


Master Vorst 


By Austin J. Small (‘Seamark’) 
Author of *“‘Love's Enemy” 


Who can write a mystery story 
better than the author of “ 
Silent Six,” Austin J. Small 
(**‘Seamark"’) ? ‘“*Master Vorst”’ 
is very well done indeed, and 
very convincing—and the reader 
will secretly give thanks for 
Scotland Yard and men like 
Kellard Maine. Readers of this 
book will not sleep till they find 
out how the trick was turned 
on Master Vorst. 7/6 net 


THE HOUSE OF JOY 


4 Novel by 
CHRISTINE 
ORR 


The House of Joy 


By Christine Orr 
Author of ‘‘The Glorious Thing” 
Acharming love romance. ‘‘The 
House of Joy,” by Christine 
Orr, is this delightful young 
Scottish author’s third novel. 
Like her earlier books, ‘‘Kate 
Curlew” and “The Glorious 
Thing,” the author writes her 
new story with an artist's eye 
for detail and sympathetic hu- 
man touch. A fine novel full of 
incident, situation, dialogue and 
characterization. 7/6 net 


Hopkins Moorhouse 


The Golden Scarab 
By Hopkins Moorhouse 
Author of *‘Gauntlet of Alceste"’ 


Do you like adventure ?—in- 
trigue ? If these appea! to you 
you will be interested in 
“The Golden Scarab,"" by 
Hopkins Moorhouse, a most 
thrilling mystery story. Al- 
ceste—master criminal—is one 
of the most fascinating char- 
acters that has ever appeared 
in fiction. 

7/6 net 


BEVIL GRANVILLE’S HANDICAP 
By JOSEPH HOCKING 


HSS) 


Bevil Granville’s 
Handicap 


By Joseph Hocking 
Author of ‘The Wagon and the 
Star,”’ etc. 

“*Like all Mr. Joseph Hocking's 
stories, it is healthily exciting 
from the first page to the last. 
There is not a dull line in it. 

. it is essentially a love story, 
and as fragrant as the pure air 
from the Cornish moor.’’— Hull 
Daily Mail. 3/6 net 


Je ean,a Halo 
“ond Some Circle 


Jean, a Halo, and 


gy Some Circles 
John Travers (Mrs. G. H. Bell) 
Author of *‘In the Long Run” 

“Jean, a Halo, and Some 
Circles"’ is original in concep- 
tion and witty in dialogue. 
There is something shrewd, 
pithy and touching in the story 
of Jean. Jean Bell, that halo, 
and_ those circles, are not 
likely soon to be forgotten by 
anyone who reads this amusing 
but stimulating story. 7/6 net 
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FAMILY 


E.H.Lacon Watson 


The Strange Family 


By E. H. Lacon Watson 


“This excellent book.... Mr. 
Lacon Watson presents ‘a very 
charming picture of family life 
in the ‘seventies of the nine- 
teenth century, when life was 
decidedly quieter than it is to- 
day."’"—Daily Telegraph. ‘‘It may 
be doubted whether has ever 
written a more thoroughly en- 
joyable book.’’—Sunday Times. 
“TI can warmly recommend Mr. 
Lacon Watson's new novel.’’-- 
Bystander. 7/6 net 


The ies of the Talon 


By Louis Tracy 
Author of **The Park Lane 
Mystery,"’ etc. 

“In ‘The Law of the Talon’ Mr. 
Tracy has devised a plot of 
peculiar strength and original- 
ity, and a series of events as 
stirring and unexpected as has 
been unfolded for many years 
past.""—Sunday Times. he 
Law of the Talon’ keeps things 
moving at top speed right up 
to the end.""—Liverpool Post. 

7/6 net 


T#BLUE CASTL 


The Blue Castle 


By L. M. Montgomery 
Author of *‘ Anne of Green Gables" 
“A charming romance with a 
setting on an island situated in 
one of the picturesque Canadian 
lakes in Ontario, and a strong 
feature are the wonderful de- 
scriptive passages relating to 
natural scenery.’’—Hull Daily 
Mail. “A most readable and 
charming tale."'—Church of Eng- 
land Newspaper. ‘‘Romance and 
humour unite to give it charm.” 
—Liverpool Post. 7/6 net 


ENTER,A MESSENGER 
the Brave Music! 


Enter, a Messenger 


By Richard Blaker 
Author of “Oh, the Brave Music!" 
Richard Blaker, the author of 
“Enter, a Messenger,”’ is one of 
the most brilliant and individual 
of the younger novelists. To 
Phyllis, life was herself and 
Johnnie... But messengers in- 
sisted upon entering, just as 
they always do in life—and 
there you have the theme of 
a real living story. The finest 
book that he has yet written. 

7/6 net 
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By the Creator of 
JIMMIE DALE 


RED LEDGER 


PRANK L.PACKARD 


The Red Ledger 
By Frank L. Packard 
Author of **Jimmie Dale,"’ etc. 
The inimitable creator of 
“Jimmie Dale” grows in popu- 
larity every day. Indeed, Frank 
L. Packard is one of the most 
versatile of modern writers, 
and his new book, “The Red 
Ledger,”” promises to out-rival 
in popularity even the “Jimmie 
Dale"’ books. A story with 
speed and thrills, showing an 
old man repaying his debts 
with startling interest. 7/6 net 


Che 
MOORLAND 
MAN 

R:C.ASHBY 


AND A GREAT SACRIFICE SET 
IN MOUNTAIN ANO DALE 


The Moorland Man 
By R. C. Ashby 


““As the chapters of this restful 
story of a Northern farm un- 
fold, one is moved more and 
more to the thought that here 
we have an author possessing 
a close artistic kinship with 
R Blackmore and Emily 
Bronté."* -— Nottingham Journal. 
“It is of Yorkshire Mr. Ashby 
writes, of strong, long-lived, 
dale folk, and of a great love 
which entailed great sacrifice."” 
—Hull Daily Mail. 7/6 net 


The Man of Her Choice 


By William Ashley 


“The Man of Her Choice” is 
as uncommon as it is charm- 
ing. There is no mystery, no 
sex controversy, no political 
intrigue. Through its uncon- 
mon appeal the greater is the 
attraction, and the fiction-lov- 
ing people who enjoy a really 
story-telling story will find 
ample enjoyment within its 
pages.""—Hull Daily Mail. 

7/6 net 


The Third 
Messerger 


PATRICK 
WYNNTON 


The Black Turret & mb 


The Third Messenger 
By Patrick Wynnton 
Author of ‘‘The Black Turret”’ 


“Can be recommended to all 
lovers of tales of romantic ad- 
venture.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
‘thriller’ of real merit."’—Bir- 
mingham Post. *‘Sends his hero 
and heroine through some truly 
amazing adventures." * — Liver- 
pool Post. ‘He keeps up an 
amazing pace to the end.""— 
Daily Chronicle. ‘*Told with in- 
fectious gusto.’’--John o’ Lon- 
don's Weekly. 7/6 net 


Master Secretary 
By James Ireland 


**Master Secretary” is an enter- 
taining historical novel set in 
the romantic times of Queen 
Elizabeth, and deals with the 
affairs of the unfortunate Mary 
of Scots. ‘What a won- 
erful living procession of the 
great dead does James Ireland 
march across the storied pages 
of his novel. The plot and the 
plotters are vastly interesting 
and amazingly human.”""—John 
o’ London's W eekly. 7/6 net 


The Bar 20 Rides Again 


By Clarence E. Mulford 
Author of the ‘‘Bar 20°" Novels 


A new Mulford about old 
friends. In ‘‘The Bar 20 Rides 
Again,” Johnny Nelson, Red 
Connors and Hopalong Cas- 
sidy ride again in this popular 
round-up. Hats off to Mul- 
ford and the Three Musketeers 
of the Western world. 

7/6 net 


McGlusky 
the Trail Blazer 


yA.G.Hales . 

Author of the “‘McGlusky"’ Books 
“Another McGlusky story, with 
humour, adventure and excite- 
ment in full measure."’"—Daily 
Chronicle. McGlusky is back in 

South Africa again, this time as 
a_ blazer of trails in search of 
diamonds. His new partner is 
Bucky O'Grady, a perky little 
man, who is a perfect foil for 
our lovable old friend. 7/6 net 


The Stronger Hand 


By John Goodwin 
Author of ‘‘Mafalda” 
“A fascinating story wrapped 
in mystery from beginning to 
end. There is a ‘Monte Cristo’ 
touch about the whole thing."” 
Nottingham Journal. “Certainly 
in the first line of modern fic- 
tion. An interesting dash of 
love interest is included, and 
the character of Sadie is also 
ood reading. Creates suspense 
tom cover to cover.”—Hull 
Daily Mail. 7/6 net 


ick -on-the - tri¢der 
TEEN TLEMAN fron VIRGINIA 
CHARLES 
DEN 
SELTZER 


The Gentleman from: 
Virginia 
By Charles Alden Seltzer 
Author of ‘‘The Boss of the 
Lasy Y,"’ etc. 
“Charles Alden Seltzer is an 
expert in Western yarns, but he 
gives an added picturesqueness 
to his latest story, ‘The Gentle- 
man from Virginia,’ by making 
his hero look as if he had 
stepped out of an oil painting 
of Cavalier days.’’—Aberdeen 
Press. 7/6 net 


Harvest 

By Peter Deane 
With Foreword by Sir Philip Gibbs 
“Harvest,"" by Peter Deane, is 
a serious book which will be 
taken seriously by the critics. 
Indeed, it is a book to give 
you furiously to think. Sir 
Philip Gibbs closes his re- 
markable foreword with the 
following words: would 
not happen so often in the 
world if, like Peter Deane, we 
had pity for the women who 
do the harvesting.” 7/6 net 


The Bushland Man 
By James Pollard 


“What Gene Stratton-Porter did 
for the Limberlost swamps Mr. 
Pollard looks like doing for the 
Australian bush.” -—— Edinburgh 
Evening News. *““The Australian 
bush is almost virgin territory 
for the novelist, and this story 
introduces scenes and characters 
having a charm and freshness 
all their own."’"—Scotsman. “‘It 
echoes the sights and sounds of 
the bush with the skill of one who 
loves it.""—Irish Times. 7/6 net 


The Secret of the Coc 


NBY HADATH 


The Secret of the Code 


By Gunby Hadath 
Author of ‘‘Go Bang Garry,” etc. 
“This book from the pen of 
Gunby Hadath is refresningly 
well written, and will delight 
the hearts of schoolboys as well 
as grown-ups. The author had 
already established his pre- 
eminence as a writer of school 
yarns, and herein he thoroughly 
maintains his reputation. His 
character drawing and racy 
humour are of a high quality.’ 
—Haull Daily Mail. §/- ne: 
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ILLUSION Janet Ling 


‘Miss Janet Ling has charm, real insight, and touches life at many points. She can be direct, fantastic, elusive, or tragic. Amongst short story 
writers she must be counted with. Her book is certainly one for the bookshelf.'’—South Wales News. 7/6 net 


WYNNE OF WINDWHISTLE (Author of “The Man the Women Loved,” etc.) Ruby M. Ayres 


“Once again the methods of the masterful lover have triumphed, love at_first sight, a whirlwind marriage, a little bother while the bride is dis- 
covering her own mind, and then roses, roses all the way.’’—Yorkshire Evening Post. 3/6 net 


SLOW BURGESS i (Author of “The Way of the Buffalo,”’ etc.) Charles Alden Seltzer 


Charles Alden Seltzer has now become one of the best known and most popular of the Western writers. ‘Slow Burgess” is about as slow as 


lightning. What with cattle raids, love making and tight corners, there is hardly time to breathe in a Charles Alden Seltzer novel. 7/6 net 
A BACKWOODS PRINCESS (Author of “The Shanty Sled,” etc.) Hulbert Footner 
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THE POPULARITY OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


By SHEILA 


NE of the many remarkable things about St. 
Francis of Assisi is the breadth as well as the 
strength of his appeal. With him it is not a case of 
special devotion 
from members of 
the Church which 
he inspired, nor 
even of the 
admiration of 
those who, while 
not members of 
that Church, 
have the greatest 
sympathy with 
the Catholic 
spirit. Francis of 
Assisi is a hero 
to many to whom 
Catholicism or 
indeed any form 
of orthodox 
religion means 
little. His most 
famous bio- 
grapher: is a 
Liberal Pro- 
testant. Yet 
Francis is not 
only a Catholic 
saint and a saint 
of the so-called 
Dark Ages, but 
a monastic saint, 
vowed to a life 
apart from his 
fellows, with a 
whole system of 
discipline and 
prayer, as well 
as orthodox 
Roman theology, 
dividing him from the semi-sentimental, 
materialistic thought of to-day. 

For psychological reasons it would be interesting to 
know why certain saints capture at once the popular 
imagination, while others, whose sanctity appears to 
be no less and who made just as much stir in their own 
generation, have no appeal beyond their immediate 
time and devotees. Why is it, for instance, that 
Francis of Assisi attracts more widely than Francis de 
Sales or Francis Xavier? In the first case, perhaps, the 


semi- 


KAYE-SMITH. 


From the painting by Rubens. 


reason is not hard to find. Francis de Sales was a high- 
born bishop, a prince of the Church and a nobleman ; 
and though the collect appointed for his feast celebrates 
the “Blessed 
Confessor Saint 
Francis” having 
“become all 
things toallmen,”’ 
the circumstances 
of his life, as 
given us either by 
himself or by his 
fervent disciple, 
the Bishop of 
Belley, show him 
as chiefly a fre- 
quenter of eccles- 
iasticalcircles, 
moving either 
among devout 
women or pious 
churchmen. 
There is about 
him too rare an 
atmosphere, he 
lacks homeliness, 
and though he 
lived nearer our 
age than St. 
Francis of Assisi 
he seems al- 
together more 
remote from us. 

In the case 
of St. Francis 
Xavier the situa- 
tion is more 
complex. Here 
is a man whose 
story, one would 
think, is bound 
to capture the popular imagination outside his own 
communion as well as within it—the soldier of 
fortune converted and changed into the soldier of the 
Lord, the life of dedicated adventure, ranging from 
the shores of Spain to the unknown shores of the 
Yellow Sea—beside which the saint died with his eyes 
on China, the land to which he longed to bring the 
Good News he had brought with so much romantic 
triumph to Japan. 

No doubt one reason why we have not the same 
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feeling for Francis de Sales and Francis Xavier as we have 
for Francis of Assisi is that they were both theologians, 
and theologians brought by the conditions of their time 
into direct conflict with the faith which is the faith of 
most Englishmen of the present day. Francis de Sales 
drove back the Reformation from Savoy into Switzer- 
land; Francis Xavier, Knight of the Society of Jesus, 
was pledged to fight the darkness of Protestant error 
with the light of truth as shed by the Council of Trent. 
The average man does not like the theologian, even if 
he happens to agree with his theology; or rather I 
should say that the amateur theologian does not like 
the professional. We are all theologians in a measure, 
and are jealous for the little systems we build for our- 
selves and range against those great edifices of the 
chartered craftsmen, as gipsies pitch their tents in the 
grounds of a great house. 
' But I think another reason why Francis Xavier, at 
least, fails in his appeal to the majority, is that from its 
beginning there has been a tendency to ignore and 
belittle the virile element in Christianity. The soldier 
saint has not the same chance of popularity as the 
saint whose only war-cry appears to be “ Peace and 
goodwill.” Francis of Assisi was kind to animals, 
while the Jesuits burnt heretics—that may account in a 
measure for the difference in our attitude towards them. 
We see this tendency to emasculation at work through- 
out the whole history of Christianity. We see it in 
church music, which has degenerated from the austere 
simplicity of Gregory to the sentimental banalities of 
Gounod—and worse than Gounod. We see it in 
church art—the saint in a stained glass window and in 
most so-called religious pictures is an anemic if not 
an effeminate creature. Even a harsh, knobby, trucu- 
lent personality like St. Paul can only be made manly 
by the addition of a beard, and when we come to St. 
John—Boanerges, Son of. Thunder—all that as a rule 
the artist can show us is a drooping, sentimental boy. 
We have even pursued this tendency with our Lord 
Himself. I doubt if there is any aspect of the Gospels 
more striking to anyone who reads them for the first 
time, or who reads them after a long interval, than 
the fact that the Christ they show is so entirely different 
from the Christ of popular tradition. Instead of the 
“‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild”’ of the hymn, we find 
the Lion of Judah roaring in the courts of the Lord, 
fierce and relentless in His condemnation of all that 
was hateful to His Father’s honour. If at whiles 
He carries the shepherd’s crook, at others He is 
armed with the whip of small cords with which He 
drove the money-changers from the Temple when the 
zeal of the Lord’s house ate Him up. Instead of a 
careless, good-natured toleration of every form of 
belief and ethics, we find a Teacher who replied to 
that inquiring nonconformist, the woman of Samaria : 
“Ye worship ye know not what; salvation is of the 
Jews.” We have built up a milk-and-water concep- 
tion of Christianity which we have come to revolt from, 
forgetting that we ourselves have created it. In this 
we have been helped by changes in the meaning of 
English since the days when the Authorised Version 
of the Bible was made. Then the word “ meek” had 
not its present milky significance, but one very similar 
to that of the French “ debonair.” 


No doubt this sentimentalising process, founded on 
some instinctive tendency, has helped to put St. Francis 
of Assisi in his present place in the popular imagina- 
tion. It is not that he was merely a mild and good- 
tempered saint, but that his life and circumstances give 
more scope for sentiment than do the lives of Francis de 
Sales or Francis Xavier. Also he is one of the “little” 
saints of history. He is akin to the Little Flower her- 
self, St. Thérése de l’enfant Jésus. One wonders how 
much the popularity of her canonisation is due to the 
fact that she was always such a little girl—a little girl 
whose doll is still to be seen among her relics at Lisieux. 
She gives us the impression that the saintly life is an 
easy and childlike affair, an impression which we cherish 
even while we realise it to be an illusion. The saint who 
strives and fights, who resists unto blood and at a great 
price wins his freedom, may, we admit, be a more admir- 
able character, but we do not find him so appealing. 
There is something so inevitable, so natural and so easy 
about the whole story of St. Francis that our hearts are 
touched even more than our imaginations, our love 
even more than our wonder. 

There is too another quality which has helped recom- 
mend him to Englishmen, and that is his romantic 
fellowship with the beasts. He was their friend in a day 
when they had not the favour that modern times have 
given them. The love of St. Francis for the birds and 
for the fierce wolf of Agobio appeals to us English 
people even more than his love for his fellow men. 
Recently those in high places have pointed out that he 
had an even closer association with the animals, in the 
fact that, like most of his generation, he was probably 
verminous. But we must remember that in those days 
high places were equally liable to the same reproach. 
St. Francis called himself the Troubadour of God, but 
the Troubadours, for all the glamour that history has 
cast upon them, were soiled and tattered fellows, and 
with their gaiety also was mingled austerity, an 
austerity which we find underlying the songs of the 
Troubadour Francis. 

Nowadays only athletes are austere. We expect 
our athletes to train themselves and deny themselves 
for the sake of sport ; we have lost the conception of 
austerity as a training for other ways of life—the life of 
the poet and the life of the saint. In the Middle Ages 
austerity was admired as a form of spiritual athletics— 
the physical side of the training for holiness which the 
saints, who were the sportsmen of the Middle Ages, under- 
went so courageously. Francis, for all his gaiety, was 
no exception to the rule; indeed, though we are 
inclined to turn aside from the idea of his asceticism, 
it stands out as a dominant passion of his life. We 
have the story of his forty days’ fast, the fast which he 
broke in the midst by eating half a loaf for fear 
that he should dare to think himself too like his 
Lord. There is also the well-authenticated story of 
the stigmata—the inward suffering of the spirit so 
reacting on the body that the body itself is wounded 
with the wounds which are the wounds of the Body of 
Christ. 

It is difficult perhaps to see a clear picture of this 
saint. Our pens and imaginations have been too 
busily at work upon him for too long. From the first 
authority has had to check a tendency to over-idealise 
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and romanticise him, for he captured the people’s 
imagination from the start. Later on we may have 
grown too critical, been inclined to deny too much, to 
see too small and one-sided a picture. Perhaps we are 
nearest the truth if we see him as a typical Italian, not 
of the austere, aquiline Roman sort, but the Italian of 
the provinces, merry and smiling, light-hearted, full of 
goodwill and of humility, the Italian that we see so 
often in our streets, come from some peasant home in 
Lombardy or Tuscany, making music under our street 
lamps, a wayfarer giving tunes and smiles for the dole 


of charity. The Italian organ-grinder is not so unlike 
the Italian friar. Is it impossible to imagine an organ- 
grinder who, behind his outward merriment and music- 
making has an intense, almost remorseless, spiritual 
life, hidden austerities and hidden yearnings, hidden 
mystical aspirations and experiences? If our imagina- 
tion can give us that—and I do not think it is beyond 
imagination even if it is beyond probability—then our 
imagination has taken us a little way towards St. 
Francis, where he sits in converse with the sun, wounded 
and smiling. 


WO figures from the Middle Ages, a woman and a 

man, have lately stood out before the modern 
world and taken its homage in acknowledgment of quali- 
ties intensely human but still something more. I mean, 
of course, Joan of Arc and Francis of Assisi. Both are 
Catholic Saints, and we keep their festivals in this order, 
although the French heroine came a full two centuries 
after the “‘ Poverello,” the Poor Man, who was God’s 
friend and ours. I have traced the swift and splendid 
career of the Maid from Orleans to Rheims, and thence 
to Beauvais and the fiery pile beside Rouen Cathedral 
where the saviour of France was burnt in 1431. And 
I have said Mass over the body of the “‘ Seraphic’”’ 
(as we also call him) beneath Giotto’s immortal pictur- 
ing of his dedication to Gospel poverty. Long ago, 
when I first read his life, I added the name of Francis 
to my own, being still a member of what is termed the 
Third Order. But St. Francis did not found any 
“‘ Order,” in the medieval corporate sense. He brought 
a fresh inspiration to Christians by creating in beautiful 
but distracted Umbria something that more resembled 
Galilee than our Western world had seen in the past— 
nothing short of a divine episode. Italy, says a bold 
proverb, added in the person of Francis another page 
to the New Testament. What more could be told us 
that would not seem dispraise after this ? 

And how was the miracle wrought? By a single 
word, but an incarnate example in him that uttered 
it—the word “ poverty.” He said in presence of the 
creative, combative and magnificent thirteenth cen- 
tury, ‘“‘ With Christ I am fastened to the Cross.” He 
stripped himself literally of all things, with a passion 
of disdain so complete that it became joy and broke 
into song. When comrades, kindled by his heavenly 
ardour, thronged about him, Francis bade them go “ as 
God’s minstrels ’’ and spread abroad the glad tidings 
of this emancipation from care, contentions, covetous- 
ness. To be poor, yet happy in God’s favour—that 
was sound Pauline philosophy, ‘‘ as having nothing, 
yet possessing all things.’’ His “ Friars’’—the ‘‘ Breth- 
ren,” or “‘ Minors,”’ the “‘Common Folk ’’—went forth, 
a joyous band, not secluded in cloisters, but as the 
Apostles did, wherever men abounded ; nor is it untrue 
to affirm that wherever they came a wave of Christian 
happiness flowed into suffering hearts. The genuine 
Franciscan note was joy, simple as the Saint’s trust in 
God. Hence the love of nature, the incentives to 
poetry and art. Not only Giotto, but the supreme 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
By Mor. Barry, D.D. 


Dante, whose words paint while they move musically on, 
is in the tradition of Assisi. For the days of Galilee 
had their lovely landscape, their hymns and parables, 
their “‘ Fioretti,”” once again, while Francis with his 
companions evangelised the Casentino country-side. 

And in spirit and in truth we may catch a breath of 
this mountain air, while reading the “ Fioretti,” if we 
will become as little children for awhile. How almost 
impossible is such a mood in a century like ours! Per- 
haps for that very reason many who would not dream 
of imitating Francis are drawn to admire him. English- 
men, too, can enter most heartily into the adventurous 
life, the freedom from bounds, and the extempore 
makeshifts, which lent an air of crusade to the coming 
of the Friars. They were fervent Catholics, but arrived 
everywhere as if to convert the natives; and monas- 
ticism of the elder type found itself old-fashioned 
wherever these wandering “ minstrels of God” ap- 
peared. Francis himself was neither a priest nor a 
monk. He did not wish that his disciples should retire 
into a solitude, or be fenced in with exemptions 
and privileges, much less were they to become Lord 
Abbots or Peers of Parliament, or Prince Bishops. The 
mighty medieval structure of the Church seemed solid 
enough in the age of that undoubtedly great ruler, 
Innocent III, who has been called the Augustus Cesar 
of the Papacy. And when this poor little pilgrim from 
Umbria drew nigh with a petition that he might have 
leave to spread the Gospel message, Pope Innocent 
turned scornfully away. But in a vision of the night 
he saw Francis holding up the roof of St. John Lateran 
against collapse ; and he awoke and altered his policy. 
Henceforth, no favours could be too precious for the 
Friars. The succeeding Pope, Honorius III, conceded 
to Francis that remarkable ‘‘ Indulgence of the Porti- 
uncula’”’ which I cannot stop to explain, but which 
was almost unique among Indulgences down to these 
latter days. Cardinal Ugolino, later known as Pope 
Gregory IX, was a devoted, though politic, friend of 
St. Francis and St. Clare. He canonised Francis in 
the year 1228. 

But neither he nor any other authority of an age 
given over (despite its violence) to legalism could rise 
with our Seraph to the law of liberty. Hence the 
sufferings which he endured from worldly-minded, 
ambitious brethren like that Elias who usurped the 
Saint’s powers, but sacrificed to ambition the original 
simplicity of the movement. No doubt, when thousands 
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all over the West were crowding into it, discipline 
was a necessity and Francis could not exchange his 
beautiful, romantic and tender spirit for the lawgiver’s 
peremptory ways. His Rule was the Gospel he had 
heard in church. That was all he knew. Attempts 
have been made to represent him as drawing up three 
Rules, one for men under vows, a second for the Poor 
Clares, and a third for the so-called Third Order. But 
surely we do him violence if we transform his little 
unstudied expressions into the solemn enactments of 
a Code. The Holy See was acting within its rights 
when it drew up constitutions adapted to these various 
ranks and duties which could not fail to emerge as 
disciples multiplied. After the days of Galilee we must 
expect Jerusalem. And such a struggle as ensued 
between the “ Spirituals’”’ and the “‘ Moderates’ was 
already foreshadowed in the last years of Francis. 
He could neither hinder nor end it. Leaving men and 
their perversities, he went up for a Lent in honour of 
St. Michael to the lonely mountain of La Verna, in 
Casentino. There, so Thomas Aquinas tells Dante in 
the eleventh canto of the Paradiso, 
“On the hard rock 
’Twixt Arno and the Tiber, he from Christ 


Took the last signet, which his limbs two years 
Did carry.” 


Such was the undoubted belief when our supreme 
of Florentines wrote. And I have beheld in Assisi the 
autograph statement to the same effect of Brother Leo, 
companion to the Saint during those two years, who 
had himself seen the facts to which he testifies. A 
marvel without precedent (if I may quote words from 
St. Bonaventure’s Life of St. Francis) could not fail 
to set its recipient apart, even before the great White 
Throne. And how could the faithful do honour beyond 
his merit to the Saint who was literally crucified with 
Christ ? I cannot but conclude that the unique posi- 
tion of Francis in Catholic devotion owes not a little to 
these stigmata,’ or “‘ marks of the Lord Jesus,” 
which St. Paul declares that he himself bore about in 
his own body. 

Francis travelled much, and in many directions. 
Missionary zeal drove him on a voyage to the East, 
when he was nearly cast away off the shore of Albania. 
He joined the Fifth Crusade in 1219 before Damietta 
(not of course as a combatant) and was present at the 
assault and capture of that city. Then it was that he 
“through thirst of martyrdom, stood up in the proud 
Soldan’s presence, and preached Christ.’”” The Soldan, 
Malik Shah, listened courteously, but was like his 
people, ‘unripe for conversion.”’ Francis, however, 
sent missionaries to Morocco, where five of them suffered 
death at the hands of Mohammedan fanatics, while 
he himself made a journey into Spain, urged by this 
vehement desire of spreading the Faith. His teaching 
and example inspired the Order with enthusiasm ; 
they became, and are to this day, guardians of the Holy 
Places in Palestine; their missions to the Far East 
have a fascinating record; and at this moment the 
Archbishop of Simla, who is building a fine Cathedral 
for natives and Europeans, is a Capuchin. 

The expedition to Spain of a man like St. Francis 
yields a welcome glimpse of intercourse between 
Christian and Islamite which proved to be a step in 


the world’s progress. We know how much St. Thomas, 
the ‘‘ Angelic Doctor,’’ was indebted to Spanish-Arabic 
sources for his acquaintance with Greek philosophy. 
And we have learned of late to our astonishment that 
the whole plan and structure of Dante’s greatest work 
were borrowed from Islamic legends dealing with 
Mohammed’s ascent to Heaven on the “Night of 
Power.”’ (See ‘‘Islam and the Divine Comedy,” by 
Professor Miguel Asin, translated from the Spanish by 
H. Sunderland.) 

In the splendid intellectual Renaissance of the 
thirteenth century this man, who had his own divine 
gifts, took no part, neither could he have taken any. 
His mind (if I may speak by the card) was unitive, not 
discursive. He saw heaven opened by faith and love 
to the humble soul; with abstract reasonings, pro- 
positions, deductions, he was simply not at home. 
A poet cares little for syllogisms; yet he reasons in 
his own way. At the humble little church of 
Greccio he kept Christmas with such a joyous re- 
turn to Bethlehem that ever after Catholics have 
brought down from on high the choirs of Heaven, 
and the shepherds from their wintry night-watches, 
to celebrate the birth of our Saviour. We most of 
us keep in the manner of Francis what would 
otherwise be the Yuletide of our heathen ancestors. 
Was not such a visit to the Madonna with her new-born 
Babe in that midnight cave equal to a whole treatise 
of the Incarnation? To Francis the Gospel, instead 
of merely recording a story long past, was alive here 
and now. Its day had not simply come and gone. 
Therefore, Umbria might be an Italian Galilee, and the 
crucified Christ came, borne on the Seraph’s wings, to 
Monte Alverna, just as He had been transfigured on 
Tabor. Francis, I repeat, was concerned with persons, 
not propositions, with Gospel made present, and Christ 
at His people’s call, and a life dedicated to His imitation. 
By and by—nay in the very lifetime of their founder, 
certain disciples turned eagerly to these attractive 
studies. They flocked into Paris, the most brilliant of 
Christian universities ; they would soon be conquering 
Oxford, and in due course making it Scotist, down to 
the Reformation, or even (as may be plausibly main- 
tained) down to this day. St. Francis looked on, as 
an Angel might that could speak no human dialect. 
His quite simple doctrine of Love must find some 
equivalent in Canon Law; his devotion to Jesus be 
drawn out into “ theses,” flung backwards and forwards 
in syllogistic tournaments. I have myself seen this 
done on set occasions in our Roman University. Not 
the slightest irreverence was meant; but I can well 
understand how that beautiful soul shrank and hesitated 
when St. Anthony of Padua began not only to learn 
but to teach scientific theology. 

In truth St. Francis was a poet, to whom every- 
thing in nature brought inspiration. His deep-felt 
“Canticle of the Sun” is a grand Benedicite ; his 
ecstasy when a stave of music rapt him out of this 
world ; and his instant response to the pleadings or the 
mere presence of our lowlier brethren, all betoken a 
sympathy with God’s creation which no verbal wisdom 
would satisfy. The story of the Wolf of Agubbio 
need not be a fable, and is in any case a parable. His 
understanding of the wild wood and its denizens would 
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1. Meeting of SS. Francis and Dominic. 

Andrea della Robbia—Loggia di San Paolo, Florence. Photo by Alinari, Florence. 
From “ Franciscan Legends in Italian Art,” by E, Bugney Slater (Dent). 

2. St. Francis renouncing his heritage. (Giotto fresco at Assisi.) 
3. St. Francis before the Pope. (Giotto.) 
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Giotto : Christmas at Greccio 
(Upper Church of St. Francis, Assisi). 


From “ St. Francis of Assisi and Giotto.” By Dr. Alexander Koltonski. 
(Sampson Low). 


give him rank among Celtic hermits; the dog and 
the dove equally obeyed him; and he preached 
to the birds. No creature that heard him could 
resist him. At Subiaco, in the Apennines, to which 
he once came on pilgrimage, I have been shown the 
rose-garden where he plucked some blossoms. Those 
flowers, touched by St. Francis, they say have no 
thorns. It is a pretty legend. 

And now the whole world is keeping his seventh 
centenary, with a strange simple kind of joy, as when 
a hard-pressed man, looking up from sorrow, calls back 
his innocent childhood, which at once rebukes him 
tenderly and whispers comfort. 


“ Sweet Saint Francis of Assisi, would that thou 
wert here again!” 


Thus our late and still not forgotten Poet Laureate, 
whose temper, training, and success might have been 
reckoned fatal hindrances to his apprehension of a 
character so unlike his own. Happily, it was not so; 
Tennyson’s homage to the Seraphic Father was renewed 
on October 4th, the day of the Saint’s burial, with a 
hearty goodwill, throughout our English-speaking 
world. John Ruskin, who in his fanciful way became 
a “Tertiary,” declared that he taught the Gospel 
of St. Francis. We shall not do ill if we bind the 
same cord about us, and beg a cutting from the 
thornless roses of Subiaco. 


IL POVERELLO. 


By HOLBROOK JACKSON. 


ISTORY is unconscious irony. It was never more 
so than during this present anno Domini, 1926, 
when, by reason of the fact that he died seven hundred 
years ago, we, members of the most acquisitive of all 
civilisations, have been reminded of the Saint of Assisi 
who made poverty and holiness interdependent. It is 
but one more link in the garland of praise to the memory 
of il Poverello to say that if he had seen the irony of 
the situation, as he doubtless would have done had he 
been looking on, he would have laughed in that joyful 
way of his, full of the great confidence of humility. 
St. Francis .was a Mark Tapley among saints. He 
rejoiced that there was work to be done, just as he 
found happiness in allowing the poor to pace him in the 
race for dispossession. He won in that race. He 
wedded his Lady Poverty and so became poorer than 
the poor, and for the seven hundred years since he died 
on a piece of sackcloth spread upon the bare ground, 
pratsing God “ for our Sister the death of the body,” 
for he had no desire even to possess so much as His own 
body, he has been venerated by members of all sections 
of the Christian faith as the practical exponent of an 
adorable but impractical ideal. He is even more highly 
venerated than that. His peculiar and admirable 
qualities, his simplicity and joyousness, his physical 
courage and spiritual strength, have singled him out 
from among all the saints for the special praise, the 
moral acceptance, of the profane and the infidel. 
St. Francis paid his fellow men the compliment of 
love, and they have returned the compliment. They 
still admire him in the perspective of history, because 


he had the courage to be poor, and even the rich envy 
him because he could afford to be happy. 
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(Upper Church of St. Francis, Assisi). 
From “ St. Francis of Assisi and Giotto.’ By Dr. Alexander Koltonski. 
(Sampson Low). 
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Fresco Portrait. 
From “ Franciscan Italy.” By H. E. Goad (Methuen). 


I have been reading carefully and dipping casually 
into some of the books * which soon will be all that 
remains of the septennial celebrations of last October, 
St. Francis in a little while will retire again into the 
ranks of the saints, regarded intimately only by the 
specialist and the devout, but always a little more 
familiar because of the universality of his attitude 
towards life, if not in practice, at least in sentiment. 
These books will remain memorials not to him but to 
our own need of the St. Francis legend. There are 
those who would disentangle the legendary from the 
historic Francis, forgetting, or being incapable of 
understanding, that legends are among the facts of 
history. To strip him of his legendary robes is 
merely to denude him without making him a greater 
reality than he is. The curious and interesting fact 
about the life of St. Francis is not that he has 
become a legend, but that he has remained indisputably 
alive in the imagination of men. His genius is thus 
proved, but not explained. The explanation, I mean 
the outstanding explanation, obvious on a moment’s 
reflection—obvious anyhow and very real for me, and 
I am not of his Church or likely to be—is the funda- 
mental Franciscan idea behind the man and the saint, 
namely, that he is necessary. 


* “ St. Francis of Assisi and Giotto.’’ By Alexander Koltonski. 
5s. (Sampson, Low.)—‘‘ The Life of St. Francis.’’ By W. H. 
Leathem. 3s. 6d. (Clarke.)—‘‘ St. Francis: An Historical 
Drama.” By Father Cuthbert. 5s. (Longmans.)—‘‘ The 
Franciscans in England.”” By Edward Hutton. 7s. 6d. (Con- 
stable.)—‘‘ St. Francis and the Greyfriars.” By Rev. E. 
Hermitage Day, D.D. 5s. 6d. (Mowbray.)—‘ Knights of St. 
Francis.”’ By Elizabeth Grierson. 4s.6d. (Mowbray.)—‘‘ The 
Friars Minor.”” Translated by A. G. Little and H. Boehmer. 
5s. (Dent.) 


St. Francis of Assisi won his place in the affections 
of so many diverse people, in the main, people 
who have no intention whatever of following his 
example, because he symbolised that knowledge 
of the emptiness of possessions which everyone 
feels ‘at certain moments though few admit it. 
He is reputed to have achieved miracles, but the 
greatest miracle of his life was his victory over 
the affections of men although he had renounced every- 
thing men desire. St. Francis proved himself to be a 
psychological necessity. The popular idea of his 
popularity is that, as Matthew Arnold said, ‘‘ he brought 
religion to the people,’ realising that ‘‘ poverty and 
suffering are a condition of the people, the multitude, 
the immense majority of mankind.” That may have 
been true at one time; it is more than probable that 
it was true in the thirteenth century. But it does not 
explain his continued popularity among all classes. 
The explanation of that popularity, it would seem to me, 
is only possible on the basis of what I have called 
psychological necessity. One of the outstanding 
characteristics of modern civilisation is our tendency 
to engage in doing a more or less definite job of work 
and hiring others to live for us. Instead of singing songs 
for ourselves we allow others to sing to us at concerts, 
through loud-speakers and gramophones; we go in 
increasing numbers to see increasingly specialised 
athletes play games for us, at cricket and football 
matches and boxing tournaments ; our sedentary lives 
are relieved by the dramatic conflict in the theatre and 
the violence of the popular press; and the hotelier is 
rapidly becoming a substitute for the domestic host. 
This tendency is common to all classes, but it becomes 
most intense amongst those who have comfortable 
incomes. So it comes about that we support people 
who play for us, and look with sentimental affection 
upon those who make a profession of being poor for us. 
St. Francis and his Order have become a part of our 
romance by proxy. We have sentimentalised the 
Greyfriars in much the same way as we have 
sentimentalised the common tramp. For us St. 
Francis is a spiritualised ‘‘ Beloved Vagabond.’’ As 
for the poor, who were the original devotees of the 
Saint, they know little of St. Francis and need him less 
because they have no occasion to indulge their poverty 
by proxy. 

In the thirteenth century religion had become a thing 
apart much as it is to-day. St. Francis was a protest 
against that apartness. He saw that the barrier 
between the possessed and the dispossessed was a limita- 
tion of the Christian idea, and by dispossessing himself 
he sought once more to communalise religion. But 
religion for him was a joyous and not a gloomy thing. 
He was as happy as a Salvationist. It was this joyous- 
ness that he contributed to his fellows rather than any 
other of his religious attributes. And perhaps in this 
we have the final key to such power as he still wields. 
Doctor Alexander Koltonski has shown in his eloquent 
little book how the Franciscan cult affected the art of 
the period. ‘“‘The gloomy forms of French Gothic 
did not apparently suit the simplicity of Franciscan 
sermons,”’ and ‘‘ by reducing to a minimum the impor- 
tance of the Church as an intermediary between God and 
man, he created that wonderful base for individuality 
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whereon blossomed in later years the most exquisite 
flowers of human thought.” There was a kindly 
spaciousness and brightness about his attitude. It 
was as much the negation of the acquisitive caveman 
as of the religious caveman. And finally the quint- 
essence of his genius was not so much what he did as 
what he was. If he had not been a saint he might have 
been a wit. The idea is supported by his replies to his 


critics. His joyousness was geographical and climatic. 
He was a child of Italy and the sun. I like to think of 
him as opening doors and windows to let in the light. 
He has done that for seven hundred years, and it is not 
only evident in the hearts of those he has influenced, 
but in the art of Italy. Saint Francis was once a 
renaissance ; it is his tragedy and ours that he has 
become a convention. 


PATHETIC YET SPLENDID.°* 


By C. Lewis HInNp. 


HIS is a pathetic, yet a splendid book. 
It is pathetic because it can please nobody 
wholly—neither the full believer, the half believer, nor 
the unbeliever. It is pathetic, too, because Jesus, or 
pure religion, is of the heart, not of the head. © Mr. 
Middleton Murry is an Intellectual. But let me be 
fair: let me quote a passage towards the end, at the 
conclusion of his chapter called ‘‘ The Final Message ”’ : 
“For, whatever we may believe, whatever we may 
know, if our souls are alive at all, we are judged by 
Jesus of Nazareth. One act of love, and we live; 
and the loveless ones are damned everlastingly.”’ 


Just what he means I know not. To be 
“damned everlastingly is incomprehensible to 
me. But I understand the word—love. It is 
pathetic—this undying love in this author’s heart, 
trying to illumine his intellect. Many years hav: 
passed since I read Renan, but I seem to remember 
that he always made his meaning beautifully clear, 
even his radiant doubts. The trouble with lay 
writers on Jesus, who are Unitarians, is that while 
treating Jesus as man they can never forget that 
he talks as God might talk. They can never 
forget the wonder of Jesus. 

It is a splendid book because Mr. Middleton 
Murry must have given years to his task—that is 
not the word—let me say to his infatuation, all 
the time knowing that he could convince neither 
the convinced nor the unconvinced. Why then 
did he write this book? He tells us—-“‘ I wrote 
it because I needed to write it; it had become 
urgent upon me to make up my mind about 
Jesus.’"” His mind, observe, not his heart. Has 
he made up his mind? Has he made up any- 
body’s mind with the 317 pages of his splendid 
forlorn hope? Words! Words! Words! We 
are told that the pure in heart shall see God, 
not that the intellect shall see God. 

Mr. Murry also informs us that “ what is original, 
and so far as I know, wholly original in the Life 
is the psychological interpretation of these his- 
torical facts—that is to say, the history of the 
development of the mind and soul of Jesus from 
His baptism until His death.” 

Well, and what then ? I gain nothing from his 
“ psychological interpretation.”” Yet I have read 
every word of his book, pondered many, and 


By courtesy of Sir Joseph Duveen. 


* “The Life of Jesus.” 
10s. 6d. 


By J. Middleton Murry. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


started (I was bred a Unitarian and so am shock- 
proof) when I read that Simon Peter’s name the 
Rock was “ given with a smile, and that it meant 
Simon the Wobbler.” No, I gain nothing from this 
“ Life of Jesus’’ except admiration for the splendid 
infatuation of the author. But it has turned me 
towards dwelling more intently upon these matters 
which are never far away from the heart of an elderly 
man who cheerfully sees the world ever growing but 


The Funeral of St. Francis. 
By Sassetta, 1444. 


From “ St. Francis of Assisi.” (University of London Press). 
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ever lessening for him. Said Mr. Edwards to Dr. 
Johnson, “I have tried too in my time to be a 
philosopher ;_ but, I don’t know how, cheerfulness was 
always breaking in.” 

Cheerfulness broke in when after reading Mr. Middle- 
ton Murry’s “ Life of Jesus ’’ I turned to an interesting 
Bible I possess wherein all the words of Jesus in the 
New Testament are printed in red letters. I read, and 
it was like arriving home after a bewildering journey. 
And I remembered a dinner party at the house of a 
Christian Scientist in America, a few years ago, when 
that body was divided into two opposing camps, and 
Words, Words, Words met you everywhere. There 
was a bride at that dinner-party who had lately become 
a Christian Scientist. I admired her because she was 
silent during our long, not uninteresting, but rather 
worldly—the letter not the spirit—discussion about 
the rightness of one camp, and the wrongness of the 
other. When we were at the height of our argument 
I turned to her and said, ‘‘ You have not spoken.” She 
replied, “‘ Why not go back to Jesus.” Then there was 
silence. We had been reproved. 

But I am reviewing this book—or I am supposed to 
be. As I have said, its chief value may be that it 
directs our minds to Mr. Middleton Murry’s infatuation. 
Certainly it has made me read other reviews, and visit 
places of worship, perhaps to pray, but also to be 
reminded of Belief that needs no words to strengthen 
it, which is the real thing. Such Belief comes from 
within, not from without. Churches should be 
accessories not essentials. 

First two reviews of this “‘ Life of Jesus ’’—two that 
count. No. 1 was in The Times Literary Supplement, 
an extraordinarily sympathetic, friendly and long 
review, but one of those that never actually say that 


It ended thus, ‘‘ This is a true 
It is a gift to religion as well 


two and two is four. 
work of evangelisation. 
as to modern letters.” 

The second was in the British Weekly. It was also 
long: it was signed James Moffatt: it was, if I may 
say so, much to my liking because in column two, Mr. 
Moffatt comes to grips with the author, has no doubts 
that two and two make four, and says, ‘“‘ Here is one 
more book on lines that lead nowhere.”’ 

To refresh myself, and to see the act of worship, 
after so much talk about its meaning, I attended West- 
minster Abbey, the Roman Catholic Cathedral, and 
the Wesleyan service at Central Buildings. Oh, hearts 
seeking peace! ‘‘ Let not him that seeketh cease from 
his search until he find, and when he finds he shall 
wonder: wondering, he shall reach the kingdom, 
and when he reacheth the kingdom he shall find 
rest.” 

There was a fourth adventure. I sat through a 
Coliseum programme, including an appalling Jazz band 
for the pleasure of watching the faces of the audience 
during the performance of Bernard Shaw’s “ The 
Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet.”’ 

Later, as luck would have it, I read in a magazine 
that President Coolidge has ‘‘ an abiding faith in a 
divine power which is working for the good of humanity,” 
and I reflected that the worshippers in all the forms of 
worship above mentioned, and Mr. Middleton Murry, 
could unite in the belief that, however they may 
disagree about the origin and purpose of Jesus of 
Nazareth, they can agree that he revealed to man 
the ‘Divine Power,” and that his revelation has 
not been surpassed, and never, I suppose, can be 
surpassed. 

There, in a world of disagreement, is unity. 


TAGORE.* 


By WILFRID GIBSON. 


T is a difficult and thankless task to attempt to 
assess the essential and permanent value of the 
work of a versatile and voluminous contemporary. 
With the older writers who have already passed through 
the refining fires of time, no especial gift of divination 
is needed ; we can discover the gold at a glance, and 
disregard the dross: but, with the output of a con- 
temporary, the critic must try to perform the offices 
of time, and do the necessary riddling and purging 
himself. Mr. Thompson complains of the treatment 
of Tagore by his English reviewers: he says that they 
are now blowing cold, after having welcomed the 
publication of “ Gitanjali’’ in 1912 with a gust of 
enthusiasm; though he does admit that the poet 
himself and his publishers may in a measure be to 
blame for the change of atmosphere. Too rapid a 
succession of small and rather similar books by Tagore 
have been poured out from the press during the last 
fourteen years; and the fire that blazed so famously 
at a first kindling has been almost choked by the 


* “ Rabindranath Tagore.” Ios. 6d. 


(Oxford University Press.) 


By E. J. Thompson. 


successive buckets of fuel that have been injudiciously 
dumped upon: it—fuel that, if it had been added more 
slowly and with discretion, would have fed the fire until 
it burned with a steady and unquenchable glow. Not 
that I mean to hint that the fame of Tagore could ever 
be finally extinguished, even by a _ too-enthusiastic 
publisher. His reputation has only had a temporary 
set-back, a fate that befalls most contemporary reputa- 
tions. Every fresh publication by a living author is 
bound to modify our opinion of the value of his work ; 
and a series of indifferent books may even obliterate 
the impression made by earlier first-rate work ; so 
that we may come, ultimately, to underestimate the 
essential significance of the writer. 

But the difficulties of assessing the value of the 
work of a contemporary native writer are as nothing 
compared with the task of assessing the value of the 
work of a hybrid genius and bilingual writer such as 
Tagore, a genius who derives from the alien and even 
antagonistic cultures of the East and the West ; and I, 
for one, have never been able to make up my mind 
about it. (Please note, Mr. Thompson, I was not one 
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of the early and fickle enthusiasts !) I read the “‘ Gitan- 
jali’’ on its first appearance with a sympathetic 
appreciation, and yet with a feeling that there was 
something a little unsatisfactory about it. I said to 
myself that this might be because the author had 
translated the poems into an alien tongue; and that, 
though he wrote English with distinction, the poems 
probably could only find their perfect expression in the 
original Bengali. (Has a 
poem ever been the same 
poem in two languages ?) 
So that it is a little dis- 
concerting to learn from 
Mr. Thompson’s book that 
some at least of Tagore’s 
countrymen consider that 
his poems are only really 
satisfactory in their English 
versions! Doubtless both 
my opinion and that of the 
Bengali critic quoted are 
biased by, possibly uncon- 
scious, prejudice: and _ yet 
I have no doubt at all in 
my own mind that Tagore, 
whether or no he be a great 
English poet, is a great man, 
and a great man of a new 
type, an international genius, 
and a writer who has 
really assimilated the cultures 
of the East and West. 
When we consider his achieve- 
ment, we are filled with 
hope that Mr. Kipling’s 
dogmatic assertion of the 

impossibility of bringing the ae 

East and West together 

may go the way of so many other cocksure pronounce- 
ments. And this is evidently also the hope of Mr. 
Thompson. His purpose in writing his exhaustive 
study of the poems and plays of Tagore has been “ to 
set out the materials for a new and juster understand- 
ing’’ and to persuade “the reader who is open to 
conviction’”’ that the poet’s work is “much more 
vigorous and varied than it is taken to be” by those 
who only know it from the unsatisfactory English 
versions. What a stupendous task Mr. Thompson has 
set himself, and has indeed accomplished with credit, 
may be appreciated when we consider that the publica- 
tions of Tagore, in the two languages, actually run into 
hundreds ; and that Mr. Thompson computes that his 
poet has written something like 100,000 lines of verse ! 
Not content with attempting a critical survey of this 
huge bulk of poetic work, Mr. Thompson also con- 
siders his subject’s activities as a journalist, play- 
wright, actor, singer and teacher ; and gives an interest- 
ing account of the famous school at Santiniketan, the 
foundation of which institution alone would justify the 


Rabindranath Tagore. 


claim that, in Tagore, we have one of the great spiritual 
forces of the day. Though Mr. Thompson has per- 
formed his task of interpretation with much skill, it 
is impossible for a reviewer who is ignorant of Bengali 
to judge whether he has been entirely successful. He 
tries to hold the balance between those enthusiasts 
who acclaim Tagore as the greatest of the world-poets, 
and those detractors, even more foolish, who denounce 
him as a charlatan—a clever 
Oriental “who has acquired 
a knack of saying things in 
such a way as will readily 
appeal to a European mind.” 
Perhaps he is mistaken 
in attempting to be calmly 
judicial. At all events, he 
does not entirely succeed. 
The balance is_ incessantly 
tilting one way or the other 
as Mr. Thompson is warmed 
by enthusiasm, or cooled by 
adverse winds of criticism : 
so that a great many of 
the verdicts he pronounces in 


passing seem to cancel one 
another. At one moment 
he appears to think that 
Tagore possesses all the attri- 
butes of a great poet; at 
another he seems to find some 
essential quality lacking. 
Yet why should Mr. Thomp- 
son, or indeed anyone else, 
attempt to do the work 
of time? Surely, in doing 
so, we are troubling our- 
selves uselessly, for who can 
anticipate the verdict of 
the future ? Why cannot we be content to enjoy the 
wealth that Tagore offers us with both hands, without 
attempting any searching appraisement of its ultimate 
value, without troubling as to whether he is a great 
poet or not? When we reflect on the mistakes of 
contemporary critics in the past, and recall how their 
giants usually turned out to be pygmies; and how, too 
often, in mistaking molehills for mountains, they were 
altogether oblivious of the authentic peaks on the 
horizon, can we not take warning, and pocket our little 
foot-rules and calipers; and give ourselves up to 
generous and uncritical appreciation ? No, we cannot. 
We love poetry so much, and reverence the poets so 
highly, that we must regard every new-comer with a 
jealous eye, and decline to admit him into the magic 
circle until we have put his work to the most searching 
test we know. We must inevitably make foolish and 
lamentable misjudgments, being fallible mortals; but 
we shall at least preserve our integrity. To Mr. 
Thompson all honour is due for his serious study of the 


work of one of the most significant writers of our time. 
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THEODORE DREISER. 


By R. ROBERTs. 


I 


OMEWHERE Mr. Dreiser said once: “ For myself 

I do not know what truth is, what beauty is, 
what love is, what hope is.” It is an unfortunate 
position for a creative artist, and it explains the extra- 
ordinary character of Mr. Dreiser’s books. An artist 
has no reason for producing work unless he has a vision 
of beauty; he has no reason for studying character, 
unless he can say what is true or what is false; only 
a complete cynicism, which must result in complete 
inertia, can afford to be ignorant of the difference 
between love and hate; and not to know what hope 
is, is to confess unacquaintance with disappointment, 
which is absurd. So reason tells any of us; and yet 
Mr. Dreiser is undoubtedly sincere, he is, in his strange, 
chaotic, unregulated way, an artist. How can this be 
explained ? There are two explanations. If his work 
—not only his fiction, but also his biographical books— 
is read even carelessly, it is quickly evident that his 
approach to the world and to his fellow-creatures is 
essentially unintellectual. Mr. Dreiser was writing long 
before Mr. D. H. Lawrence made popular those philoso- 
phies which depreciate reason, long before he was 
preaching the pre-eminence of the solar plexus; yet 
Theodore Dreiser might be a character in one of Mr. 
Lawrence’s novels. When he says he does not know 
“what truth is,” he is sincere and speaking the truth : 
but the importance of his confession becomes profoundly 
modified when we realise that Mr. Dreiser does not know 
anything. He feels. 
awareness. 


He has a curious, blundering 
Acutely aware of his own abandonment 
and ignorance in a world he neither understands nor 
likes, he moves vast antenne blindly, persistently feel- 
ing after things in the universe, things which he hears, 
without comprehending, other men call , 
“truth”? and “ beauty.” 

Then there is another truth of this nihilism. The 
blind, we know, become amazingly sensitive to touch, 
and sometimes to smell. So, Mr. Dreiser, who does not 
know what truth is, has, I am certain, an intellectual 
as well as emotional hold over one quality. He knows 
what pity is, and he knows what cruelty is. The one 
is revealed to him by touch, while he can smell the 
other, finding it—as in his study of Frank Cowper Wood 
in “ The Financier ’’ and ‘‘ The Titan ’’-—in its subtlest 
and most disguised forms. 

This instinctive sense of pity is what makes Dreiser’s 
books most noteworthy. It has no patronage, and it 
has no philosophy. At the sight of suffering Dreiser 
pities, just as a man will blink if a candle is suddenly, 
in the dark, flashed in his eyes. In Dreiser’s complete 
freedom from patronage will be found the reason, if 
not the excuse, for the dreadful wearisomeness, the 
heavy-footed, maddening boredom which he too often 
produces. For he sees no reason why everything should 
not be told about everybody and anything. He has 
no particular curiosity, for curiosity is a kind of selec- 
tion : he just notices everything, puts down everything, 
and expects us (or perhaps does not expect us) to share 
his sense of interest in these details which have no 


“love” and 


value—except that they arouse a sense of pity, and the 
sense of pity is the only human emotion which Dreiser 
thoroughly understands and continuously experiences. 


II 


Theodore Dreiser was born in the United States in 
1871. He has written short stories, plays, much 
journalism, two books of autobiography, and six novels. 
“Sister Carrie,”’ ‘‘ Jennie Gerhardt,” ‘“‘ The Financier,” 
“The Titan,” ‘‘ The Genius’”’ and, the latest, ‘‘ An 
American Tragedy.”* There has been a good deal of 
discussion in America concerning Dreiser’s derivations. 
The obvious suggestion of Zola was countered by the 
author with the information that he had not read the 
French author when he began writing. This is of 
course unimportant. Long before Mr. Dreiser pub- 
lished “ Sister Carrie’ in 1900 the naturalist method 
had been familiarised in many languages and in in- 
numerable books : nobody who could read a newspaper 
report could escape it, except by deliberate rejection. 
Dreiser seems to have encountered it through the later 


novels of Thomas Hardy, possibly through the novels 


of Frank Norris, his compatriot, and, I should say, 
through Sudermann and the George Moore of “A 
Mummer’s Wife’’ and of ‘ Esther Waters.’”’ What 
distinguishes Dreiser from Moore and Hardy, and in a 
less degree from Zola, is his lamentable lack of style. 
It is easy to attach too much importance to style. 
Dickens, whose style is often execrable, is a much 
greater author than Walter Pater or even than Flaubert, 
and this although Dickens never wrote a single book 
as perfect as ‘“‘ Madame Bovary.’’ But Dickens’s style 
can also be extremely good—it nearly always is in his 
more frankly comic passages, or even in the low melo- 
drama of “ Oliver Twist.’’ Dreiser’s style is, except 
occasionally in a few uncertain passages of intense 
emotion, uniformly banal, cumbrous, awkward and un- 
suitable. It does not remind us of a good style or a 
traditional style, misapprehended and misapplied ; it is 
not a hurried, careless style, as is much of Balzac’s ; it 
is simply the bad style of a man who has never taken 
the trouble to learn the relation of words to a sen- 
tence, or of the sentence to a paragraph. It is so 
undistinguished as often to be unrecognisable. Nor can 
I find that the thought in his books is sufficiently lofty, 
as some American critics aver, to make one overlook 
this clumsiness. An affection for the ideas of Darwin 
and Huxley cannot mean to us quite what they do to 
the lusty young rebels who staged the trial at Dayton, 
Ohio. What compels one to read “ Sister Carrie,” 
“Jennie Gerhardt and ‘“‘ The Titan’”’; what makes 
it just possible for one to read ‘‘ The Genius’”’ is the 
author’s profound respect for humanity, and his con- 
siderable power of looking the pity which he feels. I 
do not believe, however, that his work could not be 
enormously improved if he took the trouble. His 
method has enslaved him : and his practice as a journal- 
ist has perverted his talent. He simply cannot help 


* “An American Tragedy.” 


By Theodore Dreiser. 10s. 
(Constable.) 
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giving the reader information. He tells us about his 
people, instead of allowing or forcing his people to 
think and act for themselves. This is still true even 
in “An American Tragedy,’’ which is certainly his 
masterpiece. Here for instance are Hortense’s thoughts 
about Clyde Griffiths : 


‘‘ She was pleased to think that Clyde was sporty enough 
to think of flowers. Also he was saying such nice things 
about her. At the same time she was convinced that he 
was a boy who had little, if anything, to do with girls. 
And she preferred youths and men who were more ex- 
perienced, not so easily flattered by her—not so easy to 
hold. Yet she could not help thinking that Clyde was a 
better type of boy or man than she was accustomed to— 
more refined. And for that reason, in spite of his gauche- 
ness (in her eyes), she was inclined to tolerate him—to see 
how he would do.” 


The three words in brackets—‘‘ in her eyes ’’—are an 
epitome in miniature of Dreiser’s weakness as a novelist. 
He is describing Hortense’s feelings : nothing else is or 
should be present in the mind of the reader. Suddenly 
the author intrudes himself—not in the frank, old- 
fashioned method of Thackeray, but as an interior 
critic, not an outside showman—in that fatal little 
phrase. He might just as well have marked “ gauche- 
ness ’’ with an asterisk and added a foot-note: ‘‘ Clyde 
Griffiths was not really more awkward than other boys 
ef his age and occupation. His friend, Zeke Gamble, 
knocked his feet together far more often than Clyde ; 
and Bert Toller was much more conspicuous with his 
hands ; while Tom Treadwell, only a week ago, had 
pushed over a perambulator. Hortense was just over- 
particular.” Mr. Dreiser’s capital fault is that he 
cannot for long leave his people alone to manage and 
explain themselves. 


III 


Still, they are people—these players in ‘‘ An American 
Tragedy.”” It is not really Clyde Griffiths’s tragedy, 
though the story ends with his trial, conviction and 
execution for a murder he did not commit, except in 
wish. Clyde is not a tragic character: he has neither 
will enough, nor strong enough desires. The tragedy 


is his mother’s, and Roberta Alden’s, the girl he seduces, 
deserts and allows to drown. In his previous novels 
Mr. Dreiser has often affirmed the weakness, the helpless- 
ness of man: but he has too often done this—especially 
in ‘‘ Jennie Gerhardt ’’—in a way which forces the 
reader to consider whether the argument has not been 
too obviously arranged. There is no suspicion of that 
in ““An American Tragedy.’’ Clyde’s wretched story 
proceeds with the deadly, ineluctable inevitability of 
an ancient tragedy. The stars have so ordered it, and 
there is no one in the book with the power to sway that 
supernal influence. Clyde’s parents are weak and 
gentle. They tour the States as evangelists with a 
gospel compounded mostly of teetotalism and emotional 
evangelicalism.- Clyde starts early to earn his living as 
a bell-boy in an hotel. He is involved in a bad auto- 
mobile accident, and then by chance comes across his 
rich uncle, Griffiths, of a great collar and shirt manu- 
factory. He is doomed from that moment. Though 
his uncle only gives him an inferior job in his business, 
Clyde is popular as well as weak. He gradually climbs 
into society, a society which has no idea of culture 
except the ability to assimilate the more refined kinds 
of comfort and to enjoy the more expensive forms of 
pleasure. His liaison with Roberta Alden—a girl em- 
ployed at the factory in a room over which he has 
charge, becomes a weariness, and when he meets and 
loves Sandra, a terror and an incubus. Clyde feels he 
must get rid of Roberta, who is with child by him: 
because he feels he must marry Sandra. He plans to 
kill Roberta, when she has shown she is determined to 
marry him; and though he can’t do it at the critical 
moment, still Roberta is killed. Then Clyde, guilty in 
desire and intention, behaves as though he were guilty, 
and plunges from one folly of deceit and subterfuge to 
another. The greatest part of the book is the story of 
the trapping and trial of Clyde. In it Mr. Dreiser 
displays that enormous pity of his, a pity unconditioned 
and irrational, a pity as beautiful as the consolation 
of the dawn or the comfort of a dark and secure night. 
For this, and for the portraits of Roberta, of Sandra 
and of Clyde’s mother this book would be memorable. 


WHITMAN IN FICTIVE BIOGRAPHY. 


By JOHN FREEMAN. 


_ IOGRAPHY in the form of a novel... re- 

creating Walt Whitman in all the vigour of 
his fiery genius ’’—the publisher’s description of Mr. 
Rogers’s book* provokes questions which are worth 
pondering. Biography is much less certain than fiction, 
its farm much less insistent, its basis much less steady. 
It is easy to be precise when you are inventing, it is 
hard to be precise when you are engaged in recollection 
—a short definition of biography. The hero of biography 
—if in 1926 he-.may still be called hero rather than 
victim—is capable of those vast surprises, inconsistencies, 
spiritual improprieties, which if we are candid we shall 
admit as true of every man’s life, written or unrecorded ; 
but in all these he is setting a snare for the author. 
He disconcerts the biographer now by his fullness, 
anon by his elusiveness, and again by his cunning 


* “The Magnificent Idler (The Story of Walt Whitman).” 
By Cameron Rogers. 8s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


muteness. He leaves his papers to his widow, his 
friends yield up letters and notes of conversations, and 
the biographer, teased maybe by his own recollections, 
is plagued to reconcile one thing with another and 
present, as he thinks and hopes, a figure of consistency 
and verisimilitude. He becomes, when he is wary, a 
kind of art-photographer, whose chief business is to get 
a smooth, suburban likeness, with all that is hard, 
coarse, odd, smoothed away and vapidity smiling in- 
stead from unwrinkled flesh. Or, escaping this humilia- 
tion, the biographer stumbles upon a worse danger: he 
indulges in speculation, guesses at truth and stays not 
to consider whether a guess is permissible, stretches 
himself and rejoices in the very absence of true material, 
and with the aid of what is supposed to be the “ new 
psychology,” he offers a hypothetical record as boldly 
as if it had the authority of statute. 

Now Mr. Rogers’s biography in the form of a novel 
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is at once a good and a bad book. With a formal and 
avowed biography an opportunity is given to the reader 
to reach his own conclusions upon the presentation of 
facts. All the facts cannot be told between the covers 
of any book ; all those that are told are not likely to be 
correct, and certainly will not be told with equal care 
and disinterestedness ; for there are so many people to 
please, and it is so hard to please oneself instead. Those 
that know most of a man are often those that tell least ; 
loyalty is set as a seal upon their lips, faith unfaithful 
keeps them falsely true ; the instinct to suppress is at 
war with the instinct to reveal, until at length to suppress 
seems kinder than to reveal. What, then, shall the 
zealous student do? His pen is restive, his spirits 
prance, he must write; he calls on the shade of 
Rousseau, but it is conscience that answers, humane 
scruples follow, and he looks in his heart and writes, 
thinking of the time when he, too, may plead from his 
grave for tenderness at the hands of another. 

Mr. Rogers has tried to avoid the handicap of 
biography by pretending a fiction, with a vague back- 
ground of fact. His success is to be judged by com- 
parison with formal biography, and we are entitled 
to ask if the liberty of his method has produced a more 
lively and active image than the stricter method of, 
say, Mr. John Bailey in a recent study of Whitman, 
in “The English Men of Letters” series. The worst 
danger of the fictitious method is avoided, namely, the 
danger of an easy sentimentality, and his invention is 
restrained by a sense of what is fitting in any account 
of a great man; but these are negative merits, and 
there is little to praise as a positive quality. The facts 
of Whitman’s life are not especially obscure, nor are 
they exciting; he impressed people by what he was 
and seemed, rather than by what he said and did. A 
Boswell might have made a hero of him, but even a 
Boswell could not have made him a hero of letters. 
Mr. Rogers shows Whitman as a large general figure, 
blurred and edgeless. Compare Mr. Rogers with 
Whitman himself. Mr. Rogers writes : 

“During the summer of ’63 when the weather smote 
the inhabitants at Washington at midday as with a vast 
and steaming maul, Walt in the early morning would see 
the President riding to his work, a stiff top-hat upon his 
head, clad in rusty black clothes, and his seat upon the 
big grey that he bestrode that of a ploughboy grown old, 
trotting out to the fields, a secure but undistinguished 
equestrian. At his side a young lieutenant of cavalry and 
behind him by twos trotted two dozen or so troopers, 
tanned, expressionless, posting to the swift trot, easily, 
their shoulders loose. Walt would halt and lift a hand in 
salute, marking the brown, lined face of Mr. Lincoln and 


the comprehending sadness of his eyes. He had a face, 
thought Walt, like a Hoosier Michael Angelo ’’—and so on. 


But this is Whitman himself on Lincoln : 


“The President very quietly rode down to the capitol 


in his own carriage, by himself, on a sharp trot about 
noon, either because he wish’d to be on hand to sign bills, 
or to get rid of marching in line with the absurd procession, 
the muslin temple of liberty and pasteboard monitor. 
I saw him on his return, at three o’clock, after the per- 
formance was over. He was in his plain two-horse 
barouche, and look’d very much worn and tired ; the lines, 
indeed, of vast responsibilities, intricate questions, and 
demands of life and death, cut deeper than ever upon his 
dark brown face; yet all the old goodness, tenderness, 
sadness, and canny shrewdness, underneath the furrows. 
(I never see that man without feeling that he is one to 
become personally attach’d to, for his combination of 
purest, heartiest tenderness and native western form of 
manliness.) By his side sat his little boy, of ten years. 
There were no soldiers, only a lot of civilians on horseback, 
with huge yellow scarfs over their shoulders, riding round 
the carriage.” 


The same point might be made by comparing Mr. 
Rogers’s half picturesque shadow of a popular Bohemian 
with the prophetic figure that appears in “ Leaves of 
Grass.” This is Whitman—* the figure of himself ”’ : 

“* This is what you shall do; love the earth and sun and 
the animals, despise riches, give alms to every one that 
asks, stand up for the stupid and crazy, devote your 
income and labour to others, hate tyrants, argue not con- 
cerning God, have patience and indulgence towards the 
people, take off your hat to nothing known or unknown 
or to any man or number of men, go freely with powerful 
uneducated persons and with the young and with the 
mothers of families, read these Leaves in the open air 
every season of every year of your life, re-examine all 
you have been told at school or church or in any book, 
dismiss whatever insults your soul: and your very flesh 
shall be a great poem, and have the richest fluency, not 
only in its words, but in the silent lines of its lips and face, 
and between the lashes of your eyes, and in every motion 
and joint of your body.” 


There are phrases by Sir Edmund Gosse, recounting 
an early visit to Whitman, which yield up a human 
impression far more sharply than Mr. Rogers’s soothing 
inventions. There are incidents recorded by various 
people, eminent and humble, witnessing to something 
extraordinary and massive in Whitman, something 
exhilarating in an hour’s contact with him; but of this 
Mr. Rogers gives scarce a hint. And, above all, Mr. 
Rogers forgets or shrinks from the fact that Whitman 
was a poet: shapeless, vulgar, egotistical—yes ; but 
far more than this, a singer of humanity and divinity 
mingling and uplifting in the body of a man and the 
love of a woman, a singer with notes of the purest 
music permitted to mortal lips, a singer who sang 
easily, naturally, profoundly of those eternal matters of 
which we do not speak save in poetry, nor even think 
save in intense moments of sorrow or joy. Mr. Rogers 
has drawn in his imaginary portrait an American citizen 
of irregular manners and pleasant independence ; he 
has given no picture at all of the man of genius who 
helped to make America a part of civilisation. 


CALE YOUNG RICE.* 


By GILBERT THOMAS. 


NTIL chance brought me this handsome 

“ Definitive Edition” of Mr. Cale Young 
Rice’s plays and poems, containing all the poetical 
work by which he would wish to be known, I had but 


* “Selected Plays and Poems.” 
By Cale Young Rice. 
Stoughton.) 


(Definitive Edition). 
In one volume. 25s. (Hodder & 


a scant acquaintance with the writings of this cele- 
brated American author. Mark you, I have not 
prefixed this admission with ‘I confess”’ or “I am 
afraid.”” I do not pretend that it is only through some 
very singular accident or oversight that Mr. Rice has 
been familiar to me as little more than a name. I am 
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always suspicious of those who assume airs of omniscience. “ The evening sails come home a 
There may be a few critics like Mr. Saintsbury who an ese eam 

can read everything and at the same time retain their Springs ; S . 

zest for reading. But such harvesters of the whole The wind sings. 

field of literature are rare. So great is the modern ; 

output of books that it is impossible for the average 

reader, even if he be a professional one, to keep pace bacirtreat agertesocgeuatien: 


Weaving within their ancient spell 
More 
Than earth's lore. 


with them—if, at all events, he wishes to have any time 
for personal reflection. I make no excuse, therefore, 
for my belated study “The rising moon 
of Mr. Rice, and I am —— — — —— wafts strange 

bold enough to claim the tide, 
some positive ad- On which my dim 
vantage as a critic thoughts seem 
in that I have been to range, 
able to approach his 

. Upon stride, 
work without pre- 
conceptions and un- 
hampered by any 
knowledge of how he 
may be “ estimated ”’ 
by rival cliques. 


«Until, with flooding 
thrill, 
They seem at last 
to blend 
With waves that 


z from the Eternal 
The first obvious ia 
thing about Mr. Rice 
is that he is not a ; 
of 
tions. The arresting ‘ es 
Ss mo- 
line, the flawless sp | 
stanza, are not his. 
It is true that in his eves 
“ Poetic Epigrams’ some of Mr. Rice’s 
he exhibits a clean ES limitations, it has not 


been with a view to 
belittling his stature, 
but of showing the 
kind of poet that he 
is. And he is just 
the kind of poet 
whose work gains by 
being presented in the 


compression of form, Po 
as ‘‘The Dead 
Thinker’’ may 
demonstrate : 
“In the slow, silent 
hearse 
He takes his way 
Home to the Uni- 


verse.” bulk, as in the eight 
Nor can it be denied Mr. Cale Young Rice. hundred page volume 
that the poet can before us. The 
crowd a vivid scene into a small compass. In “A poets of small, but perfect, accomplishment shine 
Poet’s Childhood’ nineteen formative impressions of better in a tiny compass. But Mr. Rice is a singer of 
his early years are recalled in as many brief stanzas, broad, rugged sweep, and it is the sustained and 
of which ‘“‘ Crime ”’ is sufficiently characteristic : cumulative effect of his work that counts. His verse 
i ; has the boldness, the freedom, and the passion of the 

Election day—August, lities that it should 

The town thronged with the country, those at it s 

The first-plucked water-melons have, for it requires but a casual turning of Mr. Rice’s 

Red to the heart with ripeness— pages to show one that the sea is the central spring of 


‘ Money to spend—and so 

A saloon door flung open, 

A rind flicked at a passer, 

A curse, a blade flashing, 
‘ Then blood, the stain of the ages, 
On stones that seemed to the boy 
The altar of murdered Abel.”’ 


his inspiration : 


““O sea, glad bride of me! 
Born of the bright ether and given to wed me, 
Given to glance, ever, for me, and gleam and dance 
in the sun ; 
Come to my arms, come to my reaching arms, 


: That seem so still and unavailing to take you_and 
But, while he can be neat and terse, Mr. Rice seldom 


hold you, 
gives us, in a word or phrase, the stab of sudden and Yet never forget, — 
complete illumination, as do the epigrammists and Never by day or night, , 
impressionalists at their best. His lyrics are, however, 


vital and graceful. Here, for example, is his 


“« Come with your veil thrown back, breaking to spray ! 
“Waves”: 


And oh, with plangeant passion ! 
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Come with your naked sweetness, salt and wholesome, 
to my bosom ; 

Let not a care or crevice of me miss you, or cranny. 

For, oh, the nuptial joy you float into me, 

The cooling ambient clasp of you, I have waited 
over-long, 

And I need to know again its marriage meaning! ”’ 


So, sitting on ‘‘ the grey Maine rocks,” does Mr. Rice 
hear “the Shore’s Song to the Sea.”” And the song 
ends on a note of mysticism : 
“For I think it is not alone to bring forth life that 
I mate you ; 
More than life is the beauty of life with love! 
Plentiful are the children that you bear to me, the 
blossoms, 
The fruits and all the creatures at your breast dewily 
fed, 
But mating is troubled with a far higher meaning— 
A hint of consummation of all things. 
Come utterly then, 
Utterly to me come, 
And let us surge together, clasped close, in infinite 
union, 
Until we reach a transcendence of all birth, and all 
dying, 
An ecstasy holding the universe blended— 
Such ecstasy as is its ultimate Aim!” 


In poem after poem, the sea, in all its moods, lives in 
Mr. Rice’s pages. But the sea, loved for itself, is loved 
still more as the emblem of man’s own passion, striving, 
and uncertainty. Sometimes the horizon is cold and 
forbidding : 


“Who looks too long in the twilight, 
Or the dawn-light, or the noon-light, 
Who sees an anchor lifted 
And hungers past content, 
Shall pack his chest for the world’s end, 
For alien sun—or moonlight, 
And follow the wind, sateless, 
To Disillusionment ! ”’ 


But confidence that ‘‘ I am faring right ’’ returns : 


‘““ When I was far from the sea’s voice and vastness, 
I looked for God in the days and hours and seasons. 
But now, by its large and eternal tides surrounded, 
I know I shall only find Him in the greater swing 
of the years. 

For like the sea’s are His mysteries, not to be learned 
from a single surf-beat ; 

No wave suffices Him for a revelation. 

I will be certain, then, that the stars are not idle 
jetsam tossing 

On meaningless waters of waste Omnipotence.”’ 


But though it is as an interpreter of the sea, and of 
those alternating human moods of doubt and faith 
which the sea inspires and reflects, that Mr. Rice is 
almost supreme among living poets, it would be unfair 
not to suggest the wider range of his vision. He has 


an intensely dramatic interest, akin to Browning’s, in 
men and women. Here again it is struggle that 
fascinates and perplexes him—the struggle not only 
between doubt and faith, but betwixt flesh and spirit. 
A monk tortured by desire is the central character of 
the play, ‘“‘A Night in Avignon,” and in one of his 
dramatic monologues entitled ‘‘ Cloister Lays” the 
poet gives us the prayer of a nun, whose maternal 
instinct is stimulated by the contemplation of Mary with 
her Child, that she be not tempted beyond endurance. 
The conflict between body and soul finds powerful 
utterance again in ‘‘ David,” a long play rich in descrip- 
tion, characterisation and imagination, and impeccable 
in dramatic technique. (Aa a poetic technician Mr. 
Rice is at his best on the large canvass afforded by a 
play.) 

Finally, there is an idyllic phase in Mr. Rice that 
should not be overlooked. Let “‘ The Church by the 
bear witness : 

“A little grey church by the sea, 
In a grey, lone little town that I know, 
Has windows, one, two, and three, 
With each a saint and a verse. 
Lush vines climb over the panes ; 
Saint Paul has leaves twined to his knee ; 
And more than the sea-winds whisper 
Within, to each prayer-lisper. 


On the roof in a stole of moss 

Is a belfry meek and mellow and wise, 
Lifting above it a cross 

And tongued with a priestly bell. 

Grey paths that wind to the door 

Are of shells from the sea’s tide and toss, 
And a coast-light, calm as a verger, 
Greets, near, each seaward emerger. 


Something to soul and heart 

This grey, sad little sea-church is ; 
Fot it holds the sacred art 

Of being simply itself. 

And never can words impart 
What calm beauty in that abides ; 
Or what ineffable leaven 

Of grace, as if from Heaven.”’ 


Mr. Rice may not be a prophet. He may reflect for 
us our own doubts and aspirations and emotions without 
resolving them. But the essential elements of poetry— 
imagination, sympathy, and music—-he possesses in 
abundant measure. He has, moreover, the rare quality 
of being natural. He holds, like his little grey churth, 
the “sacred art’”’ of being simply himself. His work 
is in vivid and wholesome contrast to the artificiality 
too prevalent in modern verse. And how welcome, 
after petty chatter in suffocating rooms, is a glimpse 
of the stars and a breath of the eternal sea ! 


MINIATURE MAGAZINES 


OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


WITH UNPUBLISHED POEMS FROM AN ORIGINAL MS. IN ASHLEY LIBRARY. 
By Davipson Cook, F.S.A.(Scot.). 


HE Brontés apprenticed themselves to literature 
very early, and it is quite evident that the 
favourite diversion in Haworth parsonage was the great 
writing game of “ Authors.” Numerous juvenile Bronté 
manuscripts are extant, and the earliest one in the 
handwriting of Charlotte is in the wonderful collection 
of Mr. H. H. Bonnell, of Philadelphia. It is undated 


but is supposed to have been written about 1824, when 
the author of “ Jane Eyre’’ was eight years of age. 
This early attempt at authorship is a Story without 
title, illustrated with six coloured drawings and maps. 
It begins: ‘‘ There was once a little girl, and her name 
was Anne.” 

In his ‘‘ Notes on some Bronté Poems ”’ (‘‘ Complete 
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Poems of Emily Jane Bronté,”’ 1923, p. xvii), Mr. C. W. 
Hatfield says : 

“From their early years the four Brontés divided 
themselves into two groups in their literary work: the 
two eldest, Charlotte and Patrick Branwell (usually called 
Branwell), invented and wrote about a country named 
Angria, supposed to be situate near the Calabar River, 
east of Niger delta, in West Africa, and overned by a 
king named Zamorna; the two 
youngest, Emily Jane and Anne, 
invented and wrote about Angora, 
a cold and mountainous northern 
country, peopled by a primitive race 
called the Gondals.”’ 


By the time she reached the 
mature age—for the Brontés—of 
thirteen years, Charlotte had written 
many stories, poems, articles and 
playlets, and had created a crowded 
gallery of characters which were so 
real to the creator that I am not 
sure if even in later years they 
were not more vividly alive to her, 
and more idolised in her heart of 
hearts, than any of the characters 
familiar to the world in her published 
books. Among her abounding 


Charlotte Bronte. 


Mr. Wise very kindly allowed me to examine this 
interesting little juvenile magazine, and generously 
permitted me to transcribe its contents, which are 
entirely unpublished. Some of them are here printed 
for the first time by the authority of Mr. Clement 
Shorter, owner of the Bronté copyrights. The first 
item was evidently written by the many-sided editor 
as the Magazine’s Art Critic. The 
article is entitled ‘‘ Review of ‘ The 
Chief Geni in Council’ by Edward 
de Lisle,” and is signed and dated 
at the end, “C. Bronté, December 
9g, 1829.” This is how the keen 
critic of the “Young Men's 
Magazine ’’ makes the contemporary 
French school of artists cringe and 
squirm : 

“The City of Might (as the Glass 
Town is called by that admirable 
novelist, Captain Tree) appears to 
be much more famous for writers of 
eminence than for painters of em- 
inence, for the only Artists of merit 
in the present time are Dundee and 
De Lisle, but these are of superlative 
excellence and their glorious works 
will live from generation to generation, 


literary activities Charlotte Bronté 
produced a number of miniature 
manuscript magazines of which 


From a hitherto unpublished photograph, believed to 

be of Charlotte Bronté, that is in the possession of 

Mr. St. Vincent Rohu. See note in The Bookman’s 
Diary. 


yea, for thousands of years, if this 
sublunary system should last so long, 
after the stiff unnatural colourless 


she was editor and publisher, and 

to which she contributed all manner of early writings 
under various fictitious names such as Captain Bud, 
Captain Tree and Charles Wellesley. One of these bold 
journalistic-literary adventures was “ Natural History. 
A Magazine. January 1829.”’ Another describes itself 
as ‘“‘ Blackwood’s Young Men’s Magazine. Edited by 
the Genius C.B. Printed by Captain Tree and Sold by 
Captain Cory. 1829.” 

Partly with the assistance of her twelve-year-old 
brother Branwell as a joint contributor, Charlotte 
launched on her “ readers,’’ to whom she frequently 
refers, a ‘“‘ Young Men’s Magazine ”’ in a series of six 
tiny numbers dated August to December, 1829. The 
feature was repeated in other six issues dated August 
to December, 1830, alluding to which the young editor 
says: ‘“‘ ThiS second Series of Magazines is conducted 
on like principles with the first; the same eminent 
authors are also engaged to contribute for it.” 

The handwriting in these minute manuscript maga- 
zines is microscopic and at times extremely difficult to 
decipher. The location of some of them is unknown. 
Several are in the Bonnell Collection. There is one 
example in the Bronté Museum at Haworth, and 
another in the MHonresfeld Collection. The sixth 
number of the First Series is in the famous Ashley 
Library, though it has escaped inclusion in the Bronté 
section of Mr. Wise’s delightful catalogue owing to the 
fact that at the time ‘‘ B”’ items were being listed the 
precious little morsel, which measures 2 inches by 
13 inches, had contrived to secrete itself. It consists 
of eighteen written and two blank pages bound in a 
coarse brown paper cover which is lettered on the 
front : 


‘““DECEMBER CB 1829.”’ 


portraits of the French limners (we do 

not mean Le Brun and Vernet &c.) 
are dead buried and forgotten together with the miserable 
beings they represent.” 


The next piece was written by Charlotte Bronté in 
collaboration with Branwell. As far as I know this is 
the first of these juvenile joint productions to appear 
in print: 

HARVEST IN SPAIN. 

Now all is joy and gladness, the ripe fruits 
Of autumn hang on every orchard bough ; 
The living gold of harvest waves around, 
The festooned vine empurpled with the grape 
Weighed to the ground by clusters rich and bright 
As precious Amethyst, gives promise fair 
Of future plenty. While the almond tree 
springs gracefully from out the verdant earth 
Crowned with its em’rald leaves, its pleasant fruit, 
And waving in the gentle fragrant breeze 
Which sweeps o’er orangegroves mid myrtle bowers 
And plays in Olive woods, drinking the dew 
Which falls like crystal on their russet leaves 
hid by luxuriant foliage from the beam 
Of the great glorious sun which shines on high 
In bright and burning strength, casting its rays 
to the firmament of the mighty arc, 
enlightening and illuminating all, 
making it glow with beauty and with joy, 
raising songs of gladness and of praise 
To God the father and the king of all. 

December 9 [C. Bronte (deleted) ] U.T. 1829. 


“U.T.” means ‘“‘ Us Two,” and in “ A General Index 
to the Magazines,” given at the end of this sixth number, 
nine of the items are so initialled, including ‘“‘ The 
statue and vase’”’ and “‘ The boy of the Glass Town,” 
which are inaccurately named in the Bibliography in 
the Bronté Transactions, xxxii, p. 103. 

The next feature of the little magazine is the conclu- 
sion of a tale called “‘ The Swiss Artist,’’ which began 
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in the previous number. This is followed by a prose 
contribution in which is grafted an unpublished poem 
by Charlotte Bronté. It will be remembered that in 
the last Christmas Number of THE BookMAN there 
appeared a Playlet written by Charlotte when she was 


fourteen years of age. Here is one written a year 
earlier : 


CONVERSATIONS NIGHT. 
CapTaIN TREE, CAPTAIN Bup, Marouis oF Duro, AND 
Lorp CHARLES WELLESLEY. 

Captain Bup: Well this has been a right snowing 
blowing winter’s day. 

Marguis oF Duro: O I like such weather when the 
snow is drifted up into great curling wreaths like a garland 
of lillies woven for the coffin of a giant, or to crown his 
head with when he is wrapped in his shroud ; when the 
crystal icicles are hanging from the eaves of the houses 
and the bushy evergreens are all spangled with snow 
flakes as if it was spring and they were flourishing in full 
blossom—— 

Lorp CHARLES WELLESLEY: When all the old women 
traverse the streets in great woollen cloaks and clanking 
in pattens; when apothecaries are seen rushing about 
with gargles and tinctures, and washes for sprained arches, 
chilblains, and frost-bitten noses; when you can hardly 
feel your hands and feet for the cold and are forced to 
stand shuddering over the fire on pain of being petrified 
by the frost—how pleasant that is Arthur ? 


CAPTAIN TREE (laughing): That will do, Lord Charles, 
but do you dislike spring as much as you dislike winter ? 

Lorp C. WELLESLEY: Nearly, only consider of the 
frosty nights and windy showery uncertain days when 
you can’t stir abroad without an umbrella in your hand, 
and if you unfurl it you are in danger of being lifted over 
the tops of the houses. Or perhaps you may be going 
over a bridge and in that case nothing but death stares 
you in the face. Oh, summer and autumn for me. 

Marguis OF Duro: Yes, yes I like summer, cornfields 
green as emeralds, trees with the foliage thick and dark in 
full woods frowning in shadowy groves—all the gardens 
flowering and blooming and casting a sweet, fragrant smell 
as you pass by their high ample walls acovered with fruit 
trees on which the ripe summer or the ripening autumn 
fruits are hanging in rich and gem-like clusters. 

CapTAIN TREE: Now Lord Charles, what do you say 
to Arthur ? 


Lorp C. WELLESLEY: The pleasantest season of the 
year—up you get at break of day and off with your gun 
and greyhound through the fields all hoary with frost in 
the cool crispness of an October morning. Presently the 
horizon becomes illuminated with a faint light which by 
degrees grows brighter and brighter till it is of a glowing 
orange, and at length, just as you are passing some pleasant 
rural farmhouse, a stately chanticleer breaks out with a 
long silver chime. The thin veil of grey mists is suddenly 
rent asunder and the glorious round sun appears in majestic 
splendour over the tops of the light blue hills that are dimly 
seen among rolling clouds of vapour in the distance. 

Marguis oF Duro: Well done Charley. Now let us 


have a little politics. Captain B what do you think of 
the state of France ? 


Captain Bup: I'll tell you what young man, the 
French are naturally of a republican disposition and they 
will not bear long a monarchical much less an absolute 
government, even if the head be their own beloved 
Napoleon (who by the bye has lately shown himself of a 
very tyrannical demeanour—witness the executions of 
Talleyrand, of Detignstes and of Maria Louisa). Berna- 
dotte is likewise going on in a very stylish manner. 

CAPTAIN TREE: They say he’s lately got many accessions 
to the faction Du Nianze. Is’t true I wonder ? 


Captain Bup: Perfectly true. Within the last three 
weeks no less than four thousand persons have sent in 


their adherence including Pigtail, Skeleton, and young 
Napoleon. 

Marguis oF Duro: Young Napoleon is behaving in 
a manner not very becoming his high station. 

CAPTAIN TREE: It is only a week since he was taken 
before a magistrate on the charge of stealing three rings 
off the finger of a man under pretence of telling him his 
fortune. 

Lorp CHARLES WELLESLEY: The poor wretch is in 
danger of starving. Last night as I was standing by the 
fire of Tally’s Inn, a knocking was heard at the, door. 
Somebody opened it and young Napoleon entered. Tally 
asked him what he wanted. He replied that he was come 
a-begging, and then walked up to me. I said, ‘‘ How do 
you do Prince ?’’ He answered that he was very poor 
and hungry, and his pale haggard countenance confirmed 
the truth of what he said. I immediately gave him a 
guinea and he went away. A short time after he was gone 
I had occasion to look what o’clock it was but behold my 
watch had vanished and this morning it was found in his 
possession. 

Captain Bup: What a rogue! 
let us have a song. 


But now young men 
Lorp CHARLES (aside): Shall we Arthur ? 
Marouis: I don’t mind except that I’ll not sing. 
Cuas: Well, well, recite then—— 
Duro: What shall be the subject Bud ? 
Bup: England! 
Marguis oF Duro AND Lorp C. W.: 
Merry England, land of glory, 
Plenty on thee fall, 
Joy dwell on thy castles hoary, 
Gladness in each hall. 


Might be on thy stately towers, 
Beauty in each dell, 

In thy blossomed vernal bowers 
May peace ever dwell. 


When war's trumpet fierce is sounding, 
Britain’s Lion roars, 

O’er the mighty waters bounding 
To the foe’s dark shores. 


When in battle he stands warlike, 
And his meteor sword 

Gleams amid the Fight more starlike, 
Round him blood is poured 


Till his mane is red and gory, 
And his flashing eye, 

As he springs to future glory, 
ls of crimson dye. 


Now when victory hath assuaged him 
Of his thirst for blood, 

’Neath his oaktree he hath laid him, 
While around the flood 


Of the raging mighty ocean 
Guards his own fair land, 

Standing mid the wild commotion 
All serene and grand. 


Marguis oF Duro AND Lorp C, WELLESLEY: Now will 
that do ? 


(Amid loud cheering the curtain falls.) 


At the foot of this page Charlotte has written : 


December 1829 Number ii 
We have been oblige to have 2 
numbers this month. 


The quaint little magazine has even a number of 
displayed advertisements, the first of which reads: 
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GRAND DISCOVERY !!!! 
Captain Brainless has lately discovered a method 
by which men may get rid of their money. 
The last one runs: 
YOUNG MAN NAUGHTY 
Will instruct 6 pupils in the 
elegant art of assassination. 


On the last page there is an arresting drawing of some 
flower which I am not botanist enough to name, and 
above it the young author-editor has written : 


We now take leave of 
our readers 
CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE 


CHILD POETRY IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


by 


HAT notorious road to unpopularity, the com- 
piling of an anthology, is scarcely more fraught 

with danger than the writing of an article with the 
above title; but 
one makes this 
discovery when it 
is too late to re- 
treat. It is a 
wonderful subject, 
the poetry of child- 
hood; but better 
write 30,000 than 
3,000 words about 
it, for you no 
sooner begin to 
delve into English 
literature than 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. 


r. Walter 
x la Mare you over- 


whelmed by the 
wealth of material. One could quite well begin with 
Chaucer (having sternly dismissed pre-Chaucerian 
candidates), and after Chaucer came those successors 
of the fabliaux, the ballads, which, it has been 
authoritatively suggested, were often written by the 
mediaeval ladies—a point in favour of their being 
mentioned here, for it is indisputable that women 
have produced more child poetry than men since child 
poetry became a separate literary genre. 

Certain limitations of our subject must be maintained. 
Only verse can be considered, and in particular verse 
which children would enjoy. That would not exclude 
contributions from the older poets, such as Shakespeare, 
Skelton and Herrick, Amelia Opie and William Oldys; 
but like the eternally popular anonymous nursery 
rhymes, these contributions are generally unpre- 
meditated and accidental. Watts’s ‘‘ Divine Songs ”’ 
(1715) and the still more divine “‘ Songs of Innocence ” 
(1789) were perhaps the first deliberate collections of 
child poems, unless one includes Bunyan’s moral 
emblems for children. Already two problems are in- 
volved. What can children enjoy? How distinguish 
between what is fundamentally poetry per se and the 
less poetic but often more popular verse for children ? 
The former problem should dissolve as we proceed to 
examine the verse which children have enjoyed, leaving 
only a residue of uncertainty as to the importance of 
adult appreciation in the popularity of such work. 

Now for the distinction between the more and the 
less serious poetry, for the differences of poetic rank are 
mainly due to varying degrees of seriousness in the 
poet, seriousness here meaning that quality of sincerity 
by which the writer of verse puts the whole of his 
poetic self into the slightest nursery rhyme. In 


MEGRoz. 


Shakespeare’s lyrical verse are examples which can be 
assigned to each of the broad divisions just suggested. 
Many people would jib at any attempt to put a 
Shakespearean song among the non-serious verse, but 
so long as it is remembered that this is done for purposes 
of comparison and contrast, and that what cannot be 
included with the fundamentally poetic is not necessarily 
untouched by poetry there should be no difficulty in 
admitting that among the serious work is the serenade 
to Sylvia, Touchstone’s “ The rain it raineth every 
day,’ and the dirge of Imogen (“‘ Fear no more the 
heat o’ the sun’’). Among the less serious things, 
which are not born of the embrace of passion and 
thought, we have “ It was a lover and his lass,” “‘ Sigh 
no more ladies, sigh no more,’’ and the pedlar’s song, 
““Lawn as white as driven snow.”’ A useful purpose 
is served by quoting such good things as in our second 
class, apart from the definition of types, for it is a warn- 
ing against treating in a cavalier manner the work of 
a host of writers who have delighted children of all 
ages. 

Having thus boldly rushed in where angels might 
fear to tread, one is no longer afraid of marking off 
lesser work which has won the loving approval of 
countless thousands of readers, or hearers. Among the 
serious verse, fundamentally poetic creations which are 
not to be excluded from the poetry of childhood, is a 
considerable proportion of the rich store of religious 
poetry, particularly the best of that written in the 
seventeenth century. Herbert and Traherne and 
Vaughan offer us preludings of the fresh vision of 
Blake. 


“« How like an Angel came I down ! 
How bright were all things here ! 
When first among His works I did appear 
O how their Glory me did crown ! - 
The world resembled His Eternity, 
In which my soul did walk ; 
And every thing that I did see 
Did with me talk.’” 


From Traherne’s vision it is not a far cry to 
Wordsworth’s philosophy of childhood ; and it is quite 
close to Hodgson : 


«« The everlasting pipe and flute 
Of wind and sea and bird and brute, 
And lips deaf men imagine mute 
In wood and stone and clay,” 


and to De la Mare in more than half of his poems, even 
his most playful : 


«Seem to be smiling at me, he would, 
From his bush in the corner, of may, 
Bony and ownerless, widowed and worn 

Knobble-kneed, lonely and gray ; 
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And over the grass would seem to pass 

"Neath the deep dark blue of the sky, 
Something much better than words between me 
And Nicholas Nye.” 


In the seventeenth century too are the forerunners of 
all that is best in the later ‘‘ sacred’’ poetry of the 
hymn writers. Of how many comparatively modern 
hymns is such a thing as Vaughan’s : 
‘My soul, there is a country 
Far beyond the stars, 
Where stands a winged 
sentry 
All skilful in the wars ”’ 
the precursor ? 

As we should expect, the 
continuity is more remark- 
able than the changes 
brought by time in what 
is essential poetry, because 
this is a product of the 
poet’s searching inner 
quest which touches the 
universal centre of human 
experience. But in that 
great body of work of 
varying poetic degrees, 
but at its best just not 
essential enough to go 
into our first class, from 
Dr. Watts, to the Taylors 
(including a few things from 
Cowper, Southey, Hogg, 
and the “‘ We are Seven” 
Wordsworth), and then 
through a host of writers 
for the young up to the 
present day, the changes 
are very interesting: they 
are as marked as_ the 
changes which come over 


Mrs. Marion St. John Webb, 


Infant Minds’ by Anne and Jane Taylor. 


The sweep- 
ing success of these daughters of a cultured Quaker 


and their collaborator, Adelaide O’Keefe, was un- 
precedented, but thereafter the nineteenth century 
was to yield a vast harvest of verse for children. There 
was Mrs. Elizabeth Turner, whose cautionary tales 
have probably influenced Mr. Belloc’s Bad Child’s 
books, and other modern writers’ productions, not less 
than Watts’s “The 
Sluggard”” and “How 
Doth the Little Busy 
Bee,” and the similar 
verse stories of the 
Taylors. There was 
William Roscoe, whose 
‘“ Butterflies’ Ball ”’ is still 
imitated; and Eliza 
Cook ; and Mary Howitt, 
who wrote ‘‘ The Spider 
and the Fly’; and many 
others, of more or less 
genius up to Lear,* 
Carroll* and Stevenson. 
Nor must we in common 
decency forget Mary 
Elliott, W. B. Rands, Mrs. 
Hawkshare, and Albert 
Midlane who _ wrote 
There’s a Friend for 
Little Children.” 

Why the authors of 
““Meddlesome Matty” 
have nowadays a renewed 
popularity is not easy to 


explain, except on the 
# score of genius, some 
a intrinsic quality by which 


they approached perfec- 
tion in this type of 


: literature. Afterall 

all other types of literature whose new book for children, “* The Magic Lamplighter,”’ illustrated by Margaret . : . , 

reflecting contemporary Tarrant, has just been published by the Medici Society. Twinkle, twinkle, little 
Drawing by Frank E. Slater. ” 

social environment. star’’ does take some 


The most cursory survey suggests that the tastes of 
children are as various as that of adults. The eternal 
appeal of essential poetry is not lost on the child mind ; 
indeed those qualities of poetry which most readily 
win the suffrage of all ages suffice to bring it into the 
child’s sphere, for in the flashing perception of beauty 
child and man, unseparated by the sophisticated, and 
essentially practical reason, join hands in the universal 
communion. Poetry is the sensuous feeling of truth and 
the ecstasy of emotional harmony and this is why no 
poem can be too beautiful for childish enjoyment, for 
that very enjoyment is the trailing of the clouds of 
glory. What does distinguish specifically child poetry 
from poetry in general is a difference in the intellectual 
(including moral) content. Much great poetry contains 
elements beyond the intellectual grasp of the child. 
Even the adult world often requires the accumulation 
of the experience of several generations before it learns 
to appreciate a ‘‘ Divine Comedy ” or a “‘ King Lear.” 

Children’s verse as a popular genre in English literature, 
was not formed—at least, if we except pious verse— 
before the publication in 1804 of “ Original Poems for 


beating. The effect of reaction must also be re- 
membered. Miss Edith Sitwell in her Introduction to 
a recent edition of ‘“‘Meddlesome Matty and Other 
Poems for Infant Minds ’’ suggests : 

‘‘When we ask ourselves—as some people do—why the 
public at this time should still be interested in these verses, 
we must remember, first of all, their prettiness, their 
fresh, elusive and naive charm—a charm which was, no 
doubt, quite unknown to the authoresses themselves— 
they would probably have disapproved of such a quality. 
And we must remember, too, that, every hundred years 
or so, a time comes when the problems of conduct take 
the place of the problems of the heart, as the protagonists 
of literature and the drama! One of these pleasing periods 
is now with us....” 

The effect of reaction must be taken into account, 
certainly ; but if we re-read the poetry for infant minds 
written a century or more ago, we find that when 
problems of conduct are the themes the attitude is 
quite distinct from that of to-day. The modern 
laureate of childhood who knows his job (it is generally 

* I have put these writers in the second class because of the 


need for brief generalisation, but one could claim for a few things 
like the ‘‘ Yonghy Bonghy Bo,”’ a place in the first. 
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“Piercing Alawoo 
On swift blue wings may carry you. . .” 


From ROAD TO FAIRYLAND,” 

By ERICA FAY. 

With Frontispiece in colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons, Lid.) 
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—significantly enough—‘ her”’) either makes fun of 
the moralist, or else shows us the moralising child 
confound the conventions. Listen to this little thing 
by Mrs. Marion St. John Webb: 


LOGIC. 


‘‘They’ve put me in the corner 
Jus’ because I threw a ball 
An’ broke the parlour window ; 
And it isn’t fair at all 


‘To put me in the corner, 
Making both my legs to stand, 
Because I accident’ly 

Broke a window with my hand.”’ 
This shows the child 
mind from the 
inside, with a most 
delicate tact and a 
skill all the finer 
for being so un- 
obtrusive, and this 
new insight is a 
peculiarly modern 
characteristic of 
child poetry. It 
must be counted 
one up to the 
present age that 
whenever _ such 
work is both good 
technically and 
shows this fineness 
of sympathy it 
attains popularity. 
Mrs. St. John 
Webb’s ‘‘The 
Littlest One,’’ and 
Mr. A. A. Milne’s 
“When We Were 
Very Young,” and 
the other volumes 
of these writers, 
show qualities which were unknown to the nineteenth 
century writers, except that genius, Lewis Carroll. 
Even Stevenson’s “ 


Photo by Costcr, Pi olographer of Men. 


“Garden of Verses’’ lacks the 
insight belonging either to intimate sympathy or to 
poetic intuition which we can find growing more fre- 
quent in English poetry after the appearance of Walter 
de la Mare’s ‘‘ Songs of Childhood,” just a hundred 
years after the publication of the ‘‘ Original Poems.” 
We may say therefore that the “ charm ” of ‘ Meddle- 
some Matty,” ‘‘ The Fisherman,” and similar cautionary 
and hortative poems is now mainly due to our humorous 
reading; they have become quaint in the course of 
time. Humour was not so pervasive then, but it was 
not unknown. Mary Elliott’s ‘‘ What is Veal?” for 
example, is not so funny as (or funnier than) she thought 
it, but it evidently amused her and was intended to 
amuse children, which it undoubtedly could do still. 
Just as we have become more subtle—or rather more 
sympathetic and much nearer to reality—in writing of 
conduct for children, so humour is much finer now. 
A host of writers, of all degrees of genius, including 
De la Mare, Rose Fyleman, A. A. Milne, Marion 
St. John Webb, Norman Gale, Edith Sitwell, Phyllis 


Mégroz, Eleanor Farjeon, Kate Louise Brown, Sturge 
Moore, Enid Blyton and Ellen Parry Eden, are 
deliciously humorous in some of their best nursery 
rhymes. 

But whether in the humorous mood or that of pure 
fantasy, which is equally characteristic of this already 
richest of centuries in child poetry, our most successful 
writers generally so identify themselves with the child 
that their work is likely to hold an important place in 
the regard of all the children of the future who are yet 
to inherit this ever growing and ever unconsumed 
legacy. Although space is rapidly evaporating, may 
I quote three stanzas out of one of Eleanor Farjeon’s 
“Nursery Rhymes 
of London Town” 
to show how a 
poet can put the 
whole of herself 
into a nursery 
rhyme ? 


KINGSWAY. 


‘Walking on the 
King’s Way, lady 
my lady, 

Walking on the 
King’s Way will 
you go in red ? 

With a silken 
wimple and a 
ruby on your 
finger, 

And a furry mantle 
trailing where 
you tread ? 


“Neither red nor 
ruby I'll wear 
upon the King’s 
Way, 

1 will go in duffle 
grey with noth- 
ing on my 


Mr. A. A. Milne 
and Christopher Robin. 


‘Walking on the King’s Way, lady my lady, 
Walking on the King’s Way will you go in blue ? 
With an ermine border, and a plume of peacock feathers, 
And a silver circlet, and a sapphire on your shoe ? 


‘ Neither blue nor sapphire I'll wear upon the King’s Way, 
I will go in duffle grey and barefoot too. 


*‘Walking on the King’s Way, lady my lady, 
Walking on the King’s Way will you go in green ? 
With a golden girdle, and a pointed velvet slipper, 
And a crown of emeralds fit for a queen ? 


“ Neither green nor emerald I'll wear upon the King’s Way, 

I will go in duffle grey so lovely to be seen, 

And the King will stop and kiss me and call me his Queen.”’ 

I would like to quote too from “ Pillicock Hill,” the 
volume with which Mr. Herbert Asquith recently joined 
the honourable company of writers for children, though 
one must say that he wavers, as yet, between the 
detached adult attitude and the childish seriousness. 
But then even the sensitive Stevenscn, the rare Christina 
Rossetti, can claim only an intermittent success. Both 
are sometimes sentimental instead of absorbed, though 
Christina, when she is serious, gives us most beautiful 
things which are undeniably in our first class. I feel 
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Decoration by 
E. H. Shepard. 


From “ Winnie —The Pooh.” By A. A. Milne (Methuen). 


that Walter de la Mare is supreme among English 
child poets by reason of the frequency and variety of 
his successes in various moods. An exquisite little 
thing like ‘‘ The Hare”’ is a perfect poem, but it is 
perfectly childlike : 


“In the black furrow of a field 

I saw an old witch-hare this night ; 
And she cocked a lissome ear, 

And she eyed the moon so bright, 
And she nibbled of the green ; 

And I whispered ‘ Wh-s-st ! witch-hare,’ 
Away like a ghostie o'er the field 

She fled, and left the moonlight there.” 


The reader will perceive the access of expressive tech- 
nique which supplements the direct vision. It is so 
surprising to find yourself touched by the ecstasy of 
poetry in “a song of childhood.” 

Mr. R. L. Gales not long ago wrote a letter to the 
Daily News, asserting that Mr. Rudyard Kipling was the 
only living writer of nursery rhymes, and that Mr. de la 
Mare was “too moonshiny.’’ But he had claims, of 
course. I wrote back reminding Mr. Gales of the happy, 
jolly, flesh-and-blood poems to be found in ‘‘ Songs of 
Childhood”’ and ‘ Peacock Pie’’—to mention no 
others; though it remained incomprehensible why 
moonshine should be excluded from the nursery, that 
is to say from childhood. Mr. Gales then admitted 
that Mr. de la Mare could write nursery rhymes, but 
stuck to his assertion that Mr. de la Mare’s work was 
confined to an elfin world. I might—had space in the 
correspondence columns allowed of it—have answered 
by quoting such things as ‘“‘ Ann, Ann, Come Quick as 
You Can,” The Bandog,” ‘‘ The Three Jolly Farmers,” 
and many more. But the interesting point in Mr. 
Gales’s remarks was that De la Mare’s nursery rhymes 
had not the quality of “‘ Jack and Jill,’ which, so 
Mr. Gales declared, belongs to “the old, robustious 
England,” which is “‘ noisy,”’ and in which Mr. Kipling 


is at home. I think I have disposed of his argument 
so far as it concerns the inhumanity of De la Mare’s 
poems. Moreover while it is true that the nursery 
loves noise; does it not also enjoy spells of peace ? 
And day-dreaming ? And the mere glint of laughter ? 

But the “‘ Jack and Jill”’ notion is fruitful. Many 
of the oldest favourites of the nursery started like this 
one, as political doggerel. It is the noisy doggerel, 
not the satire which has won favour. And of course, 
when you come to think of it, much of Mr. Kipling’s 
verse is noisy. His noisiness is not subtle, but it is 
effective : 

(a) ‘‘ ‘Git-toot !’ blared the fog-horn of St. Cecilia.” 

(b) ‘*‘ Elephants a-pilin’ teak 
In the sludgy, squdgy creek.”’ 

(c) ‘‘ Pilly-willy-winky-winky popp, 
Strumpty-tumpty ! 
Tumpa-tumpa-tumpa-tumpa-tump ! 
Tinka-tinka-tinka-tinka-tink ! 
Plunka-lunka-lunka-lunka-lunk ! 
Ta-ra-rara-ra-ra-rirp 

No one has been so much addicted to imitative noises 
as Mr. Kipling, and the gusto which has gone into his 
happy improvisations is obvious also in the mood and 
manner of his work. Except for Lear, Carroll and 
Stevenson, he was the first important English poet to 
appeal so readily and so frequently to children. 

By means of his rhythms, Mr. Alfred Noyes can 
produce a similar mood, but imbued with romance. 
Such a thing as ‘“‘ Crimson Sails ”’ (“‘ The Lord of Misrule 
and other Poems ’’) with its chorus bursting out : 

«‘Salomon sacked the sunset ! 
Salomon sacked the sunset ! 
He rolled it up like a crimson cloth, 
And crammed it into his hold,” 
and : 


«The Kings could cut their cedars, 
Cut their Lebanon cedars ; 
But Salomon packed his heart with dreams, 
And all the dreams were true.’’ 


“What will you choose ?” 
said the woman stooping 
at the charcoal fire. 


From “ Pillicock Hill. By Herbert Asquith (Heinemann). 
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It has a Chestertonian, strutting, healthily shouting 
cheerfulness ; which reminds one to say that surely 
no boy could fail to enjoy ‘‘ Lepanto,” the ballad of 
Don John of Austria. Mr. Noyes has however done 
some fine songs of the “serious’’ type, besides his 
delightful romances. 

In child poetry then, we have not only the well 
recognised elements of beauty ; 
there is moonshine, morality, 
humour, romance, noise and 
the metaphysics of nonsense. 
The poets of childhood are a 
great and increasing company, 
of whom it has not been 
possible to mention more than 
some of the chief. As a peace- 
offering to any readers who 
now hate the writer of this 
article, he will make a con- 
fession. A very interesting 
compilation called “A 
Treasury of Verse for School 
and Home,” selected by M. 
G. Edgar and Eric Chilman, which Harraps have 
recently published, has just reminded him of some of 
the poets not even mentioned above. He blushes to 
have forgotten William Allingham, Thomas Hood, 
Matthew Arnold, William Canton, Jean Ingelow, J. R. 
Lowell, H. W. Longfellow, J. G. Whittier, W. B. 


From “ Joan's Door.” 


Yeats, Eva Gore-Booth, Alice Meynell, M. Betham- 
Edwards, Katharine Tynan Hinkson, and Charles 
Kingsley, and he is grateful to the compilers for the 
discovery (so far as he is concerned) of Gabriel Setoun, 
Eugene Field, Esther W. Buxton, M. C. Davies, among 
others. On the other hand, having paid our thanks for 
the riches they have collected, we may justifiably 
complain of the inadequate 
representation of Christina 
Rossetti, Francis Thompson, 
Herrick, Jean Ingelow, Sturge 
Moore, Edward Lear, and one 
or two others ; and the complete 
omission of Anna Bunston de 
Bary, R. W. Dixon, Coventry 
Patmore, Edith Sitwell, Ralph 
Hodgson, Humbert Wolfe, 
Harold Munro, and others who 
ought to appear in an anthology 
for youth as comprehensive 
as this “Treasury.” It is 
because most anthologies 
of poetry lack perspective, 
and the harmonious order which belongs to a work of 
art, that Mr. Walter de la Mare’s ‘“‘Come Hither” 
stands so high above all such collections of verse. 
Perhaps one ought to be a poet of childhood to make 
an anthology which altogether is worth more than the 
sum of its parts. 


Fairies. 
By Eleanor Farjeon (Collins). 


THE BOOKMAN SPECIAL COMPETITION. 
FORTY-FIVE POUNDS FOR SHORT STORIES. 


THE Bookman offers for the three best short 
stories three prizes of {20, {15 and {10, on the 
following conditions : 

(x) All stories submitted must be original and 
unpublished. 

(2) No story may be more than 2,000 words in 
length. 

(3) MSS. should be typed. 

(4) No competitor may send more than two 
stories. 

(5) Competitors may use a pseudonym, but his 
or her real name must also be on the MS., and 


will be printed in the cvent of a prize being 
awarded. 

(6) The Competition is open to all writers of 
English in all parts of the world. 

(7) MSS. should be addressed to the Editor of 
THE Bookman, and “ Short Story Competition ” 
written on the envelopes in which they are sent. 

(8) The Editor’s decision shall be final. 

All MSS. must reach the office of THE BOOKMAN 
not later than February 15th next, and results will 
be announced and the Prize Stories and a selection 
of the others printed in next April Double Number 
of THE BookKMAN. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
The Christmas BookMAN goes to press too early for it to be possible to publish results of usual 


monthly Competitions in this issues The closing date for the November Competitions is therefore extended to 
December 14th and results will be announced in the January Number. 
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BLAKE.* 


By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


R. BURDETT’S book on Blake is eminently 
sensible. 

This bald statement is, and is meant to be, an outburst 
of praise. Blake has had panegyrists, fanatics, rhap- 
sodists and dogmatists ; he has not often had critics, 
except in France. Zealots have poured out torrents of 
eulogy ; expositors have made clear the meaning of the 
obscure, and oracles have made obscure the meaning of 
the clear. Less often, sensible persons have written 
sensibly. This is one of the occasions. Hence, I say, 
my bald statement is high praise. 

Mr. Burdett, besides being positively sensible, has 
negatively refrained from being important. I do not 
know his age, but I believe he is what people call ‘‘ one 
of our younger critics.’”’ Now our young critics are 
delightful (and even useful) when they are young ; they 
are less pleasant and profitable when they pretend to be 
old. Experience must be earned ; it cannot be snatched ; 
and no determination to assume a difference if you have 
it not, will ever impose for long upon the judicious. 
In writing about Blake, any young man may well 
feel tempted to cover himself with importance as with 
a garment. Mr. Burdett, if tempted, resisted ; and his 
book is not youthful criticism, or eccentric criticism, or 
perverse criticism; it is just good criticism. It is 
the best companion and guide to a region of poetry and 
art where guidance is often desirable and sometimes 
necessary. 

Having praised Mr. Burdett handsomely, I now 
proceed to scold him. He writes badly. That he is 
sometimes ugly, we can forgive; that he is sometimes 
obscure, we cannot. A sentence that is not clear has 
failed in the first duty of sentences. Take this, for 
instance : 

“You cannot, I believe, recast the thought of a poet which 
is more than usually lyrical, which, indeed, is more truly 
a lyrical gift (disguised in intellectual terms), than thought, 
as it is found in certain of the poets, singing.”’ 

Of course, you can extract the critic’s meaning ; but 
a critic, above all persons, should not require you to 
extract his meaning. I urge Mr. Burdett to cultivate 
lucidity, for he deserves to be understood. 

It is rather odd that Mr. John Bailey’s book on Whit- 
man does not mention Blake, and that Mr. Burdett’s 
volume on Blake does not mention Whitman ; for both 
poets suffered from a defect clearly and justly empha- 
sised by both critics, the lack of discipline that comes 
from education. Education, rightly understood, is 
that which enables a man to make the best of himself. 
Neither Blake nor Whitman made the best of himself, 
and each produced a mass of work almost valueless. 

This is only partly true of Blake, because in one line 
he did receive a sound education—he was well educated 


* “ William Blake.”’ 


By Osbert Burdett. 
Letters series. 5s. net. 


English Men of 
(Macmillan.) 


as an engraver ; and his work as an engraver is therefore 
stronger than his work in letters. Of literary education 
he had none. He had a mind strong, clear and original ; 
but he had no background, no standards, and he fed on 
wind. If, like Bunyan, he had had the Bible, pure and 
undefiled, all might have been well; but unfortunately 
he had Swedenborg. I do not of course say a word 
against Swedenborg as a religious teacher; I merely 
say that the Swedenborgian atmosphere in which he was 
brought up, was almost the worst possible for a mind 
like Blake’s. The two books that became a kind of 
Bible for Blake were the ‘‘Aphorisms’’ of Lavater and the 
“Wisdom of Angels’’ of Swedenborg ; and, as Mr. Burdett 
observes, this particular contact of minds was disas- 
trous. Blake’s undisciplined vision fell an easy prey 
to the disciplined vision of his prophets : 


“‘ Blake’s only religious teachers were heresiarchs, and 
it became natural to him to identify good sense with 
idiosyncrasy, and to value his interpretation of familiar 
truths and figures in proportion as it was peculiar to 


himself.”’ 

- And soon he became “a heretic of the heresy of 
Swedenborg,’’ exclaiming, ‘I must create a system.” 
Hence arose that vast mythology, which repels artistic 
minds and attracts the merely detective. The labours 
of these mystical investigators produce almost nothing. 
It is the “‘ waste products’ of the prophetical books— 
the occasional lapses into lyric—that alone are valuable. 
Blake failed in his most ambitious works, not because he 
could not put down what he really possessed, but 
because he did not really possess what he tried to put 
down. Blake is a striking exponent of the false 
doctrine approved by Coleridge when he censured 
the Greeks for their clearness and praised the moderns 
for ‘‘ affecting the indefinite as the vehicle of the 
infinite.” 

In his early days Blake had been attracted by the 
Elizabethans, and it is to their good influence that we 
owe the success of his exquisite early poems. These, as 
Mr. Burdett remarks, belong to the only period when 
Blake read books simply as works of art. Thereafter 
he read to confirm, and never to correct, his peculiar 
dogmatism. 

Blake seems to me singularly like Beethoven, who 
died but a few months before him. The one saw and 
the other heard more than is vouchsafed to mortals of 
baser clay. They were at home in the infinite, and 
made art the expression of something that we can only 
call religion. But Beethoven’s superb technique gave 
him the power to embody his visions, even when, as in 
the closing page of his last sonata, the written notes 
hover on the border of the inexpressible. Blake, as 
pure in heart and mind as Beethoven, and more equable 
in spirit, was like a stream of living water choked and 
engulfed by the profitless sand. The pity of it! 
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THE BOOKMAN'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE BOOKMAN, ST. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


According to Nat Lee, ‘‘ Speech is the morning 
of the mind,” and there is no denying it is sometimes 
a very dull morning. Yet, maybe, it only seems 
dull to the wrong person. We too readily dismiss a 
man as a bore, and forget that, finding us un- 
responsive, his opinion of 
us may be no better than 
is ours of him. I confess 
that if anyone talked to me 
overmuch about golf, or his 
family tree, or the state of 
his digestion, I should soon 
grow very depressed, yet I 
can believe that there are 
others who could listen to 
him with delight, share his 
enthusiasms, and go away 
feeling that he and they had 
had a most interesting hour 
together. But in a general 
way, no doubt Pope was 
right (I think it was Pope) 
in saying that “ talking is 
not always to converse.” 
There must be a certain 
amount of give and take ; 
you must hold yourself in at 
frequent intervals and allow 
the other man to hear his Photographer of Men. 
own voice if you want to 
please him and make him realise that you are an 
engaging and eloquent fellow. That is why I feel 
pretty sure not many of those who had to sit quiet, 
vainly trying to get a word in, honestly considered 
that such brilliant masters of the crushing retort or 
the monologue as Dr. Johnson, Coleridge, Macaulay, 
were the enjoyable conversationalists that we, who 
neyer had to hear them, imagine they were ; and 
that is why when I am told, by serious persons who 
are looking for listeners, that conversation is a lost 
art, I cannot make up my mind to pray that it 
may be found again. For good talk, for real con- 
versation, I would sooner have spent an evening 
with Goldsmith or Lamb than with any one of those 
inimitable super-talkers. To be satisfying, to be 
worth while, talk should be just talk; a sociable 
thing ; a free exchange of vicws ; I am not always 
in the mood for a lecture, and when I am I prefer to 
buy a ticket and go and get one in the proper place. 


This is a large subject ; too large to be disposed 
of in a few lines; and for an admirable and ex- 
haustive consideration of it I would send you to 
Mr. J. B. Priestley’s excellent little book on 
“ Talking ’’—the first volume in a new series 
entitled ‘“‘ These Diversions,’ which Messrs. Jarrold 
are publishing, and of which Mr. Priestley is the 
general editor. Mr. Priestley justly calls such 
“interminable talkers as Coleridge plain egoists 
who knew in their hearts that other people wished 
for a share in the talk but who were determined to 
hold the floor themselves.” 
He objects to Dr. Johnson’s 
method of cutting an inter- 
rupter short and summing 
up the conversation every 
few minutes, but tries to 
make the best of him, 
saying : 

‘* Johnson in his younger days 
was probably neither so acute 
nor so decisive, neither so wise 
nor so rich a character, but it is 
more than likely that being far 
less judicial and conclusive 
(though no less dogmatic and 
pugnacious, but then these are 
qualities that do little or no 
harm to a talker of the right 
breed) he was a better com- 
panion. But to the last, his 
attitude towards talk, not his 
actual part in it but his thought 
and feeling about it, was per- 
fect. His ‘ Sir, we had a good 
Mr. J. B. Priestley. talk’ is worth whole volumes in 


praise of conversation.”’ 


Perhaps. I don’t know. Before we say so much 
as that I feel we ought to be assured that the other 
party to that talk went away and said likewise. 
Anyhow, Mr. Priestley has had experience of the 
wrong kind of talkers, the “‘ enemies of talk,’? and 
he indicts a selection of them with a forcibility that 
gladdens my heart. 

‘‘ There are the whole army corps of selfish monopolists,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘ the retired politicians, the young men fresh 
from college, the mothers of marvellous children, the 
successful and _ self-complacent, the unsuccessful and 
grievance-mongering, whose egotistical din makes real 
conversation impossible. Such remarks as we are allowed 
to make from time to time are merely stages for new flights 
—if anything so pitifully prosaic as their babble can be 
called a tlight. They do not visit us but merely choose a 
fresh backcloth for their soliloquies. It is doubtful if they 
are really aware that we exist. If they do know that we 
exist, that we too have something to say and could, if 
necessary, chatter as long as they can, then so much the 
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worse for them. And it is clear, 
if we may judge from their 
efforts, the glitter in their eyes 
if someone should try to cut in, 
that many of them do know 
that they are not moving 
among shadows but are tortur- 
ing, for their own good pleasure, 
fellow-souls.”’ 

That is the passionate 
language of one who has 
suffered. Mr. Priestley has 
learned in suffering much 
that he teaches in this 
book ; and he is as sound 
and suggestive in dealing 
with what talking could 
and should be as in deal- 
ing with what it never 
ought to be but too often 
is. He is entertaining on 
the happier side of this 
question; he has known 
good talk with congenial 
friends ; yet confesses, at 
last, that he is “‘ haunted 
by a dream of what talk might be,’ and has gone 
about trying to realise it, in vain. But we need not 
regret that. Probably if he had realised it he would 
have been so contented that no sense of dissatis- 
faction would have prompted him to look into this 
matter, and we should have lost a book which is 
in itself the liveliest and best of good talk. 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppéy 


Mrs. Ethel Mannin has completed her fourth novel, 
“ Pilgrims,” and Messrs. Jarrold are to publish it 
in January. It will be published by Messrs. Doran 
in America during the spring. In ‘“ Sounding 
Brass,” now in its sixth edition, Mrs. Mannin 
satirised the advertising profession; ‘“‘ Pilgrims ” 
deals with post-impressionism and the Paris art 
students. The 
photograph on this 
page of Mrs. Mannin, 
with Mr. and Mrs. 
A. S. Neill, was 
taken at Neill 
“Free” School, 
Summerhill, Lyme 
Regis, where her 
little daughter, Jean 
Porteous, is a 
scholar. Mr. Neill 
is the author of 
those three admir- 
able “‘Dominie” 
books, which began 
with ‘‘ A Dominie’s 
Log,” and more 
recently of “ The 


Problem Child,” all pub- 
lished by Messrs. Herbert 
Jenkins. 


On page 163 we repro- 
duce a very interesting 
photograph believed to be 
of Charlotte Bronté. It is 
the property of Mr. St. 
Vincent Rchu, who sends 
me the following account 
of how it came into his 
possession : 


“‘ During arecent holiday 
at my old home at Cork, 
I noticed a portrait in an 
antique shop in that city 
which bore a striking 
resemblance to that of 
Richmond’s Charlotte 
Bronté. The latter, it will 
be remembered, was done 


Dr. Edward Thompson, jn crayons during a visit 


whose new book, § Tagore” (Oxford Press), is reviewed in 


this Number. to London in 1850, and 


was considered by Mrs. 
Gaskell to be an admirable likeness, though there 
was some difference of opinion on the subject. 
Mr. Bronté thought it looked older than Charlotte 
did, while in a letter to the donor acknowledging 
the portrait Charlotte writes : 


“Our old servant tenaciously maintains that it is not 
like—that it is too old looking.” 


If Mr. Bronté’s and the old servant’s criticisms are 
correct it strengthens the assumption of the authen- 
ticity of the present portrait which was taken a few 
years later. Remembering as I did that four years 
after the Richmond photo was taken, Charlotte and 
Mr. Nicholls spent their honeymoon. in Ireland, 
making a tour by Killarney, Glengarriff, Tralee and 
Cork, it is well 
within the bounds 
of possibility that 
Charlotte had this 
photograph taken in 
Cork city at one of 
the leading photo- 
graphers_ whose 
name it bears. 


Mr. Dornford 
Yates is usually 
happy in the titles 
of his books and, 
so many have been 
used, good titles are 
Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Neill and "Owadays getting 
Mrs. Ethel Mannin (centre). hard to find. He 
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is naming his new novel, which Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton have in the press, ‘‘ Blind Corner.” 


What did the war make of the young men who 
went through it, and what are they thinking in 
the world-after-the-war? These questions are 
answered vividly and poignantly in ‘‘ Harvest,” by 
Peter Deane, which Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 


are publishing. Sir Philip Gibbs has written a 
foreword for the book. 


The Rev. Walter A. Mursell, D.D., has followed 
his “‘ By-ways in Bookland” and ‘The Bishop’s 
Boots” with another volume of essays, “‘Foot-notes,” 
which has just been published by Messrs. Gay & 
Hancock. Mr. Mursell is the son of the Rev. 
Arthur Mursell, the well-known preacher and 
lecturer, and was appointed Lecturer in Public 
Reading and Speaking at Aberdeen University in 
1g2I. 


Mr. Maurice 
Walsh, author of 
“The Key Above 
the Door ” (Cham- 
bers), which we 
recently reviewed, 
has_ been telling 
me something of 
the unusual cir- 
cumstances in 
which that book 


Photo by Lenare. Lady Cynthia Was written. He 
Asquith, went to Dublin 

who has edited “ The Treasure Ship” > j 
(Partridge), poh in this Number. ear 1 y in t h € 


winter of 1922, 
from the quiet life of the Highlands, and having 
no friends there, lived all through that winter 
in Dublin practically alone. His sympathies were 
with the Free State Government which was 
still struggling to bring order into the country. 
Every night snipers got busy from an elm tree at 
the back of the terrace where he was living, and 
at intervals there was fighting in the streets, so 
he found it wiser, on the whole, to spend his evenings 
at home in a part of the room that was not in line 
with the window. This might be safe, but was very 
irksome for a man used to the free, outdoor ways 
of the North, and to mitigate the tediousness of it 
he tried to recapture the atmosphere of the High- 
lands and forget the turmoil of Dublin by writing 
“The Key Above the Door.” Street riots inter- 
rupted him ; at times there were raids, and his room 
was searched, once while he was kept looking down 
the barrel of a revolver. Amid all these distractions 
“The Key Above the Door” got itself written, 
and its reception by critics and public indicate again 
that an author may find his happiest inspiration 
in a most unencouraging environment. 


Miss Margaret Tarrant, 


whose painting of St. Francis of Assisi is reproduced as 
frontispiece to this Number. 


A collection of the “ Plays and Poems ” of Sheila 
Kaye-Smith will be published early next year by 
Messrs. Cassell. 


Photo by Coster, Captain G. H. F. Nichols, 
Photographer of Me. “Qaex” of the Evening News, 


whose *‘ London Town"’ (Partridge) is reviewed in this Number. 
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“Sir Francis 
Drake,” by 
J. B. Upcott, 
who is an 
assistant 
master at 
Eton, is the 
first volume 
in Junior 
History series 
which Messrs. 
Putnam are 
publishing. 
The series 
is under 
the general 
editorship of 
Professor H. 
W. C. Davis, 
who is Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford. 
BOOKMAN. 


Photo by 
Stephen W. Shore. 


Mr. Eimar O'Duffy, 


author of “King Goshawk and the Birds” 
(Macmillan), reviewed in this Number. 


THE BOOKMAN 
LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


Members of the Bookman Literary Circie spent a very 
pleasant evening on Wednesday, October 20th, when, with 
Miss Almey St. John Adcock in the Chair, Miss Mason- 
Manheim spoke on ‘“ Modern Poetry, English and 
American.’”’ The presence in the Chair of Miss Adcock, 
and the pith and point of her introductory remarks, contri- 
buted in no small degree to the interest of the evening. 
She spoke of the great esteem in which Miss Mason-Man- 
heim is held in America as a poet and lecturer, and of her 
growing public here. Many of our present-day poets were 
as lanterns without the essential flame, but in Miss Mason- 
Manheim’s work, feeling and thought were fused with 
beauty. 

The lecturer, whose charm and perfect enunciation met 
with immediate response from the audience, spoke ap- 
preciatively of the work of Robert Frost and Edward 
Arlington Robinson, and said they were regarded in 
America as writing in the old tradition. Of the younger 
men she mentioned Robinson Jeffers and John Barney. 
“Continents and Another Flash ”’ representa- 
tive poems in free verse by these writers, especially the 
former, must have won many of those present whose reading 
and preferences have been mainly in the traditional school, 
to close attention and appreciation of the beauty that can 
be presented in new forms. She asked ‘‘ What is the poetic 
movement going towards?” It might be said that 
inspiration was becoming thinner and thinner, and thought 
was taking the place of inspiration. There was happy 
alleviation, however, here and there in our present distresses 
and the issue would be an enlargement of the forms in 
which the poetic impulse could be presented. Miss Mason- 
Manheim, from her own youthfulness and the vigour 
and beauty of much that she read of her own and con- 
temporary American poetry, made many strongly aware 
of the new and pulsing life that is manifesting itself in the 
New World. 

The particularly interesting discussion which followed 
was contributed to by Mr. W. Blane, Mr. Edgar Jepson, Mr. 
F. G. Webb, Mr. Peter Struthers, Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon 
and one or two others whose names did not transpire. 


Wednesday, November 3rd.—The Bookman Literary 
Circle met in the Hall of Sion College when, with Mr. H. A. 
Jones (the Official Air Historian) in the Chair, Mr. Philip 
Guedalla spoke Writing History.” Mr. Jones re- 
ferred to the keen anticipation that was felt towards 
Mr. Guedalla’s book on Lord Palmerston, which will be 
published this season. 

Mr. Guedalla spoke informally, delightfully, provoca- 
tively on the subject with which his name is associated. 
He spoke of the sad condition of what was once a great 
branch of English literature. To-day the writing of 
history was regarded perhaps with a vague discredit. 
Men in middle life were apt to leave it to their elders, 
and these were usually specialists obsessed by worship of 
“the original document.’’ He was afraid modern history 
was read only by reviewers and candidates for examination. 
In the period between 1780 and 1870 history was not 
only written but read—Gibbon, Macaulay and Froude were 
“best sellers.’’ Historians, with few exceptions, since 
the period named had suffered from acute indigestion of 
facts ; certainly all facts were born free and equal, but 
if history was to become a live thing to the reader it must 
first pass through the controlled imagination of the writer. 
Original documents were the paints for the picture, the 
raw material for building. History must be constructively 
imagined from the angle of the contemporary, and it 
would then pulse with life. Dead people weren't always 
dead, and facile generalisations were not often warranted. 
Few historical catastrophes have been inevitable—the 
greatest events in history had very nearly not happened, 
and there was a heavy mortality among the solemn pre- 
dictions and generalisations of historians, when new light 
was thrown on the past, and when events emerged. 

A most interesting discussion followed. Mr. Kennedy 
Williamson thought the newspaper had much to do with 
the comparatively small interest in modern history, though 
it was difficult to understand the present without a sound 
knowledge of the past. Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 
defended the historical novelist against some of the lec- 
turer’s remarks, and said he was inclined to agree with 
the great man who had said the historical novel was the 
mother of history, and as an historical novelist himself 
he had been listening to Mr. Guedalla with a sort of maternal 
solicitude ; and he proceeded to agree and disagree with 
him on various points. Mr. Edwin Pugh thought that 
with one or two exceptions historians had paid little 
attention to the actual life of the English working people. 
This had been left largely in the capable hands of the 
novelist. Mrs. C. A. Nicholson spoke interestingly on this 
point, and Dr. J, D. Mullins discussed past and present 
methods of writing history with critical appreciation and 
a shrewd sense of humour. Mr, Guedalla’s reply to his 


critics was brilliant and incisive. F. A. D. 
November 12th (instead of on December 15th).—Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie: ‘‘ Early Adventures with Books.”’ 


November 17th.—Sir Philip Gibbs: 
the School of Novel Writing.” 
Hind. 

[The Christmas Number going to press before the dates 
of these two meetings they will be reported next month.| 

December 1st.—Conversazione and Dance. Reception 
by Sir Ernest Hodder-Williams, C.V.O., and Lady Hodder- 
Williams. 

All applications should be made to the Secretary, Mrs. 
Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.6. 


“Journalism as 
Chairman: Mr. C. Lewis 


MANCHESTER. 


““ Sheila Kaye-Smith ’’ was the subject of a fascinating 
lecture given by Mr. Sidney F. Wicks to the members of 
the Manchester Bookman Circle on Tuesday, October roth, 
in the Milton Hall. Mr. Rowland Cragg was in the Chair. 
Mr. Wicks said Sheila Kaye-Smith, who has been ranked 
amongst the first three literary women of the present day, 
bade fair to be the George Eliot of this generation. She 
was born in Sussex and wrote about that delightful county. 
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In Mr. Wicks’s opinion the ideal mise- 
en-scéne of human passion—the funda- 
mental passions of humanity—are 
religion or the quest for God, and the 
desire for self-fulfilment. It is human 
frustration that makes the tragedies of 
life. Sheila Kaye-Smith possessed the 
hall-mark of genius. <A very interesting 
discussion followed the lecture. 

Miss Berta Ruck gave a charming 
lecture to the members of the Manchester 
Bookman Circle on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 2nd, on ‘‘ Half-Forgotten Novels.” 
Mr. Stanley Jast, the Manchester City 
Librarian, was in the Chair. 

According to Miss Ruck the trade- 
mark of the half-forgotten novel is the 
or of the sub-title. There is one quality 
in those old-fashioned half-forgetten novels which one 
cannot find in the subtly analytical work of to-day— 
the quality of Romance. Romance has been defined as 
something you pay twelve-and-six to see at a theatre, and 
would pay half your income to keep it out of your own life— 
it is a rosy mist in which things are seen, not as they are, 
but as they ought to be. Miss Ruck believes that there are 
three kinds of Romance—that of Scenery, Domesticity, and 
Young Love. Amongst half-forgotten novelists William 
Black typified the Romance of Scenery. E. Nesbit wrote 
of the Romance of Domesticity in ‘‘ The Red House,”’ of 
chairs, tables and weshing dishes. She herself had the 
spirit of deathless girlhood. A past mistress in describing 


Mr. Rowland Johns. 


whose new book,“ Let Dogs Delight ":(Methuen), 
is reviewed in this Number. 


the Romance of ‘“‘ The Way of a Man 
with a Maid’’ was Rhoda Broughton. 
She conveyed the utter absorption of 
the very young girl in her lover. It is 
remarkable how popular she was with 
the young men of her generation. One 
of Miss Ruck’s gentlemen friends was 
once asked if he was reading ‘“‘ It Cometh 
up Like a Flower’’—he replied “ Yes ; 
and it Goeth Down Like an Oyster.” 

Mr. Jast had many things to say 
both about modern novels and _half- 
forgotten novels, and made the challeng- 
ing statement that from the librarian’s 
point of view he would like to see all 
novels printed on paper which would 
automatically crumble into dust at the 
end of a year. 

November 16th was a Members’ Evening, when Miss 
Rankin and others spoke on “ Manchester Bookmen.” 


December 14th.—Christmas Supper. 


All applications should be made to Mr. J. H. Wharmby, 
Box 510, G.P.O., Manchester. 


HASTINGS. 
December 8th —Mr. St. John Adcock: ‘ Dickens and 
the Victorian Woman.” 
All applications should be made to the Secretary, Mr. 
Kenneth V. Saville, The Hastings Bookshop, 16, Robertson 
Street, Hastings. 


TOWARDS GOD THROUGH FRANCIS 
THOMPSON.* 


It was.a fine and a brave thought of the Rev. Dr. Hutton’s 
to lead what must be a steadily growing flock by the way 
of the Christian poets towards God. He tells us in a 
simple and charm- 
ing preface how he 
began and how 
continues this 
work, not forcing 
the folks to come 
in, but having them 
brought in by 
simple human 
reasons— curiosity, 
the desire not to be 
left out of what 
the others have, 
and soon. I have 
often thought it 


strange that the 

Photo by Dr. John A. preachers did not 
J. Russell & Sons. 

Hutton, make more use of 


the poets. It might electrify the flock, say, of a country 
parson if his Christmas sermon were to be Ruskin’s ‘‘ Ode 
on the Nativity ’’ or Milton’s. The great odes would 
probably be as much within the comprehension of the 
simple people as the parson’s sermons: and the simple 
people very often love rhyme and rhythm. God has 
spoken nobly through English-speaking poets. It would 
be well if Parson would leave aside the volumes of 
sermons which much use has worn thin, and take down 
the poets. It would be a liberal education for himself and 
his flock. 

Dr. Hutton is, so far as I know, the first worker in this 
field—that is to say he is the first to take a definite poet 
and set him as a witness of God before the people. 


* “ Guidance from Francis Thompson in Matters of Faith.” 
By John A. Hutton, D.D. 5s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


‘““Not God! In gardens!” said one poet of the fool 
who in his heart or out of his mouth has said: “ There is 
no God.”’ 


‘“I’m very sure he walks in mine.” 


God walks in the garden of the poets and sees clearly 
there. In Francis Thompson’s the vision of God must 
have burnt up as clearly as the vision of angels on Jacob’s 
Ladder, 

“Pitched between Heaven and Charing Cross,” 


seen by the outcast who was holding horses for sixpence, 
to be spent on oblivion. God was even in the opium 
dreams of a divine drunkard. Francis Thompson was 
not only drunk with opium, but drunk with God. 

He led a more or less outcast life—even after he had 
been rescued and housed and warmed and praised and 
loved, breaking away from all these and escaping to the 
outcast life till he was again saved; but never, never did 
he feed on the husks of swine. The poor poet was singu- 
larly innocent. He was quite fit for the company of 
children, of whom and for whom he wrote. He died with 
the child in him. One cannot associate him with any kind 
of grossness. He wrote opium-haunted poems in the 
English language, ‘‘ Dream Tryst’’ and a love poem, 
‘“ That ethereal whiteness in its twilight!” 

Dr. Hutton divides his lectures or addresses or chapters, 
what you will, on the various poems, giving three to the 
Hound of Heaven,’ the poem by which chiefly Francis 
Thompson must live. His exposition of the poems is lucid 
and understanding. I can imagine how interested Francis 
Thompson would have been in this book. Dr. Hutton 
has already expounded Browning for his flock; I hope 
he may go on to other poets. I do not think his hearers 
or readers will find the difficulty he anticipates in ‘‘ The 
Hound of Heaven.’’ Francis Thompson used difficult 
words. His thought was always lucent, ambient. He 
has found a capable exponent, large-hearted and large- 
minded. He would be grateful for this admirable guide. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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IRISH DORIC—GRAVES AND GAY.* 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson, is dead to all save discerning 
lovers of good poetry and sweet rhyme, but he lived long 
enough to coin ‘‘ Irish Doric’ as the very happy descrip- 
tion of the work of another poet, also Alfred, still very 
much alive in his Welsh retreat. Hence the adoption 
of the apt title for Dr. Alfred Perceval Graves’s latest 
volume of verse. In the serene autumn of his days, the 
author of ‘“‘ Father O’Flynn’”’ can claim to have achieved 
a very understandable ambition: to exceed the success 
of his most popular song and sing of more than the humours 
of a community. It has been a narrow escape, and no 
wonder. The most utter ignoramus knows the air, author 
and quality of ‘‘ Father O’Flynn,” with its infectious 
refrain that sets many a jovial company a-humming : 


“Here’s a health to you, Father O'Flynn, 
Sldinte and sldinte and sldinte agin.” 


Dr. Graves is a master of humour in all its shades as 
Ould Doctor Mack,”’ ‘‘ The Kilkenny Cats ”’ or Trotting 
to the Fair,’”’ with other pieces here reprinted, are eloquent 
proofs. But that peculiar stage Irishman with black- 
thorn, clay pipe, pig and impossible speech was never a 
parishioner of Father O’Flynn whose countrymen and 
neighbours Dr. Graves once more recreates with kindly 
humour, pathos and care in his new book, with adaptations 
of Gaelic poetry, and tales in verse of the Kerry the author 
knew in his youth. 

“ Killarney Songs,’’ which appeared in 1873, won 
Tennyson’s apt description, but Dr. Graves has a long 
and varied library of song to his credit since, altogether 
apart from his work in collaboration with the late Charles 
Stanford for Irish folk music. In one sense, Father 
O’Flynn’s popularity is responsible. Stepping from the 
Spectator’s columns, Father O’F lynn found such unexpected 
favour that his author justly feared the nickname “‘ Single 
Song Graves,’’ as another Irishman by a solitary and 
powerful oration had earned the nickname “‘ Single Speech 
Hamilton.’”’ He hastened to issue selections of his work 
of which “Irish Country-side Songs’’ and ‘ Songs of 
the Gael’’ were early examples, representative of the 
author’s several inspirations and varied interests. ‘‘ Kil- 
larney Songs’’ and “Irish Country-side Songs’’ have, 
however, their roots deep in acommon origin: many happy 
years of friendship with County Kerry and its people. 

“Songs of the Gael,’’ with a foreword by Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, reveals the marked influence of the Irish language 
revival, so powerful a development in Irish life from 1892 
onwards. This learned and cordial singer unites in his 
work two literary traditions, two widely differing Irelands. 
In ‘“‘ The Girl With the Cows ”’ he can, for instance, sing : 
“O the happiest orphan that ever was seen 

Was Nora Maguire at the age of eighteen ; 

Her father and mother both died at her birth, 

So grief for their sakes didn’t trouble her mirth. 

Nora Maguire was the flower of the girls, 

Wid her laughin’ blue eye and her sunny bright curls, 

Wid her mouth’s merry dimple, her head’s purty poise, 

And a foot that played puck right and left wid the boys.” 


One recalls Lover, Maginn and Le Fanu. For contrast, 
however, the simple dignity of folk song, with some echo 
of a graceful and mournful Irish original, is always at hand 
in Dr. Graves’s best work. 

“Trish Doric ’’ is essentially a selection of Dr. Graves’s 
many phases in verse. He has, he tells us, winnowed 
some weak lyrics and reprinted two long pieces written 
when Kerry speech was still ringing in his ears. He thinks 
it not unbecoming that “‘ such records of those lovable 
traits in the Kerry peasants, which so endeared them to 
my father and mother and all of us as children in our 
home at Parknasilla, years ago, should be again put forth 
when the Irish country-side is at last enjoying a rest, 
an abiding rest I trust, after the reckless internecine war 
into which it had been so long and cruelly plunged.” 

Two worlds apart, indeed, Dr. Graves’s enchanting and 


* “Trish Doric in Song and Story.’”’ By Alfred Perceval 
Graves, D.Litt., F.R.S.L. 6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 


rural memories, as here revealed, and the Kingdom of 
Kerry as later storm centre in Anglo-Irish conflict and 
Civil War alike ! 

DEsMOND RYAN. 


GHOST STORIES.* 


Neither the title nor the cover illustration of the latest 
contribution to the seasonal symposium (so clearly the 
honour due to spooks at Yuletide) are fully realised by the 
contents of this book. The pleasing illustration shows a 
ghost of the species when churchyards yawn, though why 
he (or_she) is wearing what looks like a grenadier’s bear- 
skin is not so obvious But unhappily no ghosts of this 
good old-fashioned sort appear in the stories that follow. 
Indeed only four or five of the sixteen tales could legiti- 
mately be styled ghost stories in the original meaning of 
the phrase. Lady Cynthia Asquith has apparently been 
hampered by the rule she has laid down for her compila- 
tion that all her authors must be still living and modern 
in technique. Such a stipulation of course eliminates the 
finest ghost stories ; but, further, some living authors who 
have written excellently of the supernatural are not repre- 
sented here; the absence of Dr. M. R. James, for instance, 
the best living author of ghost stories, is a grave oversight ; 
and examples by Mr. E. F. Benson, Miss Marjorie Bowen, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. W. W. Jacobs, would have been more 
suitable than the work here given of Mr. D. H. Lawrence, 
Miss Clemence Dane, Mrs. Mary Webb, whose contribu- 
tions certainly cannot be called ghost stories of any 
classification, whilst Mr. Charles Whibley’s is merely a re- 
telling of the well-known and true story of Lord Lyttelton’s 
prevision of his own death in 1779. Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s 
story is clever and bizarre, a fantasy of a small boy who 
could pick the winning horses in forthcoming races when 
riding his own rocking-horse ; but as for a ghost—shades 
of Le Fanu and Scott !—where is it? Again, Mr. Walter 
de la Mare’s contribution, ‘‘ A Recluse,” though told with 
exquisite artistry and detail, creating a very real atmo- 
sphere of impending terror and horror, lets us down at the 
end, for nothing ‘‘ appears ’’—except a figure in the 
shrubbery, which ‘‘ may have been pure illusion.’’ Miss 
May Sinclair is too subtle. 

I take it that the ghost story, in the real meaning of the 
phrase, may be divided into three classes. First, the 
apparition of a once living person haunting the scenes of 
former crime and grief, as exemplified in that supreme 
ghost story, ‘‘ The Tapestried Chamber,”’ by Walter Scott, 
and in ‘“‘ Marley’s Ghost.’’ Second, the re-enactment, by 
a number of phantasms of the dead, of a scene from the 
past, as exemplified in ‘‘ Wandering Willie’s Tale ’’ and in 
Mrs. Gaskell’s superb example, ‘‘ The Old Nurse’s Story.” 
Third, a delusion in the brain projecting a spectre very 
real to the eye and ear of the haunted person, as exemplified 
in many of Le Fanu’s stories. To these I must add a fourth 
class, the Archeological Ghost story, mainly the creation 
of Dr. M. R. James, which concern some harmless antiquary 
who disturbs an old tomb or article of viriu, thereby 
releasing a terrible ‘‘ It ’’ which pursues the poor human to 
death. 

So it is that the four authors in Lady Cynthia’s collec- 
tion who follow these approved methods of presenting a 
ghost story are the only ones who justify the title of her book. 
Mr. Algernon Blackwood is at his best in * Chemical,’’ which 
is a variation of two of his excellent early short stories in 
this vein, ‘‘ A Case of Eavesdropping ”’ and ‘‘ The Listener” ; 
Mr. Hugh Walpole and Mr. Desmond MacCarthy write 
well in the way of Le Fanu; and Mr. L. P. Hartley 
provides what is perhaps the most alarming story of the 
book, for ‘“‘ A Visitor from Down Under ”’ is what school- 
boys would term “ a real corker,”’ and nothing better could 
follow the walnuts and wine round the Christmas fireside. 


S. M. EL Is. 


* The Ghost Book.” 
compiled by Lady Cynthia Asquith. 


Sixteen new storiés of the Uncanny 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
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THIERS AND 
THE FRENCH 
»-MONARCHY.* 


The deep-seated far- 
reaching influence which 
Adolphe Thiers, statesman and 
historian, exercised on the 
reigns of the three successive 
kings of post - Napoleonic 
France is the theme of the 
researches of Professor Allison 
in his) book, ‘“‘ Thiers and the 
French Monarchy.” Even 
during the reign of Louis 
XVIII the young Thiers, 
though insisting on the over- 
throw of ‘‘ Legitimacy,’’ the 
doctrine which declared the 
right of the Bourbons to rule 
under the same _ conditions 
and with the same authority 
as the Bourbons had always 
ruled, uniformly advocated 
Constitutional Monarchy, and 
in his ‘‘ History of the French 
Revolution ’’ he openly pro- 
claimed his views. 

In the troublous times of 
Charles X Thiers consistently 
described his ideal of “ repre- 
sentative monarchy ”’ through 
the medium of the columns of the National, the newly 
established Opposition newspaper, of which he was the 
chief editor, and it was in the offices of this paper that the 
first organised protest against the existing Government 
was made. It was the daring enthusiasm of Thiers that 
swept the meeting which eventually drafted the Orleanist 
proclamation, ‘‘compromising Louis Philippe without 
consulting him.” 

Thiers, as Secretary-General of Finance, as Minister of 
the Interior and finally as President of the Council, held 
a powerful sway over the “ Bourgeois King,’’ whose confi- 
dence and personal friendship he at first fully received, but 
wholater distrusted his President’s foreign policy, and on 
two occasions caused him to lose office through his obdurate 
refusal to adopt it. Had Louis Philippe consented to 
follow the counsel of Thiers, when signs of the approaching 
storm which was to overthrow them both appeared on the 
horizon, the catastrophe of February, 1848, might have been 


averted; but in his own words: ‘“ Called, when all was 
lost [came . . . and I carried away with me only pain and 
sorrow.” 


The thread of Thiers’s personal history is traced through 
the web of political and social events, and a very definite 
impression is gathered of the inexhaustible energy and 
extraordinary versatility of the man of whom Lamartine 
remarked : ‘ There is enough saltpetre in that little man 
to blow up ten Governments.” Lawyer, journalist, 
historian, politician aud art connoisseur in turn, the little 
bourgeois who began life in material poverty at Marseilles, 
studied in quiet obscurity at Aix-en-Provence, and made his 
debut in Paris in a fourth-floor room of a small and mean 
hotel in a dark and dirty street, rose by the force of his own 
personality to hold the very reins of Government in his 
hands. 

An account by an eye-witness of Thiers’s distress after 
the abdication of Louis Philippe gives a pathetic impression 
of the temporary overthrow of the little man’s dominating 
will-power: ‘‘ During the whole journey . . . M. Thiers 
seemed almost out of his senses, gesticulating, sobbing, 
uttering incoherent phrases.”” The reader feels relieved 
to know that “‘ the years covered by this book are only the 


preparation for the great career and the glory that he 
achieved in 1870,” 


* “Thiers and the French Monarchy (1797-1848).”" By 
John S. M. Allison. 18s. (Constable.) 


From “ Thiers and the French Monarchy, 1797—1848.” By John S. M. Allison (Constable). 


Daumier’s Cartoon of Thiers. 
The Young Statesman. 


Those who have read with appreciation this thoughtful 
and carefully documented account of ‘‘ Thiers and the 
French Monarchy ”’ will await with eager anticipation the 
completion of his history in ‘“ Thiers and. the Second 
Empire,’ which Professor Allison promises shall follow in 
due time. 


E. BROWNING. 


ONE COMING FROM CALVARY.* 


Why does the modern man like to write about the 
genus old lady ? One sees very well why old ladies should 
like to write about young men, even, with temerity, enter- 
ing those realms where angels fear to tread—the worlds of 
sport. Of such was she who wrote “ while all rowed fast, 
stroke rowed fastest of all.”” Young manhood means 
vitality, joy. It is a law that all things lean 
outwards, reach upwards to life and light. But why 
should young manhood occupy itself with those frail, 
etiolated lives, those denizens of the shut rooms “ facing 
south,”’ such as Mr. Sitwell so perfectly describes, furnished 
with feeding-cups, medicine bottles, and surgical devices ; 
stuffy, often spiritually effete? Is it pity or is it—far 
more subtle—hatred ? Why do so many of those who, in 
the last war, ‘‘ died daily,” write like this? Did they, 
perhaps, on numb winter mornings with grisly death on 
either hand and no hope of a to-morrow, think of old 
ladies sitting by warm fires, knitting? Did they feel an 
injustice in this, that they must die for these dames who had 
already enjoyed life for treble their own span, who did 
nothing, just sitting by fires in their multitudes, waiting 
to be died for ? Not old ladies only; young ladies also, 
and others, millions of them, all sending their young men 
to Molock—their beautiful young men, radiant, bannered 
with the dawn. 

Now, while in Mr. Walpole pity predominates, I think that 
Mr. Sitwell’s book is touched with a kind of unconscious 
hatred. He is so glad (and so excusably glad !) when Miss 
Waddington, with her shawls and her “ typically English 
breakfast,’’ goes to glory in the bombardment. And all 
the old ladies in bath chairs “‘ like giant blackbeetles ”’ : the 
aquarium-like hotel where ‘“‘ crawl sideways crustacean 


* “Before the Bombardment.” By Osbert Sitwell. 7s. 6d. 
(Duckworth.) 
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and armoured spinsters ”’ ; the lady with ‘‘ as many breasts 
as Diana of the Ephesians’; the cosmopolitan lady who 
wishes to find “a little ventre-d-terre in London ’’—all are 
etched in vitriol. And that soughing of the tempest afar, 
presaging, from the steel-grey ocean, the end; how the 
author revels in it! With what relief could he write of 
this seaside town as he writes in his fine passage (page 122) 
about Pompeii—‘ Closed for the Winter.’ He makes one 
feel that this carnivorous, drunken, fox-hunting portion of 
this crowd, hypocritical, secretly obscene, is like the people 
of Sodom. His considered judgment is icy, terrible. We 
must remember, when we shiver under this savage irony, 
that the author and others like him are recently come from 
Calvary, and that the vinegar they proffer there is surely 
this vision of life as a bleak irony, a cruel and obscene 

Of criticism there is little. The redundance on 
page 300, from page 13, seems unnecessary, and the 
quotation from Moore is incorrect. It should be “ her 
young hero,” not ‘her dear hero.’’ The book is packed 
with wit, humour and subtlety, and, though liking 
some of the author’s poetry extremely, I had not realised 
his reserves of intensity until I read his prose. 


Mary WEBB. 
(Mrs. H. B. L. WEBB). 


SOLDIERS AND STATESMEN * 


Sir William Robertson’s two volumes may be regarded 
as a collection of sermons, erudite, dogmatic and profound, 
preached on three texts, as follows: ‘‘ I do not think that 
the British Constitution as at present worked is a good 
fighting machine.’’ ‘‘ We will never get an agreement of 
this kind with Ministers. They have too many axes to 
grind.”’ And “ We had a theory of the war which seemed 
crude and comfortable. Our idea was that British states- 
men had done everything conceivable to lose the war for 
the past two or three years, and that if ever they relaxed 
their efforts we would surely win.’’ The first of these 
sayings was made by the then Prime Minister (the late 
Marquis of Salisbury just after Black Week in 1899; it is 
quoted very early in “ Soldiers and Statesmen ”’ and, it may 
be added, is a text which has been thoroughly expounded 
by Sir Frederick Maurice recently in his ‘‘ Governments 
and War.” The second text is an extract—and a typical 
one—from a letter from Sir William Robertson to Sir 
Douglas Haig at the time of the Nivelle affaire. The third 
is from a source not strictly canonical, but at any rate a 
good working apocrypha ; it appears in a work published 
last month by a New Zealand officer. The sentiment was 
certainly shared by the bulk of Overseas officers and by 
very many of their British comrades as well. 

With what loss of power the machine of State was work- 
ing is clear from a survey of conditions at the end of 1914. 
The Secretary of State for War was aiming at decisive 
results on the Western Front. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty was advocating the seizure of the Dardanelles 
and Constantinople. The Secretary of State for India and 
the Indian Government were conducting a campaign in 
Mesopotamia. The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
was concerned with operations in various parts of Africa. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was pressing upon his 
various colleagues the strategical advantages to be gained 
by transferring the main military efforts from the Western 
Front to the Balkan Peninsula and Syria. Well might Sir 
William Robertson declare that ‘a more depl@gble state 
of affairs can surely never have existed in the conduct of 
any war.” 

This appalling state of things made a profound im- 
pression upon Sir William Robertson, although at the 
moment he was not in a position directly affected by it. 
The change came, however, when he was Chief of the 
General Staff and Mr. Lloyd George was Prime Minister, 

* “Soldiers and Statesmen, 1914~-1918."" By Field-Marshal 


Sir William Robertson, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 
D.S.O. (Cassells.) 


and the memories of the futile loss of power caused by the 
ill-fated Dardanelles campaign still remained. The incep- 
tion, progress and termination of the Gallipoli gamble are 
dealt with at length in the first volume, and although we 
may regret the space devoted to reopening a controversy 
long settled by the report of the Dardanelles Commission, 
the subject is of interest as revealing the origin of that 
intense suspicion and dislike with which Sir William viewed 
projects put forward by statesmen—as they are called in 
the title, degenerating however sometimes to mere 
‘‘ politicians ’’ in the text—and as showing the causa 
causaus of that intensely anti-Eastern bias of the Chief of 
the General Staff. 

This was the rift which disturbed the harmony which 
should have existed between the head of the State and the 
head of the army. Sir William Robertson was a fanatical 
Westerner ; Mr. Lloyd George was a confirmed Easterner. 
The latter was ever seeking a ‘* way round ”’ ; looking for 
outlying props which might be knocked away from under 
the enemy; and inclined, it must be added, to flirting 
with the dangerous heresy that war can be made on the 
cheap. On the other hand Sir William Robertson accepted 
as an article of his military religion that the Western was 
the decisive front. The main body of the enemy was 
there to be found and, instead of searching for unstable 
and subsidiary props, Sir William was determined to 
undermine and destroy the main pillar by which the enemy 
superstructure was supported. Casualties terrible in 
number would necessarily ensue, but the price would have 
to be paid without flinching. Such in a few words were 
the summarised philosophies of the two leading men in 
England from 1916 till the last crisis of the war. Where 
two men, each of strong personality, a combative disposi- 
tion and holding diametrically opposite views, are fated 
to have to work in concert, it is clear that one or the other 
must give way. Sir William Robertson found that he 
could not conscientiously continue to hold his high office 
unless the Prime Minister would conform to his views, and, 
as this solution was rejected, the Chief of the Staff resigned. 

The reluctance of Mr. Lloyd George and the statesmen 
generally to see eye to eye with Sir William was due to 
the fact that for nearly four years millions of men had been 
poured into France, and a decisive result seemed as far 
off as ever. With the introduction of the tank however, 
in 1916, the possibility of a break through on the Western 
Front had sensibly increased, and the arguments of the 
Westerners could now be pitched in a more assertive key. 
The almost complete lack of appreciation of this new arm 
which is apparent in Sir William Robertson's volumes is 
a confession that this new factor was overlooked. This is 
the most curious feature of a book which has many curious 
things. 

E. Wuitton 
(Lieut.-Colonel). 


THE BLACK DEATH.* 


To the student of English history, the phrase “ the 
Black Death” suggests that visitation of the fourteenth 
century which decimated the population and had such 
far-reaching economic effects that their influence is hardly 
exhausted. That no such limited interpretation of the 
words is adopted by Mr. Nohl is clear from every chapter 
of his book, and from the fact that he includes among 
celebrated victims personages so far apart as the Emperor 
Lothar and Cornelius Jansen, who died in 1138 and 1638 
respectively. The volume indeed is not a survey of any 
particular plague, but of many plagues. Even so its value 
as a scientific record is somewhat lessened by its avoidance 
of the economic reactions of plagues, and by its acceptance 
of Defoe’s narrative of the London epidemic of 1665 as a 
serious contribution to history. 

Within its limitations, the compilation brings together 
much curious information, the effect of which is heightened 

* “The Black Death.’”’ Compiled by Johannes Nohl from 
contemporary sources. Translated by C. H. Clarke. 12s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 
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by reproductions of old pictures and woodcuts. The 
former include the grim canvas which Sabatelli painted 
in illustration of Boccaccio’s description of the plague of 
Florence ; the latter such forbidding pictures as Rentz’s 
“* Death in the Ball-room ’’ and ‘“‘ The Dance of Death.”’ 

According to the statistics which were compiled by the 
order of Pope Clement VI, the world-mortality of the 
Black Death amounted to the staggering total of 42,836,486 
—a loss of human life which may lessen our sorrowful 
reflection on the mortality of the Great War. Even in 
England the deaths are computed at twenty-five per cent. 
of the population. Well might Petrarch exclaim: ‘‘O 
happy posterity, who will not experience such abysmal 
woe and will look upon our testimony as a fable! ”’ 

Grouping his curious lore under such divisions as “‘ The 
Precursors of the Plague,” ‘‘ The Medical Profession and the 
Plague,’ ‘‘ The Attitude of the Church,” “ The Erotic 
Element in the Plague,”’ etc., Mr. Nohl enforces each section 
with long excerpts from contemporary narratives. Thus, 
in an account of the precursors of the plague in Vienna, the 
writer blended fact with moral : 

“Water signs are generally sudden overflowing of the rivers, 
also when the wells turn muddy and brackish, also it is a sure 
sign when fish and crabs leave their water and withdraw to the 
shores, also when frogs and toads are seen in great quantities. 
But it is also certain when fishy methods are used in the law 
courts and common decency assumes the crooked walk of the 
crab, and in all dark corners and taverns frivolous and shameless 


toads are to be found, that this will not tarry to send the 
plague.” 


Remedies, whether lay or professional, partook of the 
quality of the times. The physicians were helpless, the 
quacks bewildered. Nor were administrative precautions 
more helpful. The one sane device was speedy flight from 
the infected area. It was summed up in the popular 
lines : 

‘‘ Three little words the plague dispel, 
Quick, far and late, where’er you dwell. 
Start quick, go far and right away, 
And with return till late delay.”’ 


The advice was so well obeyed in London that the city 
“‘ looked like a desert.” There was such an exodus from 
Dijon to Auxonne in 1414 that the Duchess Margaret of 
Bavaria issued an edict forbidding the people of Dijon 
to ‘‘ presume to come to Auxonne, to which place we 
together with our children have repaired to escape the 
plague.” 

Perhaps the most curious chapter is that devoted to 
the erotic reactions of epidemics. In many instances the 
population abandoned themselves to the policy of “ eat, 
drink and be merry for to-morrow we die.’’ Hence the 
indictment of Boccaccio : 

‘‘ From the greatest to the most insignificant, bishops, prelates 
and temporal lords worshipped voluptuousness in the most 
disgraceful. manner, and abandoned themselves not only to 
natural but also to unnatural lust without shame or restraint, 


so that by the influence of harlots, male and female, the most 
important things could be obtained by them.” 


Then came the reaction of the Flagellants, with their 
processions, their black cloaks adorned with red crosses, 
their purple banners, their incessant wailing and self-scourg- 
ing. The movement, Mr. Nohl suggests, was an attempt 
by the laity at self-help in their disappointment with the 
inefficiency of the Church. Thus the Black Death may 
have been a contributory cause of the Reformation. 


HENRY C. SHELLEY. 


LORD RAINGO.* 


Mr. Arnold Bennett’s new novel, having achieved a 
maximum publicity, like its subject, will start the unwary 
reader off on a fool’s chase for originals. It is a very sham 
voman-a-clef, and, throughout, this deft craftsman has 
exercised an impish Holmesian faculty for baffling the 
simple Wats‘ ns who are permitted to follow the rise of 
Lord Raingo. Mr. Bennett in the story has gone back 


* “Lord Raingo.” By Arnold Bennett. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


to the type he is most qualified to depict—the vulgar, 
pushful mercenary in the battle of modern commerce, 
whom no fine feeling restrains, who has a cash price for 
everything, including a peerage, and to whom women are 
chattels administering to a repulsive egotism. And yet in 
this type Mr. Bennett sometimes permits the poet and 
sentimentalist to emerge—the ‘chorus ending from 
Euripides ’’ sometimes displaces the importance of a bank 
balance. 

The propaganda cry of the publisher, ‘‘ Who is Lord 
Raingo ? ’’ will set many guessing. For my own part I do 
not believe there is an original. Lord Raingo is a composite 
—most novelists’ portraits are, if only the public could be 
made to believe it—and all his colleagues are composites. 
But there is in their composition the whole of several well- 
known politicians. Lord Riddell might be Lord Raingo to 
the Sam Blyth that might be Mr. Lloyd George. 

“A miraculous adroitness, a unique genius for chicane, 
beneath a nervous and apparently truthful and candid 
manner.’’ That may be Mr. Lloyd George, according to 
one particular estimate of him, as we might find the late 
Marquis Curzon in Lord Ockleford—‘‘ the viceregal centre 
and the most splendid figure in Oriental pageants of 
sovereignty, surpassing everything else in Asiatic history ”’ ; 
or find W. S. C. in Tom Hogarth, who “ had reigned in seven 
departments of State, fought, written and fought; he was 
the most brilliant advocate in the House, and one of the 
finest polemical and descriptive writers in the country ; 
he had every gift except common sense, and he could rise 
victorious from the disasters imposed upon him by an 
incurable foolishness.”’ 

Mr. Bennett is a famous man, and the fun in this sort 
of game consists in getting a glimpse of what one famous 
man thinks of his colleagues in the vast game of keeping 
the public awed. Well, here is the confession of Lord 
Raingo, who is Mr. Arnold Bennett, now borrowing the 
crimson robes of Lord Beaverbrook or Lord Riddell—or 
those of some future elevation of himself as Lord Bennett 
of the Five Towns—‘‘‘ What a pack!’ he thought, 
knowing that the derogatory appellation was unfair to 
some of them. ‘ What a pack!’ ”’ 

Then we might find-Mr. J. H. Thomas masquerading as 
Sid Jenkin, never quite overcoming the marvel of his 
dining at the Savoy and penetrating the Privy Council 
without an aitch; slick, rowdy, good-humoured, the Play- 
boy of the Labour world. It is a game Mr. Bennett and his 
publisher have deliberately started, and if it leads to 
disastrous errors of opinion it is their fault, not the reader's, 
who has so many clues that he forgets the story in the search 
for originals. 

And that is the weakness of this book. The story is 
utterly negligible. It starts impossibly and collapses at 
page 269, although an uninteresting illness carries Lord 
Raingo on to a final choke on page 409. Lord Raingo is 
a man of pushful nature, yet his whole career hangs on a 
boyhood acquaintance with the Prime Minister, and you 
feel a Raingo should have forced himself through to this 
contact. The novel is a war novel too. It is the fictional 
history of the Ministry of Information. Everything that 
can happen heve in fiction has been forestalled in the 
reader’s mind by recent history. Then why does one read 
the book, te first three-quarters at least, with something 
akin to excitement ? Because I suppose Mr. Bennett is 
endowed with common sense to the wth power. He never 
writes or thinks like “ a literary bloke.’’ He is the man of 
the world, shrewd, experienced, slyly watching the vast 
game of life, all comprehending and readily articulate. It 
is a great thing to find a man who understands. Mr. 
Bennett understands so well that, choosing the meanest 
material and the most blatant types, he still enforces 
sympathy, his omniscience being in itself a gift of genius. 

“ Fifty-five. Tallish—but stoutish. Dressed like the country 
gentleman which he was not and never would be. Not by taking 
any amount of thought can you become a country gentleman.” 
There speaks the boy from the Five Towns who has taught 
himself much. Many a man makes a fool of himself through 
his inability to grasp the truth, as that sentence does. It 
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is this firm, forceful grasp on life that keeps Mr. Bennett 
in the foremost rank of living novelists. The reader will 
not mind who Lord Raingo is so long as he remains one 
more mirror held up to life by Mr. Bennett. 


CrEcIL ROBERTS. 


AN ELIZABETHAN PROBLEM.* 


A poem which describes a number of pertinacious 
assaults upon a wife’s virtue cannot be said to boast a 
very inspiring theme, even if, by vindicating her virtue 
it ‘insinuate, how honest maides and women in such 
temptations should stand upon their guard, considering 
the glory and praise that commendes a spotlesse life, and 
the blacke ignominy, and foule contempt that waiteth 
upon a wicked and dissolute behaviour.” If the ingenious 
author of ‘‘ Willobie His Avisa ’’ had really loved a “‘ spot- 
lesse life ’’ or even “‘ dissolute behaviour,’”’ his poem might 
have carried conviction. But it might well ‘‘ seeme the 
Author rather meant to shew what suites might be made, 
and how they may be answered, than that there hath bene 
any such thing indeede.’’ Yet treated merely as such 
the poem is full of pretty artifice and polished repartee. 
If the suitors of Penelope could have pleaded their case 
so elegantly and subtly as N. O. B., D. H. and H. W., 
they might well have sapped her loyalty to Odysseus. 
Indeed ‘‘ a wicked and dissolute behaviour ’’ which masks 
itself in such choice stanzas as the following has a virtue 
all its own: 

““Nay then farewell, if this be so, 
If you be of the purer stampe, 
’Gainst wind and tide I can not roe, 
I have no oyle to feede that lampe, 


Be not too rash, denie not flat, 
For you refuse, you know not what. 


“But rather take a farther day, 
For farther triall of my faith, 
And rather make some wise delay, 
To see and take some farther breath: 
He may too rashly be denide, 
Whose faithfull hart was never tride. 


“And though I be by Jury cast, 
Yet let me live a while in hope, 
And though I be condemnde at last, 
Yet let my fancie have some scope, 
And though the body flie away, 
Yet let me with the shadow play.’ 


Mr. Harrison, however, who has edited this excellent 
reprint with an introductory essay, is preoccupied with 
other matters than the degree of its merit as poetry. 
For ‘‘ Willobie His Avisa’”’ is ‘‘ a fained matter, both for 
the names and the substance.’ It had, like so many 
of the poems of the 1590’s, a secondary intention, and 
what this intention was is one of the most interesting 
of the minor problems of Elizabethan literature. Mr. 
Harrison has done his best to solve it. Certainly his solu- 
tion, based as it is on careful research, carries conviction, 
although, as he admits, it is ‘‘ clearly impossible to re- 
construct the form of the original with any sense of 
assurance.”’ Among the suitors of the beautiful and 
unassailably chaste Avisa is a young man, H. W. Baffled 
in his attempts, he consults his ‘‘ familiar friend W. S., 
who not long before had tryed the curtesy of the like 
passion.’’ and who encourages him by asserting that : 

‘“She is no Saynt, she is no Nonne, 
I think in tyme she may be wonne.”’ 
W. S. also gives him some very politick advice as to the 
best strategies to adopt, which are not unlike those con- 
tained in the nineteenth sonnet in the “ Passionate Pil- 
grim.’”’ Since both ‘‘ Willobie His Avisa’’ and Shake- 
speare’s “‘ Lucrece’’ were first printed in 1594, the latter 
being dedicated to ‘‘ The Right Honourable Henry Wrioths- 
ley, Earl of Southampton,” it is not surprising that critics 

* “ Willobie His Avisa: or The True Picture of a Modest 

Maide and of a Chast and Constant Wife (1594).’’ With a 


Critical Essay by G. B. Harrison, M.A. 6s. net. (Bodley Head 
Quartos.) 


should have jumped to the conclusion that H. W. was 
Henry Wriothsley, W. S. William Shakespeare, and Avisa, 
the Dark Lady of the Sonnets. With the first two of these 
assumptions Mr. Harrison does not quarrel; with the 
third he very reasonably does. As he remarks: ‘ The 
one fact that is known about the Dark Lady is that she 
was dark ; there is no suggestion of darkness about Avisa.”’ 

Moreover such facts as are known go to prove that 
Avisa was both the wife and the daughter of an innkeeper 
at Cerne Abbas. And we cannot believe that the Dark 
Lady served behind a bar. To summarise Mr. Harrison’s 
conclusions, he believes that ‘‘ Willobie His Avisa’’ was 
written by one or more of the followers of Sir Walter 
Raleigh (possibly by Matthew Roydon) as a reply to Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Lucrece,’’ in which they detected an attack 
upon their patron by a member of the Essex-Southampton 
group. Shakespeare, as Mr. Harrison writes, had probably 
no intention of making his Tarquin a portrait of any living 
person, but the hostility which existed between the two 
groups and the incessant attacks which were being made 
upon Raleigh for his supposed atheism and arrogance 
suggested a very considerable likeness between Tarquin 
the Ravisher and Raleigh the Proud, particularly as 
Raleigh, too, had sinned against chastity and like Tarquin 
had been banished for it. 

Two of the courtiers ridiculed in the persons of humiliated 
suitors are therefore, in Mr. Harrison’s opinion, the Earl 
of Southampton and Sir Ralph Horsey ; W. S. is of course 
Shakespeare, while Avisa is neither the wife of John 
Davenant nor the Dark Lady of the Sonnets, but a country 
hostess of the time, well known for her beauty, whom the 
pamphleteering poet has used in place of a heroine drawn 
from Antiquity to attack the morals of courtiers in general 
and of the Southampton group in particular. 


I’A. Fausser. 


TWO POETS* 


Those who have watched Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s progress 
as a poet must have marvelled at the strides he has recently 
taken. In ‘‘ Kensington Gardens ’’ he began with a certain 
lyrical dexterity and a vein of humorous satire; in ‘ The 
Unknown Goddess’ the satire almost departed, but the 
dexterity remained ; whilst in ‘‘ Humoresque”’ a note of 
tenderness appeared, causing some critics to compare the 
poet with Heine. In his new long poem all these qualities 
combine, and the foundations are laid for a philosophy that 
is almost mystical. 

The best part of ‘‘ News of the Devil ’’ is concerned with 
the final spiritual revelations, in the moments before death, 
of a modern business man, Mr. Paul Arthur. He has 
conceived the notion of reorganising religion on a sound 
commercial basis ; without being himself more than dimly 
aware even of the contents of the Bible, he will attempt to 
set the world at rights with God. Here is a rare field for 
satire, and Mr. Wolfe makes the very best use of it. Then, 
by an artifice, he shifts the poem into another key. God 
speaks with Arthur; but the inevitable logic of His words 
shocks the simple soul of the business man, who “ goggles 
like a cod, and forms a low opinion of God.’’ Then comes 
the Devil with logic no less inevitable and shocking ; and 
really it begins to look as if God and the Devil, good and 
evil, are but degrees of the same thing. Mr. Arthur finds 
the enlightenment bewildering ; nevertheless, in his argu- 
ment with the Devil, he does begin to discover himself. 
The key shifts once more. Says the soul of Arthur : 


**Vainly I should crave 
the things that were not Arthur’s in the grave. 
The flowers he did not smell, the violet 
each year in vain with dew and shower wet 
above him I should seek, and far above 
hear the wind call to stars he did not love.”’ 


And even as the lament is made (‘‘ Too late, too late ’’), the 


* “News of the Devil.’ By Humbert Wolfe. 3s. 6d. 
(Benn.)—‘‘ Dymer.”” By Clive Hamilton. 5s. (Dent.) 
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echoes answer on the other side; may it not be, they sob, 
that 


‘‘ your sins and you have here become a part 
of the immortal movement of the Heart, 
that does not judge, nor blame, nor yet forgive, 
but being needed by all things that live, 
needs all of them ”’ ? 


“* News of the Devil”’ is a rare and subtle achievement ; 
and so, though on a very different plane, is Mr. Hamilton’s 
“Dymer.” If this is a“ first performance ’’ it is indeed 
remarkable. Like Mr. Wolfe’s poem it also is a spiritual 
experience, only this time of a young man brought up in 
the standardised society of to-day, and the method of 
treatment is very different. Mr. Hamilton objectifies 
Dymer’s experiences into dramatic form, so that we have 
the added interest of a tale, and the clarifying advantages 
that the parable or objectified form always gives. One by 
one, in the mystical wood, the artificial selves are sloughed 
off Dymer, till his spirit is able to realise itself at last. The 
poem is a long one but interest never flags; and once the 
rather pedestrian first canto is over it moves full of beauty 
and lyrical observation and compelling drama. It is a 
poem born of very searching experience. We shall watch 
Mr. Hamilton’s work with eagerness. 

C. HENRY WARREN. 


PIPES OF PAN.* 


Why the pastoral? It seems that kings and courtiers 
were supposed, once upon a time, to have other cares 
besides those of young love. Not so shepherds. Love 
and love alone was their pursuit. The occupation itself, 
mountain scenery, 
seclusion, leisure 
and freedom, all 
tempted to dalli- 
ance. It has been 
the convention of 
every age, from 
Homer to Theo- 
critus, Theocritus 
to Watteau, 
Watteau to 
present-day ballet. 
Behind all lies the 
simple truth. Shep- 
herds have always 
actually been—and 

Hilda Vaughan actually are—pre- 

(Mrs. Charles Morgan). eminently love- 

makers. Our 

modern shepherds and shepherdesses differ only in looks, 

names and ribbons from Strephon and Chloe, Damon and 

Mopsa. The pipes of Pan still play on our English 

mountains-as they did in Arcady when all the world and 
love were young. 

Yet the more the theme remains the same, the more 
its treatment changes. All sorts of complications—social 
and industrial—have entered in. Though a story of 
shepherds which was not a love-story would be as false 
now as ever, even between Shakespeare’s Arden and 
Hardy’s Dorset stretches a barrier wide as the world. The 
contrast is not in the shepherds themselves. They were 
probably never quite so “ happy ”’ or “ silly’’ as they used 
to be painted. It lies in the point of view of the artist. 
Nowadays his or her own subjectivities and questionings 
cannot help lurking inside the shepherd’s cloak. 

Of the change that modern life and modern treatment 
have brought one could not get a better example than Hilda 
Vaughan’s delightful story, “‘ Here are Lovers ’’—a second 
novel which is a joy in itself and makes one await with 
eagerness all that are to come from the same source. Miss 


* “ Here are Lovers.”” By Hilda Vaughan, author of ‘‘ The 
Battle of the Weak.”’ 7s. 6d. net. (Heinemann.)—‘‘ Round- 
about.” By Nancy Hoyt. 7s. 6d. net. (Alfred Knopf.)— 
““The Persistent Lovers.”” By A. Hamilton Gibbs. 3s. 6d. 
net. (Stanley Paul.)—‘ So This is Love.”” By A. L. Vincent. 
7s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 


Vaughan, who writes of life on the Welsh hills with un- 
rivalled depth of knowledge and insight, has set her 
characters back in the sixties, at a time when class distinc- 
tions were still tyrannical, though Disraeli’s ‘‘ democratic ”’ 
Reform Bill was having its repercussions in every village. 
She shows us three pairs of lovers—one pair of the land- 
owning class (the squire’s son and his formal betrothed), 
and one pair of genuine shepherd-folk. This latter couple 
are not assuredly ‘‘ contented with their lot,’’ but they 
are contented to be shepherds. 

Upon the remaining pair Miss Vaughan lavishes her 
especial wealth of art. Gronwy is a shepherd of ambitions, 
one who reads and writes poetry, and slaves at Latin and 
Greek grammar. Letitia is the squire’s only daughter. 
She finds in the young shepherd’s passion a ‘‘ romance ”’ 
which the narrow and formal life of a country-house in mid- 
Victorian Wales failed signally to supply. They met one 
wild night when Letitia went out riding all alone and lost 
herself in the mist, and Gronwy took her to his cottage, 
where she saw his shelf of books and promised to lend him 
more. 

I find it difficult, I confess, to visualise Gronwy. A 
shepherd might certainly be presentable enough for the 
exquisite Letitia to give herself to him in the garden 
summer-house, where the truth is revealed to the squire 
and household by moonlight in a consciously dramatic 
scene. But how could he be at the same time so stubbornly 
uncouth as to make suicide—or apparent suicide—the 
lovers’ only possible fate ? Sometimes he reminds one of 
“* Jude the Obscure,”’ sometimes of the real-life Burns and 
other poets of the soil. But Letitia, who is most delicately 
and intimately studied, never seems to be attracted by his 
poetry, of which we see none, or by his intellectual side at 
all. To her he is just ‘“ romance.”’ 

None the less, so appealing is the story of these two that 
my only quarrel is over Miss Vaughan having finished them 
off so summarily that we are left in doubt as to whether 
they were really drowned at the Wishing-Chair or not. 
How they fell into the stream we are not told. All that 
was ever found was just Letitia’s veil. Let us hope they 
are not dead, but only waiting till Miss Vaughan can show 
us, by way of sequel, their after-life in some land where 
shepherds and squires’ daughters have no wall of prejudice 
between them. 

The other characters—the squire ; Lztitia’s maid, Susan, 
who had been a girl of the village and had claims as Gronwy’s 
previous sweetheart; Peter, his brother; Elizabeth, the 
frank and true-hearted farmer’s daughter; and Gronwy’s 
old father, who had been a Chartist, and whom only drink 
had saved from despair—they are all beautifully touched 
in. The atmosphere, alike of the time and place, is sug- 
gested with a skill and imagination which makes one live 
through every page. The irony too has an agreeable 
gentleness about it. One feels always for Letitia. Yet 
after reading ‘‘ Here are Lovers’’ one could brave the 
shade of Tennyson and express a doubt as to whether even 
Maud might not have had something of the minx about 
her ! 

All the while of course there are pastorals of the town. 
One cannot pretend that Pan has not learnt to play the 
saxophone and to caper to a jazz tune. The more one 
reads books of modernist lovers, of shingled maids and plus- 
four swains, the more one realises that it is the same old 
story. Denise, the delicious little Franco-American heroine 
of ‘‘ Roundabout,” Nancy Hoyt’s brilliant story of 
Bohemian Paris and “ social’? New York—how easily she 
could be transferred to Sicily in idyll days! At heart 
she was a shepherdess.” 

So too with Mr. A. Hamilton Gibbs’s “‘ The Persistent 
Lovers’”’ and Mr. A. L. Vincent’s ‘So This is Love,” 
capital stories both. Here we touch the more common- 
place strata of upper-class English and American life, the 
country vicarage in one, the “ little parish of St. James’s ” 
in the other. But still the pipes of Pan are sounding the 
old call to lovers—of lovers, for lovers, from lovers. 


S. R. LittTLEwoop. 
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MEDIA:VAL SOCIETY.* 


History often seems tired with the effort of being always 
original in its events and ideals; and therefore it happens 
that it has repeated itself more than once in its journey 
through time. But so far there has been nothing that has 
any close resemblance to that period between the fall of the 
united Roman Empire and the rise of the disunited States 
of modern Europe. There have been feudal systems all 
over the world; the fighting lord and his agricultural 
serfs make one of the commonest social units in human 
organisation. But medieval society was much more than 
this rather simple fact. Medieval Europe was a very 
complex blending of military feudalism, ecclesiastical 
dogmas, artistic methods and economic theories. And 
these very varied human endeavours did not stand as 
isolated phenomena ;_ but were blended into a whole which 
gave a remarkable uniformity to the lands of the 
Western Continent and the British Isies. 

Of recent years there has been a distinct recognition that 
this medieval period was a most important time in the 
development of the human race; and that it has many 
urgent lessons for a modern age which has begun to realise 
that science and industry and mechanical efficiency have 
not succeeded in building such a perfect society as the 
optimistic Victorians had hastily hoped. 

Father Bede Jarrett has written a very learned and at 
the same time a very entertaining treatise on the social 
ideals of this remarkable period. He points out in his 
opening words that it is not scientifically correct totear these 
social habits from the contemporary politics and economics ; 
for in fact they were all closely blended. He has admir- 
ably succeeded in giving his story the quality of one of 
those woven tapestries which this age knew so well how 
to produce. The various chapters bear the headings of 
Law, Education, Property, War, Art and many other titles, 
but the sense of real unity is never lost—and that is one of 
the important facts that the medieval historian has to 
impress on his readers. 

It is fitting that such an historian should be a member 
of the Roman Church. Of course it is impossible for the 
normal modern mind to accept the beliefs and think the 
thoughts of the thirteenth century ; but the object of this 
book is to make its readers understand how those medieval 
minds worked; and it is an advantage rather than a 
handicap to have the story told by a writer who is a leader 
of an ecclesiastical order of friars who still profess to 
hold the faith and obey the rules of their ancestors of six 
hundred years ago. 

That rigid obedience to law and dogma, that disinclina- 
tion (or disability) to change, were apparent marks 
of medieval society. Of course it was never really 
stationary; it was always developing ; just as the Church 
of Rome, in spite of all its protests, is to-day an entirely 
different thing from the simple incoherent groups of the 
early Christians. The medieval popes of Rome would have 
been as severe a shock to the martyrs of the arena as they 
now are to Mr. Kensit and his agitated followers. 

The chapters on Trade and War are a very pertinent 
example of how much we still have to learn from our pre- 
decessors of the Middle Ages. To-day we are still discuss- 
ing with urgent interest whether warfare is permissible in 
a civilised society ; and whether it is sound morality to 
make a fortune in trade. It is instructive to learn that 
the philosophers and theologians of the medizval period 
taught that no decent citizen should go into trade for the 
sake of making anything more than a fair living for him- 
self and his family, according to the recognised standard of 
his class. In strict theory, any surplus over and above this 
should be allotted to the use of the poor. Of course the 
trades and craftsmen did not by any means obey the laws 
laid down by their philosophers ; and human nature was 
as frail then as it is to-day. But it is entirely untrue to 
maintain that this medieval theoretical morality did not 
have a profound effect on the everyday life of its time ; 


* ‘Social Theories of the Middle Ages. 1200-1500.” By 
Bede Jarrett, O.P. 16s. (Ernest Benn.) 


and it must be remembered that this moral code played a 
great part in forming an economic structure of guilds and 
fixed prices, which themselves compelled at least a partial 
obedience to the philosophical rules. 

Father Bede Jarrett finishes with an_ interesting 
essay on the art of this age; it contains many deep 
generalisations which the modern critics might note with 
advantage. He says: ‘‘ Art responds very faithfully to 
the general outlook of its period. The artist is always a 
man of his own time.’’ Which is one reason why it is such a 
safe rule in historical research to make the art of any period 
a very fundamental test of the standards of its time. The 
society which built Chartres cathedral must have been 
sound at the core. The Inquisition may have been merely 
the hysterical work of a group of stupid fanatics ; but fan- 
aticism could never have built a Gothic church at its prime. 
Father Jarrett has a very important theory on the concep- 
tion of the political corpus mysticum of the nation, which 
overruled the social organisation of the feudal unit ; a fact 
which is of peculiar importance at a time when we are 
beginning to consider whether we are not developing the 
central organ of the State at an unhealthy rate. But there 
is scarcely a page of this book which is not as full of 
thought for to-day as it is packed with the history of the 
past. G. R. Taytor., 


HAVELOCK ELLIS.* 


.Remy de Gourment called Havelock Ellis ‘“ the most 
advanced man in England,’’ a judgment which was echoed 
thirty years later by Mr. H. L. Mencken. It is strange 
that a writer so purely English as Mr. Ellis should never 
have been adequately recognised in England. His most 
renowned work, ‘‘ Studies in the Psychology of Sex,” is 
not published in this country at all. One volume of it 
appeared first in Germany and when it was issued here 
became the subject of an action by the Public Prosecutor. 
A man whom Olive Schreiner had likened to Christ was 
charged with having written a book which in every line 
was “‘ wicked, lewd, impure, scandalous and obscene.” 
The volume was suppressed and is not now to be obtained 
in England. In America and Germany it is in circula- 
tion. Although Mr. Ellis has devoted so much time to 
the question of sexual psychology, many other subjects 
have been illuminated by his learning and insight. Mr. 
Goldberg’s biographical and critical study, if: it errs a 
little on the side of special pleading, is valuable in pro- 
viding data which enable the reader to form an independent 
judgment. We find that Havelock Ellis was one of the 
pioneers in many of the forward movements in social and 
literary fields of the late-nineteenth century. It is not 
generally known that he started the famous Mermaid series 
of Elizabethan dramatists ; edited the first popular edition 
of Ibsen’s plays for the Scott Library, and initiated the 
Contemporary Science series. 

Although essentially a scholar, seated apart and looking 
on, his work has never been tainted with the smell of the 
study. His attitude is that of one who accepts life fully, 
cheerfully and dispassionately, believing in it. His chief 
value is as a sensitive accumulator and examiner of other 
men’s labours rather than as an original thinker. It would 
not be easy to point to a philosophic creed and say that it 
is distinctively his. His method is that of the artist, who 
does not so much seek to convince as to reveal. Nobody 
could read ‘‘ The Dance of Life ’’—which Messrs. Constable 
have just reissued in an admirable pocket edition—without 
being stimulated to a reconsideration of his own outlook 
on the universe; and yet one never feels that Mr. Ellis 
is consciously trying to teach. He opens doors and reveals 
new vistas, leaving the reader to look if he will. He knows 
that ‘“‘no one can really identify himself with another's 
philosophy, however greatly he may admire it, or sympathise 

* “ Havelock Ellis.” By Isaac Goldberg. 18s, (Con- 


stable.)—‘‘ The Dance of Life.” By Havelock Ellis. Pocket 
Edition. 5s. (Constable.) 
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with it.” lf one beholds Beauty it is a duty to call 
attention to it, but it is not a duty to insist that one’s 
fellows should share the enthusiasm. It is Havelock 
Ellis’s distinction that he sees the universe as Beauty, and 
in writing of it he cannot fail to evoke something of his 
own enthusiasm in the heart of his reader. Whether he 
writes of psychology, painting, dancing, music, literature 
or religion, it is always with that embracing insight which 
relates the parts to the whole and finds the whole beautiful. 
Mr. Goldberg’s book—which contains, also, a short account 
of the work of Mrs. Ellis—is a welcome attempt to estimate 
the position of a writer who is certainly one of the most 
distinguished Englishmen of his generation. The volume 
contains a number of good photographic illustrations. 
HERMON OULD. 


LONDON ONLY.* 


It is becoming a threadbare truism that there is always 
a new book about London; this month five have come to 
my hands, and it is some testimony to London’s infinite 
variety that each book views it from a different aspect 
and has things to say of it that you will not find in any 
of the others. Mr. E. V. Lucas’s ‘‘ London ’’! is the most 
comprehensive of the five; it takes a wide survey of 
living London, its steried streets, parks, museums, picture 
galleries, churches, and gossips pleasantly of its past, and 
the great men of its past, as well as of its present. It is 
anecdotal, descriptive, crammed with miscellaneous infor- 
mation, all given in that easy, delightfully alluring fashion 
which he has made distinctively his own. There is no 
need of detailed criticism, for ‘‘ London”’’ is largely a 
reissue of two of Mr. Lucas’s best known books, “A 
Wanderer in London ”’ and “ London Revisited ’’; these 
he has entirely rearranged, revised and brought together 
in one handsome volume. Moreover this volume is lavishly 
and beautifully illustrated with over thirty pictures in colour 
by Mr. H. M. Livens, and with forty reproductions in mono- 
tone, mostly of famous paintings from London galleries. 

“Lost London ’’? is concerned with London buildings 
that have vanished from their places in the last forty or 
fifty years, and we should have had no pictorial records of 
most of them if Sir C. E. H. Chadwyck-Healey had not 
employed J. Crowther, an artist, ‘‘ to make water-colour 
drawings of such features and landmarks throughout 
London,”’ says Mr. Beresford Chancellor in his preface, 
“as seemed likely to become before long a prey to the 
necessities for improvement and development. Crowther 
produced with indefatigable zeal a vast number of these, 
and as his skill as a topographical draughtsman was equalled 
by his artistic gifts, all these beautiful drawings are pictures 
in themselves,’’ apart from their great value as records 
of buildings which have since been demolished. Sixty of 
his drawings are included in this volume, twenty-four in 
colour and the rest in monochrome, and they fully justify 
all Mr. Chancellor's praise of them. The coloured pictures 
have a softness and delicacy of tone that can scarcely be 
excelled in the originals. And of all such vanished places, 
their associations and their neighbourhoods, Mr. Beresford 
Chancellor writes with a fullness of knowledge and a skill 
in getting every iota of interest out of his subject, which re- 
sult in very entertaining reading, and at the same time make 
Lost London ’”’ a sound and invaluable history of some 
of London’s yesterdays. 

Whoever thought of it, it was a happy idea to get Mr. 
Pett Ridge and Mr. E. O. Hoppé to collaborate in the 
production of a series of ‘‘ London Types.’’* No writer 
living has a wider, more intimate acquaintance with 
London life and character than has Mr. Pett Ridge, and 
assuredly none can reveal these with a more catholic sym- 

*1E.V.Lucas’s ‘‘ London.” Illustrated. 20s. (Methuen.)— 
2 “Lost London.’ Pictured by J. Crowther. Described by 
Beresford Chancellor. {3 3s. (Constable.) — * ‘ London 
Types.” Text by W. Pett Ridge. Pictures by E. O. Hoppé. 
10s. 6d. (Methuen.)—* ‘‘ Forty London Statues and Public 
Monuments.”” By Tancred Borenius. With special photo- 
graphs by E. O. Hoppé. tos. 6d. (Methuen.)—* ‘ London 


Town.” By ‘“‘ Quex.’”’ Introduction by Arnold Bennett. 2s. 6d. 
and 2s. (Partridge.) 


pathy or with a subtler sense of the humour and pathos that 
are their light and shadow. His ‘‘ Rank and Fashion ”’ is 
not in the West End, and his “ Juvenile Lead,’ is not on 
the stage; he sketches the personalities and tells some- 
thing of the stories of all manner of folk: the bus driver, 
coster, charwoman, messenger girl, policeman, street 
musician, office boy, loafer, the respectable grocer, the tea- 
shop waitress and many another, and each type is no less 
vividly and faithfully presented by the pictorial art of 
Mr. Hoppé. No photographer who was not also an artist 
could have chosen such a succession of typical Londoners, 
and have so presented them that their very attitudes and 
every line in their features is cunningly suggestive of their 
characters. If you have any doubt as to whether photography 
is an art, a study of these portraits should remove it. 

Mr. E. O. Hoppé again is responsible for the photographs 
in ‘‘ Forty London Statues and Public Monuments.’’* 
Mr. Lucas, in his ‘‘ London,’’ devotes two chapters to 
London’s statues and stone memorials, and on the whole 
is kinder to them than are some critics. Mr. Borenius 
in his survey of the forty admits that there are artistic 
failures among them, but finds comfort in their historical 
associations, and tells of these in a preliminary “ Historical 
Sketch,”’ and in the adequate notes that face each of Mr. 
Hoppé’s photographs. The statuary is well selected, 
beginning with older examples, and concluding with 
certain of the war memorials and Epstein’s much debated 
work in Hyde Park. 

There is no need to recommend Mr. G. H. F. Nichols’s 
“London Town’’> to any reader of ‘‘ Quex’s’’ columns 
in the Evening News; for if you know your Quex you 
know that he is the airiest and most interesting, well- 
informed of gossipers, who seems to be always going about 
town, seeing everything worth talking about and meeting 
everybody worth talking to, telling of what he has seen and 
heard and experienced with a zest and liveliness and 
humour or elusive poignance that keep you turning his 
pages with undiminishing enjoyment. Whatever his theme, 
as Mr. Arnold Bennett says in an introduction, “ he leaves 
everything romantic and thrilling’’; he is a realist with 
a keen eye for the romance that is in or underlying the 
realities of London life, its streets, sale-rooms, parks, 
galleries, clubs, theatres, markets, criminal courts, where- 
ever his roving steps may carry him. For a picturesque, 
panoramic view of what goes on all over London town 
from day to day throughout the year you will find no better 
interpreter than ‘‘ Quex.”’ RICHARD FLECKNOE. 


THE OLD BRIDGE.* 


In “The Old Bridge’’ Mr. Locke takes us_ to 
Florence, Venice and Dinard, gives us glimpses of 
New York and of Long Island, sets one of his 
scenes in an hotel at Leeds and places another in a 
shooting box in Hungary. It is at Florence however that 
occur most of the events of the story, which is a sort of 
study of Anglo-American-Italian society in that city, with 
the Uffizi, the Pitti, the Duomo and the Bargello as a back- 
ground. Art and architecture indeed fill not only the 
background but the foreground of ‘‘ The Old Bridge” ; 
so that ufless the reader possesses some elementary 
acquaintance with these subjects he may be tempted to 
skip some of the pages. I hope he will not yield to this 
temptation; for Mr. Locke, who was for ten years Secre- 
tary of the Royal Institute of British Architects and is 
corresponding member of various societies of foreign 
architects, wears his learning with an easy grace, and is 
always agreeable cicerone rather than dryasdust art expert. 

I suspect however that the wealth of atmosphere and 
local colour in which he has seen fit to steep his new 
romance arises a good deal from the fact that he has here 
reverted to the simple story in which plot and narrative 
are subservient to character and sentiment. In the two 
books which preceded ‘‘ The Old Bridge ’’—and may I say 
here that I reckon ‘‘ Moordius and Co.”’ and “ The Great 

* “ The Old Bridge.” By William J. Locke. 7s. 6d. (John 
Lane.) 
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Pandolfo ” the finest novels their author has written—Mr. 
Locke gave us surprising situations and two dominating 
characters. In the tale of Anthony and Perella he reverts 
to his old manner and tells a story of two young lovers 
each married to a middle-aged partner, who refuse to avail 
themselves of their partners’ proffered self-sacrifice. 
Anthony Blake is a Cambridge man (like his author) who 
flies from his father’s stockbroking office, does portraits 
of the leaders of Florentine society, and talks, if I may say 
so, just a little too “ brightly.’’ Perella Annaway is 
an art student who copies old masters at the Uffizi, more 
particularly the ‘‘ Madonna del Pozzo”’ of Franciabigio. 
Silvester Gayton, who has been made a Commendatore 
by the Italian Government, is a kindly old scholar, the 
leading European authority on the Primitives. And 
Beatrice Elleson is a wealthy and cultured American widow, 
still beautiful at forty. How the ‘“ pair of star-crossed 
lovers ’’ first miss their way to happiness and then find it 
when they cannot in honour seize it, Mr. Locke relates with 
all his customary tenderness andcharm. They are certainly 
too faithful to the romantic convention, which sets up Dean 
Donne’s bugbear ‘‘ honour”’ as the idol, to be really typical 
of Anglo-American society in 1926; but that they will make 
an irresistible appeal to Mr. Locke’s wide circle of English 
and American readers I have not the slightest doubt. 


Lewis BETTANY. 


ROBERTSON NICOLL.* 


Robertson Nicoll was so eminent a journalist and 
exercised so widespread an influence that some such 
memorial to him as is represented by the two anthologies 
from his writings that lie before us was naturally to be 
expected. There is nothing surprising in the fact of such 
anthologies having been prepared by his wife and daughter. 
What is surprising is the high literary quality which the 
volumes reveal. It is seldom indeed that even the most 
leisurely and carefully written journalism can successfully 
be reprinted in book form; and it is therefore the more 
remarkable that so much pure gold has been extractable 
from the hasty newspaper work of one who considered it 
a very slack week in which he dictated only twenty thou- 
sand words of “‘ copy’’! And vet, perhaps, this is not so 
paradoxical as it seems. After all, it is only a richly stored 
and well disciplined mind which can regularly produce 
up to thirty thousand words of readable journalism per 
week. In such a mind there must be hidden reserves of 
power; and it was out of such reserves that Robertson 
Nicoll, while ostensibly dictating stray articles or jottings 
for the ephemeral press, could not sometimes help throwing 
out sparks of true literature. 

It is certainly as literature that these two anthologies 
are worthy to be judged. Not only do they reflect in- 
timately a many-sided and singularly acute personality, 
but the style which they reveal is, with its terse strength 
and simplicity, its choice of the inevitable word, and its 
occasional whimsicality and irony, far above the highest 
journalistic standards. Mark Rutherford was Nicoll’s 
ideal stylist. Speaking of Rutherford, he says: 

““ Only the careless will be deceived by the apparent simplicity 
of the accomplishment; it is the simplicity which is the last 
result of art. It is with nothing short of wonder that one 
finishes a book of which almost every sentence is in its final 
form. The style is capable in the author’s hands of producing 
any effect; fire and colour come when they are needed, and 
with the utmost reserve, self-restraint and economy, Mark 
Rutherford everywhere shows himself a magician. No one 
will think to disparage our younger stylists in saying that 
beside him they are all children. In some of them the show 
of power is greater ; there is more complexity, more enrichment, 
and far more visible effort. Here, indeed, there is no effort 
and no pretentiousness; yet whoever wishes to understand 
the possibilities of the English tongue should give his days 
and nights to the study of Mark Rutherford.” 


These two anthologies—the one reflecting the more 
definitely religious and the other the more strictly literary 


* “ The Seen and the Unseen.’’—‘‘ People and Books.” By 
W. Robertson Nicoll. 6s.each volume. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


aspects of his character—are not only a welcome tribute to 
Nicoll’s memory, but are in themselves the most delightful 
of bedside books. They abound in vivid little sketches of 
famous men; they exhibit an enthusiasm for literature 
as discriminating as it is catholic ; and they are full of wit 
and wisdom for the illumination and consolation of life’s 
pilgrimage. Nicoll was a very remarkable man; he 
rendered a vital service to his own day of which only he 
was capable; and, as the two volumes before us show, 
he has intrinsic literary claim to the attention of succeeding 
generations of readers. 
GILBERT THOMAS. 


OLD AND NEW.* 


Here are five books, three of which represent the modern 
spirit. The remaining two are, one a praiseworthy and 
painstaking translation of Heine, the other an anthology. 

One takes up first Mr. Monk Gibbon’s ‘‘ The Tremulous 
String,”’ poems in prose of which fourteen appeared in the 
Fortnightly Review. There is no doubting the place of 
Mr. Monk Gibbon’s nativity. Those wistful, questioning, 
delicate things could only be Ireland’s. There is no definite 
Yeatsian note. He is not a disciple; but he is a Yeats 
man, born on the selfsame hill. I don’t think Mr. Gibbon 
strikes a tremulous note. It is quite assured and it makes 
its definite impression. It does not go on trembling after 
the note is struck. It is a sufficiently clear-cut music heard 
in the twilight. 

A volume of poems by Miss Naomi Mitchison is some- 
thing one takes up with interest, knowing her achievement 
in other fields. These are impressionist poems. There is 
no chiaraoscura about them. They strike a note brilliant 
and sometimes soft, occasionally harsh and a little violent. 
That is the modern young woman who is still somewhat on 
her defence. Often the harsh note repels. She would tear 
the ancient sanctities to rags. She would shock the middle 
classes. But she has a great heart. She cannot help being 
a daughter of St. Francis. There is a poem of hers, ‘‘ Three 
Lambs,” for which one must love her. There is a great 
heart behind this bitter indignation, and she has put into 
words for many a one who must always see the Latin 
countries with a red stain of cruelty that blots their beauty, 
the suffering they have known seeing the horrible in- 
difference to the suffering of animals. It is a great heart, 
and across a thousand differences heart answers heart. 
Her impressions of places are full of atmosphere. For 
example this of 

WINCHESTER. 
(To Dick and Cecil Gleadowe.) 
‘*The syringa bush in your garden, 
And the lime trees everywhere, 
They smell so sharp, so sweet, so sweet, 
Dropping through the still air ; 
Honey in the comb, dripping, dropping, 
And all round, in the meadows, 
Among the water screams, 
In and out of the shadows, 
Move the red cows, cropping 
The lush grass of their dreams. 


Hellas is dead now: 

All those Athenian boys 

Who talked with Sokrates 
Grew up, grew old, and died. 
And all the colour and noise 
Of those great feasts of theirs 
When the Goddess was maid and bride, 
Vanished. But no one Cares. 
No one will breathe the word 
That calls over space and time 
And brings it back to us. 

Yet it seemed a whisper stirred 
Among the boughs of lime. 


* “The Tremulous String.’”’ By W. Monk Gibbon. (Grey- 
hound Press.) —‘‘ The Laburnum Branch.” By Naomi 
Mitchison. 5s. (Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ Bestowal: a Dramatic 


Poem.’ By Julia Reeve Ward. 
Book of Songs from Heine.” 

Randolph Garran, K.C.M.G. 
of Action.’ Second Series. 
H. A. Treble. 2s. 


(Selwyn & Blount.)—‘‘ A 
Translated by Sir Robert 
(Melbourne: Vidler.)—‘‘ Poems 
Selected by V. I. Collins and 
(Clarendon Press.) 
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“O lime tree, 
lime tree, how 
sweet are the 
deeps of 
summer, 

How quiet 
above thy 
branches the 
stars turning ! 

Ah, why must a 
boy grow 
man, grow 
old, be a sad 
late comer, 

In the years of 
working and 
teaching and 
no more 
learning.” 
There is a 

drip of gold 

and honey 
from this 

Laburnum 

Branch. With 

a thousand 

disagreements 

one reads Miss 

Naomi Mitchi- 

son with the 

shock of 
pleasure which 

is the test ol 


poetry. 

‘“‘Bestowal”’ is 

hardly a 

modern poem, although it touches with what for 
so many of us are shadows of the _ strenuous 


modern world—the war. The dramatic characters are a 
pilgrim, a wanderer, a minstrel, Voices and Spirits ; over 
all the invisible who is God. There is talk of the Im- 
mortalities; there is a great leisured peace which suggests 
the withdrawn thinker in his cell. The hurry and the 
bustle’; the oppressive things of the Peace, with its 
economic ruin and its endless strivings ; its scrappings of 
the old sanctities. The doctrine is noble and impressive ; 
and there are passages of beauty. The solace that poetry 
can give in a turbulent day is present in this book. 

For the rest—‘ The Book of Songs” from Heine is 
interesting. One catches now and again the old content- 
ment; but Heine is for the young, as ‘‘ A Shropshire Lad”’ 
is for the young. The bitter-sweet is not for the old to 
whom life is mellow. The interesting thing is the immense 
labour of love which has made a distinguished Australian 
undertake this no mean task of translating Heine. It is 
as I have said a praiseworthy performance. 

There remains ‘‘ Poems of Action,’’ which is a second 
series. I do not know what the first contained, but the 
second is excellently chosen. Macaulay has still his charm 
for the schoolboy, and Longfellow pleases an unexacting 
taste. One turns joyfully from the old favourites to 
Masefield and John Davidson; and one takes off one’s hat 
to the comparatively modern and praises the compiler of 
this excellent volume. 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 


A BOON AND A BLESSING TO MEN— 
YOUNG AND OLD.* 


William Cobbett had no illusions about the world we 
live in, especially when he wrote his book of advice to 
young men. At that time he was approaching his seven- 
tieth year, and as honesty and bluntness were no less 
outstandingly his characteristics than they had been in 
the period of his wonderful rise to power and leadership, 
he gave little heed to the young persons who believed 

*“ Advice to Young Men.” By William Cobbett. With a 
Preface by Right Hon. Philip Snowden, M.P.—“ Cottage 


Economy.” By William Cobbett. Preface by G. K. Chester- 
ton. 3s. 6d. each. (Peter Davies.) 


Applicants for Admission to a Casual Ward. 
(Luke Fildes, A.R.A.) 
From “Lord Shaftesbury." By J. Wesley Bready, M.A., B.D. (Allen & Unwir). Reviewed last month. 


themselves to be possessed of wings, and directed his 
homilies specifically to the more modest youths, bachelors, 
lovers, husbands, fathers, citizens or subjects and “ inci- 
dentally, young women.’ Mr. Philip Snowden, in a 
preface to the inexpensive and handsome edition which 
has just been issued by a welcome new arrival among our 
publishers of taste, warns readers that ‘“‘ Cobbett’s Advice 
to Young Men is not to soar, but to plod cheerily and 
happily along life’s journey, finding joy and satisfaction 
in the development of their own powers and in helping 
others to do the same.”’ It remains to be seen, therefore, 
whether the book will make any wide appeal to the young 
folk of a later century than his. Well-meaning educa- 
tionists during the past fifty years have drummed into 
juvenile ears rather too persistently the maxim that a 
workhouse boy may become a prime minister, and the 
consequence is that young men of our time seem to find 
very little joy and satisfaction in the development of their 
own powers, thinking rather of the spoils that they believe 
to be dangling within reach of them. Culture is pursued 
by few for its own sake: as for helping others towards 
self development, how could the up-to-date get-on-or- 
get-out young man (or young woman) be so foolish! We 
can’t all be prime ministers, so the fewer candidates the 
better. 

Still, there are men and women among us of the type 
for whom Cobbett’s book was written (else God help old 
England)—men and women to whom his advice will not 
seem dreadfully old-fashioned. That advice is admirably 
summed up in the same preface : 


“Tf I might venture in a few sentences to summarise from 
my own experience, which in a modest way has been acquired 
in paths not dissimilar from Cobbett’s life-journey, the advice 
I would give to the young men of to-day who want to make the 
best of themselves and to gain the greatest happiness from 
life, it would be to discipline oneself to industry; to make 
oneself thoroughly master of the trade or profession by which 
a livelihood is earned ;_ to develop a critical faculty, so that the 
truth may be sifted from the false in controversy, and the 
designs of the plausible demagogue thereby defeated; to read 
good books ; to have some interest outside the daily occupation ; 
to take an interest in public questions, which is a duty every 
citizen should fulfil; to live a clean life and take healthy exer- 
cise; and, above all, to realise that it is character, and not 
wealth or worldly position, which entitles a man to be worthy 
of respect, and which gives true happiness and _satisfac- 
tion.” 
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Cobbett enlarges on these fine, enduring truths in a 
manner at once unique and homely. His homely style, 
trenchant and lusty, would have given him a front-rank 
position among writers in any age, not merely that of the 
early nineteenth century. He illustrates his homilies 
with personal confidences that are full of gritty charm. 
In his talk to husbands, for example, he declares frankly 
that he “‘ never dangled about at the heels of my wife ; 
seldom, very seldom, ever walked out, as it is called, with 
her’: in fact, he never went a walk at all without having 
some object in view other than the walk, so that in the 
forty years of his married life, he and she did not ‘“ walk 
out together ’”’ more than perhaps twenty times. He hated 
““a dangler, who is more like a footman than a husband.”’ 
On the other hand he always took care to be near his home 
at ‘‘ those times of peril to her, and for which times you 
nevertheless wish.” 


“For my own part, how many days, how many months, 
all put together, have I spent with babies in my arms! My 
time, when at home, and when babies were going on, was chiefly 
divided between the pen and the baby. I have fed them and 
put them to sleep hundreds of times. . . . Yet I have not been 
effeminate ; I have not been idle; I have not been a waster 
of time; but I should have been all these if I had disliked 
babies, and had liked the porter-pot and the grog-glass.” 

And when Cobbett, who surely was, and is, a boon and 
a blessing to old men and young men alike, tells the story 
of his own love he gives us one of the world’s most beautiful 
romances. He had lost his heart to the daughter of a 
sergeant in his own regiment stationed in New Brunswick, 
when he saw her one winter morning out on the ground in 
front of her father’s house, scrubbing out a washing-tub, 
although it was hardly light. ‘‘‘ That’s the girl for me,’ 
said I... .’’ The girl and her father left for England 
four years before Cobbett and the rest of the regiment 
were able to take sail. And he gave her all his money, 
some hundred and fifty guineas, in order that things might 
be easier for her until he arrived in England and married 
her. But when he eventually got his discharge from the 
army—‘‘ I found my little girl a servant of all work (and 
hard work it was), at five pounds a year, and without 
hardly saying a word about the matter, she put into my 
hands the whole of my hundred and fifty guineas un- 
broken ! ”’ 

Little wonder that Mr. G. K. Chesterton describes 
Cobbett, in the preface to the companion volume, “‘ Cottage 
Economy ”’ (“‘ containing ’’—to quote from the title page— 
“information relative to the brewing of Beer, making of 
Bread, keeping of Cows, Pigs, Bees, Ewes, Goats, Poultry, 
and Rabbits, and relative to other matters deemed useful 
in the conducting of the affairs of a Labourer’s Family ’’), 
as the noblest English example of the noble calling of the 
agitator. He might with full justification have also 
described him as the most lovable. 

Tuomas MOULT. 


THINGS IN GENERAL.* 


Many are born with silver spoons in their mouths, 
but surely Mr. Lucas’s christening fairy presented her 
godson with a pair of multi-tinted spectacles, through 
which to gaze at the world. 

In his new book, ‘‘ Events and Embroideries,’’ he has 
shown us that his eyes are as keen as ever, and his spectacles 
undimmed, but it is when he glances over his shoulder 
at the things that pleased him in the “‘ careless seventies,”’ 
and records what he sees for our delight, that he is at his 
best. The joys of his youth were very varied. He de- 
scribes the pictures in his own home, the Landseer stee 
engraving at the dentist’s, the ‘‘ three-pictures-in-one that 
hung over the mantelpiece in the house of a governess’s 
mother,’’ and the transfers: ‘‘ Do you remember,’ he 
says, ‘“‘do you remember how gay they were, how more 
than gay—brilliant ? The romantic Swiss landscapes, all 
glittering ? The German castles so vivid on their bluffs ? 


* “Events and Embroideries.”” By E. V. Lucas. 6s. 
(Methuen.) 


The pretty ladies with that schoolgirl complexion brighter 
than thesun? The dazzling nosegays ? ”’ 

Mr. Lucas tells us of Siena, Naples, Sicily, of fuses and 
caps, of pistols and conjuring tricks, of pocket money and 
masks, and of the first book he ever bought—a pocket 
edition of ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.’’ None 
of the events described in this book are very important, 
but the embroidery is excellent, so fine, so colourful and 
variegated in design. 


‘“‘ What is this life, if full of care 
We have no time to stand and stare?” 


What indeed! But how does Mr. Lucas find time to 
stare so long and so lovingly at bats and squirrels, at hares, 
dogs, pictures, foxes and people ? How does he find time 
to read and remember, and above all to write of the pleasant 
things he sees, so that we too may peep through his 
magic spectacles and share the delights of the world he 
loves ? Perhaps this problem is solved in a little anecdote 
he tells of a certain small girl. Joan Virginia Merridew was 
given a copy of ‘‘ David Copperfield ’’ when she was nearly 
eleven. She was a sixth of the way through the book 
when her birthday arrived and with it a Shetland pony. 
During the afternoon she was missed. ‘‘ Then someone 
thought of the stables and it was there that they found 
her. She had solved the problem of dual attraction. She 
was reading ‘ David Copperfield’ seated firmly on the 
pony’s back.’’ In some such way Mr. Lucas himself must 
have solved the problem of multiple attraction, and surely 
all readers of ‘‘ Events and Embroideries ”’ will be grateful 
to him for so doing. 

B. E. Topp. 


MR. H. G. WELLS AS EDUCATIONIST.* 


The author who attempts to summarise the teachings of 
Mr. H. G. Wells is confronted by two formidable difficulties. 
The first is the mass and variety of the material to be 
analysed, and the second is the fact that Mr. Wells’s ideas 
are continually growing. Mr. F. H. Doughty in his illum- 
inating and provocative study of Mr. Wells as educationist 
explains his problem : 

“To pin down Mr. Wells’s ideas to any clearly formulable 
body of doctrine is, I repeat, impossible; as impossible as 
trying to pin down the legs of a centipede—as soon as you 
get one segment safely confined, another is vigorously and de- 
fiantly in movement. And in this fact is to be found Mr. Wells’s 
chief value ; he acts as a constant stimulant; he simply defies 
discipleship.” 

The out-and-out reformer usually sees only one side of a 
subject, and the broad-minded man is more or less para- 
lysed because he sees two sides; but Mr. Wells seems to 
discover a hundred and two sides to every problem, and 
yet remains a fiery crusader! He perceives so many 
facets, looks at a thing from so many angles, and never 
finds a thing simple. The plain truth is that there is no 
plain truth about anything. 

It is useless to give a photographically exact picture of 
Mr. Wells’s ideas at a given time: photography must by 
its very nature destroy the sense of movement or evolution, 
and Mr. Wells’s mind (like his Utopias) is never static. 
Nevertheless Mr. Doughty has succeeded in giving a sort 
of moving-picture impression of Mr. Wells’s progress as an 
educational reformer. 

‘‘If as a practical teacher,’’ he says, ‘‘ you want someone 
to tell you what to do; if as a theoretical student you want 
someone to tell you what to think; then it is useless recom- 
mending to you the works of Mr. Wells. But on the other 
hand, if one wants to attain to some grasp of this world in which 
one lives; if one wants to understand the stage upon which 
the drama of education is to be played, then in these works 
one will find an incalculable benefit.”’ 

Mr. Doughty is excellently equipped for his task. He 
has a broad vision of the meaning of education, and he has 
obviously studied Mr. Wells with enthusiastic admiration ; 
but he has never surrendered his judgment and at times he 
is keenly critical. Mr. Wells’s denunciations of professional 


* “H. G. Wells: Educationist.” By F. H. Doughty. 
5s. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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teachers are familiar enough to all his readers, and there is 
a list of teachers in Appendix C who appear in his various 
works. A most uninspiring set of people they are! But 
Mr. Wells has at least one ideal teacher whom he has 
eulogised in ‘‘ The Story of a Great Schoolmaster.”’ 

Mr. Wells’s constructive ideas about education vary 
according as the artist or the propagandist is uppermost in 
his nature. ‘‘ In his“essay ‘ The Late Mr. Wells,’ Mr. H. 
L. Mencken traces that process of ‘ gradual and obscure 
decay’ by which? Mr. Wells the” consummate artist of 
‘ Tono-Bungay’ became obsessed with the ‘Messianic 
delusion ’ of the writer of ‘ Joan and]Peter.’ . . . Mr. G. 
K. Chesterton has traced the transition from the light- 
hearted cosmic romances and world-destructions of the 
early Wells, to his later preoccupation with that infinitely 
more romantic and significant thing the human soul.” 
In one mood, Mr. Wells can laugh, kindly enough, at 
creatures like Kipps, Mr. Polly and Hoopdriver, and in his 
detachment he is a supreme artist; but there are other 
moods when Mr. Wells, driven desperate by the muddle- 
headedness of ordinary human beings, is impelled to lash 
with scorpions the whole system which has produced such 
specimens of the race. 

Mr. Wells has faith in the future of humanity, and his 
vision of Utopia makes him desperate with the present age. 
He believes in a world-state—a federation of mankind— 
and his theories of education are influenced by his faith. 
If the multiplicity of languages is a barrier to international 
understanding, he argues, then the learning of modern 
languages must have an important place in the curriculum. 
Education is not solely a question of developing latent 
faculties : it is a question of imparting information which 
has immediate and lasting value. In ‘‘ Mankind in the 
Making,’’ Mr. Wells dismisses the teaching of history and 
geography as ‘“‘of very doubtful value’’; but in ‘‘ The 
Salvaging of Civilisation” (written eighteen years later) 
Mr. Wells confesses that he is a fanatic upon the question 
of history, and approves the modern treatment of geo- 
graphy. 

It is quite impossible to touch upon more than a small 
fraction of the subject here, but it isa tribute to Mr. Doughty 
to say that he is always lucid, always interesting, and 
frequently provoking. The book is not a defence of Mr. 
Wells—he needs no armour-bearer (nor stretcher-bearer, 
either) in his battle against the pedagogues; nor is the 
book a defence of the teachers and educationists. It is 
neither, and both, and (as the Americans say) ‘‘ then some.” 


RoGeER WRay. 


FUN AND HUMOUR.* 


Much of the “‘ fun ” to a farmer on the veld of the Orange 
Free State is of a somewhat grim character it would seem, 
and only those whose agricultural zeal is accompanied by 
a sense of humour are likely to be able to recognise it on 
the spot. When however we get the farmer with a sense 
of humour, capable of seeing something ludicrous in the 
disaster that is indicated, and capable further of coining 
his heart in drachmas (as represented by comic copy), then 
at least we get fun for those readers to whom drought is a 
phenomenon and not an annually recurring catastrophe. 
. It is by no means riotous fun that we get on the veld 
described by Mr. Flemming; it is the fun of whimsical 
exaggeration, of seeing the droll aspects of recurrent 
troubles connected with failure of crops, disappointments 
with stock—and a chronic shortness of cash; fun as I have 
said with a touch of grimness in much of it—with also that 
touch of human weakness which is indicated in the story 
of going to town to sell a sheep that he may pay some- 
thing off the arrears of wages due to one of his hands, and 
spending in ‘‘ expenses’’ fifteen shillings and sixpence out 
of the seventeen shillings realised; or in that other story 
of the visit to the Bloemfontein Agricultural Show, when 
the money made by the sale of animals is ‘‘ blued” in two 

* “Fun onthe Veld.” By Leonard Flemming. 7s. 6d. net. 


(Cassells.)—‘‘ Twenty-seven Humorous Tales.” Edited by C. A. 
Dawson Scott and Ernest Rhys. 7s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 


or three days of glorious life, while ‘‘ for the moment I am 
a Rothschild.’’ If the fun-maker were to be taken 
literally then this entertaining book would indeed be 
but poor propaganda on behalf of farming as a career 
in South Africa; the briefest chapter, ‘‘ Does Wheat- 
growing Pay ? ”’ consists of a debtor and creditor statement 
showing on the former side an expenditure of £280 3s. 9d., 
and on the other ‘‘ Cr. Ten Bags of Wheat—f10.” 

Mrs. Dawson Scott and Mr. Rhys have collaborated in 
editing several volumes of short stories, and in the latest 
have concentrated on humour as represented by a great 
diversity of writers—authors familiar, as humorists, as 
W. W. Jacobs, Stephen Leacock, F. Anstey, Mark Twain, 
Storer Clouston, Pett Ridge, Cuthbert Bede and ‘‘ Tom ”’ 
Hood (it is by the way curious to give a story—incomplete 
—written nearly a century ago, as by one of “‘ the greatest 
humorous writers of the day’’) ; and authors whom it is 
not customary to find in that category, such as John Gals- 
worthy and E. F. Benson. There is capital and highly 
varied entertainment in the miscellany, although the 
quality of the humour manifested is in one or two cases very 
thin. O. Henry for example is but poorly represented by 
““ At Arms with Morpheus,”’ which indeed is so essentially 
humourless that one wonders what it is doing dans cette 
galére. Itis not possible to give a full list of the stories that 
make up the volume, but it includes a characteristic Jacobs, 
“The Unknown,” Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘ The Burglary,” a 
delightful episode from ‘‘ The Diary of a Nobody,” a 
“Fable”? by George Ade, and very much more of good 
reading. The contrast which the editors note between 
their Victorian and Georgian humorists is no greater than 
that found among the Georgians themselves. 

WALTER JERROLD. 


NOMADIC.* 


No question of preference arises in these three thoroughly 
refreshing novels. Each in its own way creates an 
entertaining and invigorating atmosphere and carries the 
reader far away from drabness and monotony. Being 
blessed (or afflicted) with a strong nomadic streak, I have 
naturally pounced on ‘‘ The Chicken-Wagon Family,” with 
its alluring picture of the Wagon on the wrapper, for first 
mention. The reader becomes immediately an invisible 
member of the Fippany family, which consists of Jean 
Paul Baptiste Yvonne Fippany, Josephine his wife, and 
their child Addie. These are soon joined by Jim Pickett, 
trained as a journalist, but with a keen zest for the adven- 
ture of life. If we have a complaint to make it is that 
the ‘life of the road” with its frying-pan meals and 
wayside delights so quickly come to an end. But Addie’s 
education has to be faced, Mr. Fippany has business 
genius yet to be discovered and developed, while Mrs. 
Fippany is full of ambitious schemes. Their arrival in 
New York and their early struggles there, however, more 
than compensate for the disappointment. These are 
related with real charm, humour and vigour, and the reader 
is swept steadily into the vortex of life as seen from the 
angle of a‘ junk man.” Fippany amazes himself as much 
as others and whilst Mrs. Fippany is bringing a successful 
boarding-house into being, he is making big deals and 
earns the title of ‘‘ the king of the junk men.”’ Of course 
complications arise at Six-A House, which have disastrous 
results, for a time, on the love which has been steadily 
growing between Addie and Jim. The book has a haunting 
charm by reason of its freshness of outlook, and blending 
of staunchness, quaint humour and pathos. 

The same inherent streak was manifest, though more 
acutely, in Linn Morrison, the heroine of Mrs. Riddell’s 
‘‘ Dream Island.” ‘‘ Oh, it is terrible to feel all wild and 
roving inside—all longing—all cyclonic—all...” To 
get away from her dreary surroundings and find the island 
which persistently haunted her dreams, Linn clutched at 
the first opportunity of going abroad. After numerous 


* “The Chicken-Wagon Family.’ By Barry Benefield. 
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disappoint- 
ments and 
a shattered 
romance, she 
happens to be 
on deck as they 
pass within 
possible dis- 
tance of a 
tropical island 
and, without 
being seen, 
slips into the 
water and 
swims straight 
for it. From 
that point the 
story is brim 
full of Mrs. 
Riddell’s_ well- 
known charm, 
Mr. Barry Benefield. added to her 
Author of “The Chicken-Wagon Family ” knowledge of 
(Christophers). such conditions 
—the languor- 
ous delights—the magic spell of the forest—the generosity of 
nature, by which they lived—the dangers from cyclones as 
well as from inscrutable and wily natives. All these are 
vividly wrought into an alluring background for the romance 
which slowly but surely develops between Linn and David 
Gavin, who had previously retreated to this island after 
a similar experience to Linn’s. Each hating the opposite 
sex, they lived as far apart as possible, till dangers gradually 
drew them together, and in each other’s company they 
found the lenitive powers they were so much in need of. 
This is not only an attractive but a convincing picture, 
carrying with it all the magnetism of real adventure, even 
though it is a dream island and situated many miles 
beyond the reach of most readers. 

In “ The Allbright Family ’’ Mr. Marshall is on his 
surest ground. His pictures of English country-house life 
always bear the stamp of reality. ‘‘ Waystones”’ is no 
exception, neither are the family who live there, as a family, 
but, to be quite candid, there are certain members of it 
who persistently surround themselves with an irritating 
haziness. Aunt Abigail for instance, the wealthy aunt 
who suddenly appears from America. Apparently she has 
their interests much at heart and is an old darling, but 
one cannot help seeing an old humbug peeping round 
most of the corners. Janet, her maid, and Eliza, the 
younger daughter of the house, also puzzle one continually. 
It is the impossible Dolly, a touring actress with whom 
Timothy has fallen in love, that is the most vivid character 
in the book. Lord Liss, without money or breeding, is 
another of the company, in which there are naturally 
many embarrassing and humorous situations. Mr. Marshall 
excels in these and deftly uses them to bring about the 
desired results. 


L. O. 


THE SYMBOLOGY OF THE DRAGON. 


In an excellent introduction to this book* Mr. Arthur 
Machen writes: ‘‘ The world is a cipher. He does best 
who hints most closely at the secret message latent in the 
signs exhibited to us.” The difficulties that confront us 
in exploring the esoteric side of life are wrapped up in 
that word “hint.’’ It is usually impossible to bring our 
vision down to the coarse medium of straightforward 
concrete expression. One can only hint; or else resort 
to symbology, knowing well that the instructed will 
perceive the significances which are unapparent to the 
everyday world. 

Mr. Carter’s book consists, in addition to Mr. Machen’s 
Introduction, of an Essay and some thirty-eight ‘‘ Designs ”’ 


* “The Dragon of the Alchemists.” By Frederick Carter. 
21s. (Elkin Mathews.) 


—black-and-white drawings, mystical and allegorical. The 
Essay is devoted to a consideration of imagery, including 
the inner meanings of astrology and alchemy as inter- 
preting Life in a way impossible to physical science. The 
author is probably right in his contention that whatever 
the errors of the ancient philosophers, they had discovered 
the right language in which to set out the secrets of the 
Cosmic Life—the language of myth, image and metaphor. 
The author enriches his study with many allusions illus- 
trative of his thesis, and Jacob Boehme, William Blake, 
Swedenborg, Shakespeare, the Bible and the Kabbala are 
cited as bearing witness to this great language of inter- 
pretation. 

The final chapter—which is followed by the Designs—is 
devoted to consideration of the Dragon, a cosmic symbol 
running all through the history of ages and races. It is 
the serpent sign, symbol alike of wisdom and of evil. 
““ The Dragon is the symbol of that in man’s mind which 
knows the power misapplied that led to the fall.” But 
“‘ the serpent secret is the reconquest of the lost garden of 
simplicity.” 

It is impossible to do justice to the author’s thesis in a 
small space. But he will find support amongst those who 
have studied the Ancient Wisdom and who know the 
esoteric sides of astrology and alchemy and their reflection 
in some of the greater poets. One might select, for 
instance, in the case of Shelley, that passage in “ The 
Revolt of Islam,”’ describing the aerial battle between the 
Eagle and the Snake, a piece of symbolism illustrative of 
the theme as set forth in the philosophic scheme of Astrology 
which sees in the Dragon—alternatively the Scorpion (or 
Serpent) and the Eagle—the inner force of Life raising it 
to the highest power or degrading it to the lowest depths. 


A FINE ARTIST.* 


Miss Janet Ling has written one of the best volumes of 
short stories that we have read for a long time. We 
question indeed whether better work of its kind has been 
written since the lamented death of Katherine Mansfield. 
Miss Ling has a brilliant array of gifts—humour, sympathy, 
imagination and irony; and, with a remarkable economy 
of technique, she has the power of suffusing all these 
qualities into artistic unity. There are no patches or rough 
ends in this series of amazingly vivid vignettes of character 
and of life in many countries and under widely different 
conditions. Whatever her theme, she penetrates to its 
heart with lightning instinct, and distils its essence with 
equally faultless skill. She can be simplicity itself, as 
when describing the homesickness induced in her by the 
purchase in Brompton Road of a sprig of Scotch heather. 
She can, on the other hand, be subtlety itself, as in the 
story of three young men—an artist, a poet and a musician 
—who, having argued about the comparative potentialities 
of their different arts, decide to settle the matter by each 
producing in his own medium a work upon London. The 
conclusion of this tale is a finely discriminating and sugges- 
tive allegory upon the gulf that separates genius from 
mere talent. 

The story that gives the book its title is an intensely 
tender study of the illusions of old age. In “ Gas” Miss 
Ling poignantly describes the early morning dream of a 
soldier in the trenches, just before an attack by the enemy. 
Curtain’’—a masterpiece of condensation—brings 
home powerfully to us the terror of an Irish household 
during the ‘“‘ Black and Tan’’ regime; while ‘‘ The Other 
Side’ offers a moving picture of domestic life in post-war 
Germany. Very different again, though equally effective 
in its own way, is the final story in the book, describing 
the thoughts and fancies of an incurably romantic artisan 
as he takes his nightly stroll beside the river in a London 
suburb. Such are some of the themes that Miss Ling 
has chosen; and she touches nothing that she does not 


* “Tilusion.” By Janet Ling. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 
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adorn—though “ adorn’’ may perhaps be a misleading 
word. Miss Ling has not the fancy that dresses things up 
and disguises them. She has the imagination that strips 
them bare and reveals them as they are behind appear- 
ances. She is however a realist in the true sense. She 
finds that people are often worse than they seem to be; 
but she knows also that they are sometimes better. 
Gy I. 


THE BURNEY FAMILY.* 


This composition of generous extracts, made by Mr- 
Brimley Johnson from an ample provision of Burneyana, 
is rather for the few who have sworn to be true until 
death to the shade of Fanny Burney than to the many- 
headed multitude, for, looked at frankly, its interest is 
mainly of a family character, and the references to persons 
and incidents of readable fame are sparse and unimportant. 
The volume must therefore be taken as supplementary to 
the existing records of the few Burneys who have found 
place with their Fanny in the national biography; and 
not as a work which supplies that sometimes horrid 
requirement, a ‘felt want.’’ Yet the reading of these 
many and full pages of not-very-much does appear to 
justify Dr. Johnson’s opinion of the Burneys, “‘ I love all 
of that breed whom I can be said to know; and one or 
two I hardly know I love on credit.’’ They are a kindly 
crowd, blessed with the common sense of a clean and 
tolerable Bohemianism ; and they had abilities in letters, 
music, the arts and science; but much may be said of 
other families whose domestic thoughts and private 
ambitions, as expressed in letters and extracts from their 
unpublished manuscripts and printed remains, are not 
thought worth putting into four hundred pages of type. 

The details of the volume are varied. Naturally, 
because of her super-importance, Mr. Brimley Johnson 
(for even editors are human) has put in the first place the 
unused passages of Madame D’Arblay’s account of her 
visit to France, which are genial and bright enough, and 
happily free from the Great Cham pomposities which 
ruined her style in her later published writings and roused 
the brilliant complaint of Macaulay. The most intriguing 
glimpse we get of any notable figure in this Parisian section 
is that of Madame de Staél. In his brief preface Mr. 
Brimley Johnson assures us that generally the Burneys 
were indifferent to the conventions, but the tendency 
seems to have departed from Fanny when the daring 
“Corinne ’’ was about; for persistently Madame de Staél 
pursued the D’Arblays, called upon them, invited them to 
visit her ; but no—Mrs. Grundy at her best or worst could 
not have been more circumspect than Fanny was then. 
She played with the great lady seriously, and yet amusingly, 
adopting every little conventional subterfuge to keep 
Madameé in the invisible distance until she had gone from 
where she was staying, and then demurely Fanny called. 

The next particular aversion after Corinne seems to have 
been Mrs. Thrale; ‘‘ a melancholy subject,’’ grown worse, 
it seemed, since she had become Signora Piozzi, which 
makes it look as if in this particular Dr. Johnson’s little 
Burney was disposed to share the prejudices of her adored 
master. Unquestionably, by the time that she wrote to 
“ Mrs. Waddington the undated letter printed here, she had 
grown somewhat less kindly, or a good deal more discern- 
ing than when, as a young girl, Mrs. Thrale had befriended 
her at Streatham. Poor Mrs. Piozzi! Infirmities of 
temper and a generous hospitality are easily endured ; 
but a second and rapid marriage, and that to an Italian— 
it may not be forgiven; and so it was that one who by 
this witness had been regarded as warm-hearted, generous, 
sweet-tempered, witty, pleasant and full of active zeal for 
her friends, was discovered to be in manners flaunting, 
loud of voice, and determined in the display of her talents. 
The letter is an interesting example of guarded and 
charming malice. 


* “ Fanny Burney and the Burneys.”’ 


Edited, with Intro- 
duction, by R. Brimley Johnson. 16s. 


(Stanley Paul.) 


The largest part of the book is taken{up with the corre- 
spondence of Fanny Burney’s favourite sister, Susan, and 
mainly consists of nursery contemplations and small 
talk over relatives and other such dispensations of a 
disciplinary Providence. This part of the book, of which 
it occupies very nearly the half, might well have been cut, 
for although manifestly ‘‘ sweet '’ Susan was a dear thing, 
most dear things are dull; and the chief claim to interest 
possessed by Susan rests on the solitary fact of her sister- 
hood. On the other hand we should have liked more 
about the works and personality of the famous father of 
these Burneys, Dr. Charles, whose share of the book is 
only twenty-two pages; for Mr. Brimley Johnson was 
right in describing him as ‘‘ probably the most remarkable 
and energetic personality of an almost innumerable and 
phenomenally active clan,’’ and his famous circle of friends 
—was ever man more blessed with the rightly noble ?— 
has made his attractive and gifted personality widely 
known. In conclusion, let us say that, although Mr. 
Brimley Johnson might have used more resolutely his 
blue-pencil and his scissors, he has edited this work with 
care and reticence. C. E. LAWRENCE. 


UNSKIPPABLE.* 


Someone has said—or ought to have said—that the art 
of reviewing is the art of skipping. Unfortunately or 
fortunately, as you will, some of us have never been able 
to master this art. We look on with amazement at the 
prodigious labours of less practised but more proficient 
reviewers. We see, in various periodicals, close-packed 
columns under a more or less distinguished name in which 
at least six novels are reviewed each week. And the 
marvel of it is that these novels seem not only to have 
been thoroughly well read but also adequately appraised. 
Still, in despite of this, there are certain novels—not too 
many, thanks be !—which flatly refuse to be skipped by 

* “ The Fools.” By John Stanley. 7s. 6d. (Williams & Nor- 
gate.)—‘‘ Show Boat.’’ By EdnaFerber. 7s.6d. (Heinemann.) 
—‘The Panther.” By Gerald Bullett. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 


mann.)—‘‘ Lenore Divine.” By Jean Devanny. 7s. 6d. 
(Duckworth.) 
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even the most hardened practitioners in that mental 
exercise. 

There is for example this novel, ‘‘ The Fools.” It 
happened to be the first of this present batch that I tackled. 
In vain I brought all my native powers of application, 
concentration and inexhaustible patience to bear on this 
book. That it is a clever book was instantly obvious to 
me. Alas, it is more than clever: it is consciously clever. 
To adopt the well-worn, convenient phrase, it bristles 
with epigram. On the very first page these words occur : 
“In spite of his epigrams .. .”’ That is my case. This 
book is quite readable, once you have taken the first few 
hurdles and got into your stride, in spite of everybody’s 
epigrams. It is a story of an egotist who tries to reduce 
all things, the world, the flesh and the devil, to one common 
factor. Incidentally we are introduced to a coterie of 
amusing if slightly unreal people who begin and end, as 
the story itself does, on a note of interrogation. Emphati- 
cally not a book for the skipper, but one that must be 
read at leisure and in solitude if its undoubted merits are 
to be justly appreciated. 

In direct contrast to a book of that type, but none the 
less unskippable, though for a different reason, is ‘* Show 
Boat.’’ And here I pause to consider in what terms of 
eulogy I can best describe this altogether enchanting 
volume. Perhaps the best way to begin is to say at once 
that it absorbed me throughout its four hundred pages, and 
that until I had finished it I was its author’s abject slave. 
It compasses the whole gamut of human emotion. There 
is tragedy in it, and farce, and beauty and force and fire. 
No more lifelike puppets have crossed my critical” purview 
than these resplendent creatures of a most vivid and yet 
restrained imagination. One loves them all, from, the 
old termagant, Parthy Ann Hawks, to that fond waster 
and endearing rascal, Gaylord Ravenal. And these are 
only two of a most delightful company. Impossible to 
select from among them any one specimen of the author’s 
consummate art in the depiction of human nature without 
doing injustice to the rest. The setting will be unfamiliar 
to most English readers, the customs and usages of the 
world it projects and the people who inhabit that world, 
no less unfamiliar. And yet we recognise them all as 
familiar old friends in new guise and take them to our 
hearts unquestioningly as people we have known all our 
lives. This is to achieve greatness. And this the author 
has achieved, not by dint of any conscious cleverness but 
by virtue of a divine wisdom of the heart which is far 
greater than any mere wisdom of the head. That this book 
should be a popular success is not, for once, surprising. 
It is a success from every and any point of view and could 
not in its very essence fail to appeal alike to the most 
simple and most sophisticated of readers. 

The last two books on my list are both concerned too 
exclusively with this for ever old and new botheration of 
sex. But here I would not be misunderstood. ‘‘ The 
Panther ”’ only just misses being a triumph in this (to me) 
rather distasteful vein of fiction. Accepting that limited 
conception of love which does so terribly engross our 
younger writers’ attention, I am bound to confess that 
Mr. Gerald Bullett is justified of his exploit. He does at 
least treat us fairly in not attempting to gloss with any 
sticky veneer of sentimentality what seems to him the 
truth about men and women as just vessels of passion. 
Where he fails is in assuming that the majority of men 
and women are like that, though possibly in the idle, 
over-nourished, under-bred set he depicts these carnal 
lusts of the flesh are the one supreme preoccupation of 
otherwise empty bodies. Still, given, as I say, this 
working hypothesis, his story is credible and his characters 
sufficiently well drawn to pass muster as human beings 
only a little higher in the order of creation than the beasts 
that perish. All the same, I feel sure that Mr. Bullett is 
going to do a great deal better than this. He has all the 
attributes that go to the making of a fine novelist, once 
he has shed his affectations, save only experience and a 
wider vision. 

7 Of “‘ Lenore Divine” it will do to say that it would be 


a much better book if it gave us more New Zealand and 
less psychology. As it is, we have too many English 
authors already writing this morbid stuff to feel in urgent 
need of any imported goods of the same description, 
especially damaged goods. Of race antagonisms and 
vapprochements, of politics, civil and domestic, of industrial 
problems, and of many similar matters, our author gives 
us not nearly enough. And the pity of it is that in the 
concluding chapters her psychology goes all to pieces. 
We don’t believe in this easy swift solution of the diffi- 
culties in which she has involved her story. If it had been 
a simpler story, if it had served merely as a peg on which 
to hang a richer and fuller presentment of a new world and 
a new race evolving out of that world, we should have 
been better satisfied. Notwithstanding these faults, how- 
ever, and we have only pointed them out because we 
recognise that this is after all a book which stands out 
boldly from the ruck of average novels, we warmly welcome 
‘* Lenore Divine ’”’ as a real asset to what is new, as distinct 
from what is modern, in English fiction. 
In any case, none of these books is to be skipped. 


Epwin Puan. 


MAN AND THE SEA* 


The Bretons have a folk-tale which tells of a fisherman 
who fell in love with a siren. The siren led him to a secret 
rock by the seashore and there pressed upon him a magic 
draught which would cause him to follow her for ever. 
The fisherman put the draught to his lips and was about 
to drink it when he remembered the sweetheart he had 
left behind in his native village; he dashed the potion 
therefore into the sea; and the precious liquid, melting 
into the waves, turned them into the salt waters we know 
to-day. 

Mr. Tomlinson I fancy would appreciate the inward- 
ness of that folk-tale, for he too is a victim of the siren’s 
lure—a victim constantly trying to explain to himself the 
nature and reason of his bondage. The bondage indeed he 
denies, and waxes politely sarcastic at the expense of those 
who refuse to deny theirs also; yet at every turn his 
chains rattle and the impression is gained that he would 
not if he could be free from the bondage and the siren, from 
the shadow and the romance, from the fascination and the 
terror of it all. For in freedom he would lose his own soul. 

Like a good friend sitting on the opposite side of the fire, 
a close friend lingering over a final glass in a cosy smoke- 
room, Mr. Tomlinson is an incorrigible questioner where 
the sea is concerned. Occasionally his questions are mere 
rhetorical pegs upon which to hang a story or a reminiscence ; 
sometimes they are posed in order to draw a confession of 
faith from his listener ; usually they are addressed to him- 
self and intended to crystallise in his own mind something 
which still refuses to be crystallised. If he asks why, it 
is not always for you to answer, for it is not you that he is 
asking ; indeed if you rashly interrupt you may well lose a 
pearl for your pains. But at other times he becomes 
alive and alert, and then it is up to you to pop your answer 
almost before the words of his question are across his lips. 
For Mr. Tomlinson will not wait for you. 

That is one reason why he is so stimulating a writer— 
that he invariably claims your attention. And not merely 
by his questions—his reminiscences are always pointed, 
illuminating, beautifully told. His comments upon men, 
books, events and the things about him are of the shrewdest 
in their insight and human sympathy—only fools he 
cannot suffer. It is life and reality he craves, even when 
they are unpleasant or when they shock our refinement 
and self-esteem. And we are a nation of romanticists and 
humbugs. We shout and boast of our ocean cradle in 
countless popular songs and pretentious poems; we have 
sold our heritage of the sea for a mess of paving stones and 
reinforced concrete ; our love of ships is confined to the 
smoke-room of the liner and the cockneyfied spaces of the 


* “Gifts of Fortune.” By H. M. Tomlinson. 8s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 
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excursion steamer. But nevertheless Britannia rules the 
waves. The sea is ours no longer; ours, declares Mr. 
Tomlinson, it never has been. 

For the sea has no human attributes whatever—‘‘ There 
is more pertaining to man in a kitchen midden than in the 
sea when it most attracts us. Man, fronting the sea, the 
sea which is inexplicably both hostile and friendly to him 
because it knows nothing of his existence and his noble 
aims, is saddened, and is driven to meet its impersonal 
indifference with fine phrases, that his sense of his worth 
and his dignity may be rehabilitated. He knows it is 
absurd to pretend to any Jove for the sea.” 

And yet Mr. Tomlinson continues; the number of his 
volumes increases welcomingly; still he asks his un- 
answered questions. He follows the siren in an everlasting 
and unrequited pursuit. But the tragedy of Mr. Tomlinson 
is that his sweetheart upon the land has turned bitter against 
him so that in neither element can he hope for ease and 
peace from that brooding unquiet which has settled upon 
his mind. 


W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 


TWO POLES.* 


Two Poles—and as far asunder as North and South! 
I once mentioned Sienkiewicz to Conrad, but found that 
he was not interested—at least not on that day. Perhaps 
he could not be interested at any time in a writer whose 
method was so unlike his own. Sienkiewicz was as 
‘objective’? as Walter Scott or Dumas. His great 
trilogy is a prose epic of Polish history, and his chief 
purpose, therefore, was to tell the story as well as he could. 
Conrad’s method was not epic. To him, as Mr. Mégroz 
reminds us in his excellent study, the meaning of a story 
was not inside the facts, like the kernel in a nut, but 
outside, like an enveloping mist made visible by the glow 
from within. The image is confused, but it is Conrad’s 
own. Thus, says Mr. Mégroz, Conrad is a romantic artist 
whose work has a content of realism. This is an excellent 
summary, typical of the penetrating essay from which it 
is quoted. Now that Conrad is being turned by enthusiasts 
into a grotesquely exaggerated figure, a study like the 
present, which has firm hold on facts as well as a clear 
insight into significance, is specially valuable. 

Of the tens of thousands who know “ Quo Vadis ?”’ as 
a film, perhaps a hundred or so know the name of the 
author. I know “ Quo Vadis?” as a book and as an 
opera, but not asa film. Fortunately I read the author’s 
other stories first. Not that ‘“‘ Quo Vadis ?”’ is bad—far 
from that; but its theme is always suggestive of Wilson 
Barrett and ‘“ The Sign of the Cross.” Even Mr. Shaw 
stumbled badly when he ventured among the lions of 
martyrdom. 

Those readers who want some real thrills should turn to 
the immense trilogy of historical novels, ‘‘ With Fire and 
Sword,” “‘ The Deluge ’”’ and ‘‘ Pan Michael ’’—I give the 
names of the English (or rather American) translation. 
Miss Gardner calls’ the last ‘‘ The Little Knight.’ Its hero 
is Michael Volodyovsky, the diminutive swordsman, who 
reached the apex of fame when an English racehorse was 
named from him. Miss Gardner uses the aboriginal Polish 
names, and this hero therefore appears correctly but 
repellently as Wolodyjowski. There is something to be 
said for transliteration. Vishnyevetski is more comfortable 
than Wisniowiecki ; and few Englishmen will take to their 
hearts a hero named Kmicic. I knew him more easily as 
Kmita. 

The “ trilogy’ deals with events from 1648 to 1673, 
when Cossack, Russian, Turkish and Tartar hordes swept 
over the great Polish commonwealth, more than a century 
before Freedom uttered her celebrated shriek. No details 
of slaughter, torture and bloody revenge are spared. The 
story proper gives us the Three Musketeers of Poland, the 

* “ A Talk with Joseph Conrad.” By R. L. Mégroz. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Elkin Mathews.)—‘‘ The Patriot Novelist of Poland: 


Henryk Sienkiewicz.’”” By Monica M. Gardner. tos. 6d. net. 
(Dent.) 


diminutive Volodyovsky, the gigantic Podbipienta, and 
the fat Zagloba, true descendant of Falstaff. They are 
eminently worth knowing. The best way of approaching 
this huge and fascinating prose epic is through Miss 
Gardner’s excellent monograph, with its abundance of 
directly translated quotations. You will then feel at home 
with the complicated history and geography of the story. 
These novels are old favourites of mine, and I recommend 
them to those who like tales of the clash of nations, with 
half Europe for the stage. 

Sienkiewicz wrote many other stories, long and short, 
and was a patriot of the best type. Long ago he prophesied 
that Christian Europe would have to extinguish the 
dominion of the Prussian Huns. He died in 1916, before 
the fulfilment was accompli ‘ed. His work and life 
deserved a good historian, and have found one in Miss 
Gardner. 


GEORGE SAMPSON. 


A SCOTTISH PARISH.* 


The parish of Forteviot, in Perthshire, is one of the 
smallest in Scotland. Dr. Meldrum, a former minister, 
has compiled its annals in a manner which is uncommonly 
attractive and acceptable, because everything that can 
be told has been told with conspicuous ability and care. 
Forteviot dates back to Pictish times, and was indeed the 
ancient Pictish capital, though there are few relics now to 
connect it with that distant and elusive past. The church 
naturally takes precedence (there are more churches than 
one), and of Forteviot Kirk its long line of pre-Reformation 
and post-Reformation clergy has been faithfully chronicled 
to the present day. None of these figure with special 
prominence ecclesiastically or in any other way, but all of 
them achieved honourable service, and because of that they 
deserve to be remembered with the pride which every good 
Scot still attaches to the first institution in his land. Of 
the lairds of Forteviot, Dr. Meldrum has much to tell, 
genealogical and otherwise. Lord Robertson of Forteviot 
is mentioned as perhaps the parish’s most illustrious son. 
It possesses romantic and poetic associations, not least that 
of Williamina Belsches—Sir Walter Scott’s first love—of 
whose family record the author presents some fresh details, 
correcting errors in Lockhart and others, and showing that 
possibly at what is yet called ‘‘ Scott’s Bridge’ the final 
parting of the pair took place. This finely produced and 
well illustrated volume is another argument for the literary 
and historical interest which a Scottish minister ought to 
have in his parish, and it is also evidence of his opportunity 
to make of it something more than a mere habitation and a 
name. 


W. S. CROCKETT. 


MR. WALPOLE’S FINEST NOVEL? 


Before his latest book came my way I was by no means 
prejudiced in favour of Mr. Hugh Walpole’s novels. Asa 
matter of fact I had only read two, ‘‘ Mr. Perrin and 
Mr. Traill’’ and “‘ Maradick at Forty.”’ The one I thought 
original but crude and melodramatic; the other, to my 
mind, might have been written by any fairly competent 
purveyor of second-rate fiction. ‘‘ Harmer John” is 
miles ahead of these two tales. It is the story of the 
irruption into an old English cathedral city, a city just 
normally self-complacent and corrupt, of a young Swedish 
gymnastic instructor, who at first charms everyone save 
a greedy lawyer and a sensual slum-landlord, gets engaged 
to a beautiful but un-ideal lower middle-class girl, contracts 
friendships of varying degrees of intimacy and stability 
with three different types of clergymen and, having ex- 
changed his mission of developer of bodies for that of 
builder of beautiful souls and beautiful streets, antagonises 

* “ Forteviot: The History of a Strathearn Parish.”” By 
Neil Meldrum, B.D., Ph.D. 7s. 6d. (Paisley: Gardner.) 


+ “Harmer John.” By Hugh Walpole. 7s. 6d. (Mac- 
millan.) 
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slum-landlords and slum-tenants and loses his life at the 
hands of an infuriated mob. 
!-{Mr. Ellis Roberts, I see, dislikes this story of clerical 
life because it is not in the tradition of “‘ Barchester Towers ”’ 
and ‘‘ Framley Parsonage.’ It is not, I admit; but as 
a matter of fact Mr. Hugh Walpole never attempts to 
challenge comparisons with Mr. Anthony Trollope. The 
Victorian novelist once painted a very fine portrait of 
a poor, devoted, almost fanatical parish priest.- But in 
his studies of the Anglican clergy, of whom he has given 
us many memorable types, he was always more concerned 
with local clerical politics than with the analysis of psycho- 
logical states. He was not very much interested in cases 
of conscience which had a distinctly spiritual issue. On 
the other hand Mr. Walpole is deeply interested in such 
cases, and he tests the three clergymen who appear in 
‘““Harmer John” just by their reactions to Hjalmar 
Johanson’s transparent friendliness and unaffected honesty. 

In retrospect the reader sees that the book, diffuse as 
it may be, contains no padding and—all important fact 
this—that Harmer John, idealist as he is, assuming more 
or less in other persons, flabby or vicious, his own ideals, 
his own simplicity, his own goodness, is brother not to 
the fool of God, the crazy Muishkin of ‘‘ The Idiot,’”’ but 
to the sane and practical Alyosha Karamazov. 

The author of ‘‘ Harmer John” has presented us with 
a real live person in Johanson and has thereby achieved 
a triumph most rare in modern English fiction. As a 
study in masculine character conveyed mainly in that 
most convincing of mediums’ dialogue, Mr. Walpole’s 
latest tale is the finest thing I have read since Mr. Wells 
gave us Tono-Bungay.” 

Lewis BETTANY. 


AMERICAN SHORT STORIES.* 


Since the demand for the short story in America is 
enormous it would seem to follow that the quality of the 
supply would be excellent, for the best of writers will be 
lured into this department of their art. On the other 
hand we are confronted in America with that level of 
conformity which Sinclair Lewis for one has complained 
of. Does it affect the short story? Will the reader 
require that eccentric genius should tame itself? Of 
course from a selection of some twenty tales we cannot 
very well make sweeping statements; but in these the 
nonconformity has nearly always been suppressed. Perhaps 
the most remarkable is one by Wilbur Daniel Steele. 
It may be true and it may not, but I have heard that when 
this writer had much difficulty in disposing of his work 
he found a haven in the Pictorial Review. One can believe 
it very well that there are editors of American magazines 
who would look askance upon such a tale as Steele’s ‘‘ Six 
Dollars,” for it would make ordinary tales look very dull 
beside it. There is beauty of imagination, there is poetry 
and there is wit upon these pages. 

Another story which is a work of art is Evelyn Scott’s 
“The Old Lady ’”’; but in this there is even more work 
than art. It is very unspontaneous, although it must 
be said that Miss Scott displays a profound appreciation 
of what is lovely. This is not one of those tales, most 
frequently encountered in American magazines, where one 
event breathlessly follows upon another. Rather is it in 
the tradition of Hergesheimer’s ‘‘ Linda Condon,”’ in which 
we scarcely notice that we are progressing, in so stately 
a manner do we accomplish it. 

In Bella Cohen’s “‘ The Laugh ”’ there is no stateliness 
whatever; it is a kind of ghastly joke, this story of a 
dying Jew. “ His thin, long nose projected on the quilt 
seemed very long and wax-like.’”’ Hannah, his wife, 
places her beloved red shawl over the sick man’s feet, but 
they persist in sticking out. Then there arrives her sister 
Brahne, whom she has not seen for a long time. ‘ Will 
you give me the red shawl,” asks Brahne, “‘ if I can make 


* “The Best Short Stories of 1925. No. 2: American.” 
Edited by E. J. O’Brien. 7s. 6d. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 


him laugh?” It is agreed upon. Brahne succeeds by 
vigorous efforts. The sick man bursts into laughter. 
““ Suddenly the laugh broke into two and the man stiffened 
from head to toes. . . . Brahne, big and powerful, looked 
down upon the dead man and the weeping woman with a 
puzzled look in her stupid eyes. ‘ But anyway I made 
him laugh,’ she said. ‘ The red shawl is mine.’ ”’ 

Barrett Willoughby’s ‘“‘ The Devil-Drum ”’ relies largely 
on its exceptional local colour, for we have not been so 
much regaled with Eskimo stories as with those of the 
South Sea Islands. This pathetic story of the little 
missionary who strives against the obstinacy of man and 
the horrors of nature would be effective if it were not quite 
so long. 

A most interesting Anglo-American story is contributed 
by Milton Waldman. One Powell, a great publicity man, 
comes back to his native little village in England, full of 
marvellous plans for raising the place from its sloth and 
peaceful content. Mass production is what he urges. The 
picture he draws, and the reaction upon the natives and 
his own final understanding, are very well indicated. ‘‘ He 
made profound calculations on the revenue Westminster 
Abbey would derive from the proper dissemination of facts 
regarding its peculiar relation to the nation’s great dead ; 
a quantity of judiciously prefaced, wisely distributed news- 
paper paragraphs illustrating in word and picture the glory 
of ‘The Fane of Fame,’ as he mentally entitled it, would 
probably in the course of ten years or so enable it to double 
its available space for coronations, etc.” 

As a study of the negro mind commend me to “ The 
City of Refuge,’’ by Rudolph Fisher. King Solomon 
Gillis, who has fled from the South after having shot a white 
man, lands in New York. His subsequent career reminds 
one rather of Crainquebille, but is none the less very 
absorbing. When he falls into the grip of the law—he has 
been unconsciously transgressing by selling dope—he 
struggles with the detectives. He found himself face to 
face with a uniformed black policeman, which was the 
first marvel he had run against in New York. The officer 
stood ready, awaiting his rush. ‘“‘ ‘ Even—got—cullud— 
policemans ...’ Very slowly King Solomon’s arms 
relaxed ; very slowly he stood erect; and the grin that 
came over his features had something exultant about it.” 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN.* 


This is an intriguing story with a curious appeal. The 
dawning lyricism which one welcomed in “ The Dancer’s 
Cat” is not here. Why?  Boding bells and rustling 
whispers, cries from the mountain, a trembling of the stars 
—these come so seldom in our novels, though they are 
the essence of life. One sentence only has this quality: 
“Ominous portents on high unsettle the minds of 
men.” The book consists of impassioned letters from an 
apparently commonplace London young man to a woman 
in the country with whom he is almost unacquainted— 
according to accepted standards. But he has read her 
soul to the rather shallow depths; loves her, good, bad, 
or indifferent; is inspired with the creator’s longing to 
bring his Galatea to life. He writes as we should all like 
to write to those who, glancing idly, take our hearts. His 
letters are redeemed from any touch of ‘‘ commonness ”’ or 
uncouthness by their vitality. He is extraordinarily 
dynamic. He intends to galvanise her static existence 
into something finer. She is in truth extremely selfish— 
not because she chooses to live away in the country, leaving 
Frere to his fate (one holds no brief for this second-rate 
writer of plays, snuffiing over his drugs), but because she 
is so criminally careless about the duties of life that she 
accepts cheques from the almost penniless Frere without 
inquiry, leaves her motor-car to be stored, her flat looked 
after by any chance philanthropist. Are actresses always 
thus? Does constant migration into other personalities 


* “Dust on the Wind.” By C. A. Nicholson. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Holden.) 
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‘oo strongly enforce the phrase, ‘‘ Here have we no con- 
tmnuing city ?’’ The reason of her flight from London is 
al sufficient. Naturally, when her husband has been shot 
for (supposedly running away, when the abominable blind 
hand of war has destroyed him, she flees from her kind. 
Strangely, the fact tnat Victor is a V.C. seems to attract 
her. One thinks that the irony would have estranged her. 
There was poor Jack dead in dishonour for nconsciously 
following his instincts, while Victor wore the V.C. ribbon 
for following his. Any- 

way, Victor is a very 

real person—and also 

a realist. He has a 
capacity for unselfish 
action in daily life. 

He has humour. (He 

has also a_ retentive 
memory, for having 
glanced once at five 

very poor verses of 
Frere’s, he is able to 
quote them in full.) 

He is vital and there- 

fore new. He repels 

and attracts. There 

are infinite possibilities 

in him, if only Mrs. 
Nicholson will write a 
sequel without such a 
plethora of things in it. 

The Wicked Publisher, 

for instance. Why 

drag him in? The 

only thing to do with 

such is to “fold one’s ' 
tent like the Arabs and 
silently steal away ”’ to 
one of the great 
majority of good ones. . 
Structurally the book 
has one fault. 
Secondary characters 
are introduced nearly 
at the end, when the 
psychology should be 
taut, the chief characters being at grips. Like ail Mrs. 
Nicholson’s work, the book is at once rich and faulty. 
It is from such a plethora as one finds in her seven 
novels—never from the neat, composed books—that 
genius sometimes emerges. 


Mary WEBB 
(Mrs. H. B. L. WEBB). 


EDGAR WALLACE.* 


With the exception of detective stories autobiographies 
are perhaps the most popular form of the novel. When 
we want the truth we must go to the biographer. The 
man who tells the story of his own life invariably tells it 
from the wrong angle, and unconsciously creates a character 
less real than those called into being for us by the great 
novelists. 

Mr. Edgar Wallace is above all a writer of fiction. His 
books are classed among the best sellers. They are 
deservedly so classed. I cannot keep pace with them, but 
I have read as many as a busy life will allow. But he has 
never written anything so gripping, so entertaining, or 
even so exciting as ‘‘ People,’’ which he describes as a 
short autobiography. 

If we take the book as a novel, with himself as the main 
character, I should place it first among all his works. In 
his Introduction, he says that there cannot be much wrong 
with a society which made possible the rise either of 
J. H. Thomas or Edgar Wallace, that gave “ Jamie” 


* “ People.” A Short Autobiography by Edgar Wallace. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


A drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


Brown the status of a king in Scotland, and put Robertson 
at the War Office as chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
I quite agree. Cela va sans dire. 

I am not inclined to dispute that this little autobiography 
is in itself a tribute to the system under which we live. 
But if the purpose of the autobiography of a successful 
man is to show that this country recognises genius I think 
the reading of such a book would be sheer waste of time. 
We could say in a sentence that, in the words of Barrie, 
the greatest Scotsman 
who ever lived was a 
ploughman, or thatja 
poor boy, born in the 
remote town of Lossie- 
mouth, became Prime 
Minister of England. 
We leave it at that. ~4 

What interests me in 
Mr. Edgar Wallace’s 
“People” is not the 
fact that a boy who 
was saved from the 
workhouse by being 
adopted at the age of 
nine days, as he tells 
us, has becometa 
national figure, but 
that the book gives us 
vivid glimpses of life at 
home and abroad dur- 
ing the last quarter ofa 
century. Mr. Wallace’s 
wanderings have been 
Homeric and they are 
told with Homeric 
simplicity and charm, 

To me, as one who 
has never had the 
privilege of knowing 
Mr. Wallace in real 
life, the figure he has 
outlined in this book 
has all the _ illusive 
fascination of a David 
Copperfield. e 

I have called the book a great novel. Let there be”no 
misunderstanding. It is real as autobiographies are real, 
but it has other and greater merits. I have read‘ the 
autobiographies of such as John Stuart Mill and Edward 
Gibbon but they are prosaic and dull compared with this. 
Stevenson could have written such a book because he saw 
romance everywhere. 

I know Fleet Street as intimately as most, and Fleet 
Street men read of Fleet Street with something of cynicism. 
In this book, Mr. Wallace gives us but a brief glimpse of 
newspaper life, but it is the glimpse of a master—a great 
writer with the spirit of adventure, and not a little of the 
imagery of the poet, whose career may well give every 
youth encouragement and hope. It is a work worthy of 
a man whom every journalist delights to honour, and 
whose books are a source of delight to tens of thousands 
of readers. 


Mrs. C. A. Nicholson, 


Bropi£ FRASER. 


EDWARD SHANKS’S POETRY.* 


Mr. Shanks is now thirty-four; it is seven years since 
he was the first winner of the Hawthornden Prize for 
Imaginative Literature. He is right to send out his 
‘* Collected Poems,” since the main lines of a poet’s work 
are laid early, and nearly all the world’s best lyrical work 
was done by men under thirty. After reading carefully 
through these “‘ Collected Poems” I think, first, that a 


* “The Beggars’ Ride.” 5s.—‘‘ Collected Poems.’”’ 7s. 6d. 
By Edward Shanks. (Collins.) 
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good deal of the book will take a place in English literature, 
and, second, that things have gone wrong with the poet. 

His new book, “‘ The Beggars’ Ride,’’ is a play in blank 
verse. The verse is beyond comparison poorer than that 
of ‘‘ The Island Youth,’”’ his blank verse of half a dozen 
years ago; the drama is spun round properties so worn 
out that it seems queerly obsolete. The real objection to 
blank verse in drama is that the medium so easily hides 
bad workmanship from the workman,’ whereas prose—to 
a poet a harder, yet often for that reason a more satisfy- 
ing medium—lays it bare. ‘‘ The Beggars’ Ride ’’ owes 
a good deal to “‘ Hassan,’’ and has reminiscences of Mr. 
Masefield’s ‘‘ Good Friday.” 

Mr. Shanks I think has not had much adverse criticism ; 
he attained success early. He has included in his ‘‘ Collected 
Poems’’ many pieces that say nothing; for example 
“ The Comrades ”’ : 


“The men that marched and sang with me 
Are most of them in Flanders now; 
I lie abed and hear the wind 
Blow softly through the budding bough. 


“ And they are scattered far and wide 
In this or that brave regiment ; 
From trench to trench across the mud 
They go the way that others went. 


“They run with shining bayonet 

Or lie and take a careful aim, 

And theirs it is to learn of death, 

And theirs the joy and theirs the fame.” 


And this easygoing slackness not only, as here, often per- 
vades and indeed is the whole poem, but mars many of 
his better poems, such as “‘ The King’s Lancer.’’ Such a 
passage as this is bad prose : 


“‘She sank in a last, triumphant attitude, 
Her bosom open to the rising sun. 


“So the king loved her and he built for her 
A bright pavilion hidden in high trees, 
And there at night he came to visit her, 
Without his retinue. Two Nubian soldiers 
Alone attended him to ward away 


The attempts of the wicked, and remained on guard 
While he was in.” 


And there are a number of poems that are ungenerous, 
and let Mr. Shanks down. The most objectionable is a 
poorly done description of an unruly pony, to which he 
gives the title ‘‘ Women and Horses.’ The innuendo is 
both stale and dull. 

But I prefer to indicate what seems to me his achieve- 
ment. His poetry is descriptive poetry; it moves on a 
low emotional level, free from either deep thought or lyrical 
intensity. There are a number of very charming poems 
which must be called lyrical; but even in these it is the 
descriptive element that gives the chief beauty. This is 
an age of descriptive poetry ; and Mr. Shanks excels not by 
“austerity ’’ but by control of a peculiarly close, voluptuous 
quality of seeing—observation taking a scene into itself, 
and then finding words and metre that cunningly unwind 
its results. Perhaps the greatest triumph is the famous 
and marvellous ‘‘ Fete Galante,’”” a poem that cannot be 
read too attentively and that wears magnificently. Wher- 
ever you take it, it gives the same perfection, in its pictures 
of charming, varied girlhood, and its rhythms flinging those 
pictures instantaneously on the mind : 


“The garden smells are sweet, 
Daisies spring in the turf under the high-heeled feet, 
Dense, dark banks of laurel grow 
Behind the wavering row 
Of golden, flaxen, black, brown, auburn heads, 
Behind the light and shimmering dresses 
Of these unreal, modern shepherdesses ; 
And gaudy flowers in formal patterned beds 
Vary the dim long vistas of the park, 
Far as the eye can see, 
Till at the forest’s edge the ground grows dark 
And the flowers vanish in the obscurity.” 


It would be safe to commend such a passage to anyone 
who can feel for metrical expressiveness, and does not 


think a verse-pattern a matter of caprice or accident. That 
second line, for example, with its trochaic briskness and 
its length—a sudden leaping out of words to match the 
light, swift feet that run over the flowers resilient from 
their tread, with the firmness of those consecutive accented 
syllables at the end, does the poet’s work exactly : 


“Daisies spring in the tirf inder the high-heéled féet.’”’ 


The poem is long, but it keeps the same excellence 
throughout to its glorious twilight finish, the passage 
opening : 

“The long day closes ; 

The last light fades in the amber sky ; 

Warm through the warm dusk glow the roses, 
And a heavier shade drops slowly from the trees, 
While through the garden as all colours die 

The scents come livelier on the quickening breeze.” 


In this elaborate, closely observed description, slow in 
metrical movement, reinforced by watchful pauses and 
often drenched with colour or atmosphere, I think Mr. 
Shanks has no living equal—and no dead ones but Keats 
and Tennyson. I do not think this the highest kind of 
poetry; but its rich beauty seems to me undeniable. 
I will quote two passages to show what I mean. The first 
is the opening of ‘‘ The Swimmers ”’ : 


“The cove’s a shining plate of blue and green 
With darker belts between 
The trough and crest of the lazily rising swell, 
And the great rocks throw purple shadows down 
Where transient sun-sparks wink and burst and drown, 
And the distant glimmering floor of pebble and shell 
Is bright or hidden as the shadow wavers, 
And everywhere the restless sun-steeped air 
Trembles and quavers, 
As though it were 
More saturate with light than it could bear. 
Now come the swimmers from slow-dripping caves, 
Where the shy fern creeps under the veined roof, 
And wading out meet with glad breast the waves.” 


The second is a passage in “‘ The Dancer ’”’: 


‘‘Then, as a swordsman slowly sheathes 
The blade wherewith he wove a net of light, 
So she in ordinary flesh withdraws 
The coloured image, volatile and bright, 
That danced before them and enchanted them. 
Her arms fall softly to her sides, 
Soft to the knee falls the skirt’s airy hem, 
The taut knees bend, the waist relaxes, swift 
Down on the grass the unstrung body slides. 
She lies there huddled, hidden the flushed face.” 


EDWARD THOMPSON. 


A MODERN SATIRE.* 


This is a rollicking book, which carries you away with it, 
and its contagious high spirits almost deprive the satire of 
the sting which it was the author’s intention to employ to 
good purpose. Behind the boisterous Rabelaisian humour 
is an intensity of conviction so earnest that Mr. Eimar 
O'Duffy is afraid to express it lest his heart break. If, 
after having had his laugh out, the reader will look back on 
the narrative he has consumed with such avidity, he will 
find that he has read one of the bitterest indictments of 
modern civilisation that have ever been printed. Mr. 
O’Duffy has chosen a sort of fairy-tale for the form of his 
satire—but unlike Swift’s ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’’ which, 
purged, becomes a book for children—‘‘ King Goshawk and 
the Birds” depends for its interest entirely upon an adult 
concern with the world of to-day, and especially with Ire- 
land of to-day. Few things escape his onslaught. The 
social system, the self-advertisement mania, the fads of the 
idle rich, sporting-to-kill, political corruption, prudery— 
these are only a few of the matters to which he applies his 
whip. Mr. O’Duffy possesses a gift of torrential language, 
an abundance of energy and a power of apt invention 
which, combined, make this one of the liveliest books of 
the present season. H.O 


* “ King Goshawk and the Birds.” By Eimar O’Duffy. 
7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 
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Hovel Wotes. 


EYES OF A GIPSY. By John Murray Gibbon. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 


The man is to be envied who can make the best of both 
worlds without the loss of his integrity or self-respect. 
Mr. Gibbon, in the course of a story which is a long advance 
upon his previous novels, blends the Old World and the 
New together with a deftness 
and ease that deserve to be 
envied. He makes us love 
Canada almost as much as he 
does himself, and nobody has 
done better in the way of 
describing the _ enchanting 
scenery of the Canadian West. 
Nor could anyone make 
better use of the ocean liner 
and its motley passenger-list 
as the materials for a pro- 
logue which is at once vivid 
and vivacious. We follow the 
fortunes of Jacqueline Stuart, 
the prosperous palmist from 
Paris, her friend, Maurice, and 
the girl whom the palmist wills 
him to marry. There is no- 
thing sinister in the affair, for 
Maurice would have paired off 
with Peggy in anyevent. But 
the scheme affords the author 
a capital set-off between the 
two women, just as the elder 
one’s mild chaperonage makes 
a shrewd contrast against the 
evil influence that is hanging 
over herself. Senator Bon- 
ham, a debauchee whom her 
art has exposed to his annoy- 
ance and resentment, pursues 
her with his wealth and 
villainy almost to the end. 
Just when all the characters 
that we care about have found 
a pleasant haven in the ranch 
of Peggy’s folks in the 
Kootenay region among the 
Rockies, another sleuthy personage reappears on the 
scene in the form of a fanatical priest whose mission is 
to exorcise all witchcraft ; and Jacqueline emerges by the 
skin of her teeth from an incredible ordeal thanks to the 
prompt enterprise and courage of her friends. In this 
adventure one of the heroes is Skookum Bill, a rough- 
tongued desperado worthy to rank with the genial ruffians 
of Bret Harte at his best. The Scottish glamour about the 
home scenes and the sentiment move us only to wish 
that writers of other races would take example by Mr. 
Gibbon, and dress up their various forms of patriotism 
in as rich a gesture of wit, urbanity, picturesqueness and 
first-class fiction. 


THE FORTUNES OF HUGO. By Denis Mackail. 7s. 6d. 


(Heinemann.) 


Mr. Mackail’s new story has neither the sweetness nor 
the essential underlying seriousness of ‘‘ Greenery Street.” 
Yet his humour is never merely farce; and wildly “ im- 
probable ”’ as his latest novel is, it is at least a very forceful 
caricature of the good-natured and clever, but weak-willed 
and irresponsible man who is always about to do things, 
yet—owing of course to bad luck ’’—never gets them 
done. Hugo Peak is in love with his cousin, the daughter 
of the celebrated newspaper magnate, Lord Biggleswade, 
who refuses his consent to a marriage until Hugo has proved 
his capacity to do something, if it is only getting a solitary 
article accepted by some journal. Hugo’s wild and 


floundering attempts at “ making good,” and the irre- 
pressible buoyancy with which he emerges from his mary 
defeats, by which he embroils others beside himself in 
very embarrassing situations, make delicious fun, and it is 
safe to predict that the ingenuous ‘‘ Free Lance” will be 
among the most popular of Mr. Mackail’s creations. 


WHICH HATH BEEN: A NOVEL OF REINCARNA- 
TION. By Mrs. Jack McLaren. 7s. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 

In this self-styled novel of 
reincarnation the authoress 
has taken an unworked subject 
and has used it with much 
success. Curiously, she is at 
her best in the scenes of 
nineteen hundred years ago 
rather than in those of the 
present time. Some of the 
happenings of the story in its 
contemporary setting make a 
strain on the credulity of the 
reader. Cause and effect are 
not sufficiently related. The 
interest then is chiefly centred 
on the scenes in Assyria, where 
Karan of the White Gowns, 
the daughter of a rich 
merchant, falls secretly in love 
with Meron of the Oasis. 
Fate intervenes and makes her 
the wife of a Roman 
governor. All unwittingly she 
kills her lover. But the soul 
never dies. At asuitable time 
it returns to earth to inhabit 
a body again, so that it may 
start afresh from where it 
left off. Karan and Meron 
come into life again, this time 
among English scenes. Their 
twentieth century romance 
has a happier ending than had 
that of an earlier life. Such 
a story as this should have a 
successful career on the cinema 


Mr. John Murray Gibbon. screen. The carry-back to a 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


costume period in the Assyrian 
desert is in the best movie 
manner and the plentiful incident (with the emphasis 
rather on constant movement than on probability) would 
be equally effective when pictured as when read. 


CRAVEN HOUSE, By Patrick Hamilton. 7s. 6d. (Con- 
stable.) 

The author of ‘“‘ Monday Morning ’’ has succeeded in a 
very difficult task. He has allowed a very humorous, 
sensitive and vivid imagination to play upon the inmates 
and fortunes of a London boarding-house, and, in the 
sequel, has expressed his vision in a very considerable 
novel. Fun, character, youth, in a suburban setting with 
the ample canvas and grotesque touches of a Dickens 
are the dominant merits of ‘‘ Craven House.’ There is 
a simple love story, told with fine feeling, which only ends 
when Craven House itself is no more and long-suffering 
Elsie Nixon joins Master Wildman at the gate. A perfect 
study, complete, ironical and hugely diverting, of a modern 
“vamp,” Miss Cotterill, with flesh-coloured stockings, a 
warm, rosy mouth, a little dog and a polo-playing uncle. 
Elsie’s mother, Mrs, Nixon, a very disagreeable Spartan 
parent, provides a crisis only comparable to that provided 
by the late Uriah Heep when he provoked David to 
violence. Mrs. Nixon shakes the foundations of the 
boarding-house in which she, and others well worth meeting, 
had lived for three guineas a week for fifteen years. 
It is a delight to read the book and see how she did it. 
Craven House ”’ is one of those rare books one re-reads 
and remembers. 
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LOOMS OF DESTINY. By Ellen M. Fowkes. 3s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Lancashire readers will welcome another story dealing 
with the early days of Manchester Radicalism. As the 
pioneer city of Reform, and the heart of the greatest 
industrial area in 
the kingdom, Man- 
chester is not 
adequately repre- 
sented in popular 
literature. We 
have here a very 
able effort towards 
putting right this 
deficiency. From 
reliable sources the 
author has obtained 
sufficient data to 
make the story 
true in the _his- 
torical sense. From 
her imagination she 
has skilfully woven 
a story in which 
to present the data. Actual characters like Bamford and 
Hunt, actual incidents such as those of the Press Gang 
and ‘“‘ Peterloo,”” appear together with imaginary but 
altogether representative characters such as the ‘‘ Scissor 
Grinder ’’ and the Quaker merchant. Salmesbury. The 
result is a stirring and readable story giving the atmosphere 
of the times, helpful in an effort to understand the various 
influences which have shaped Manchester's existing social 
and industrial conditions. Like most women writers the 
author succeeds best with her male characters and of these 
the best is ‘‘ The Old Scissor Grinder,’’ a character which 
will remain long in the minds of all who read this book. 


Miss Ellen M. Fowkes. 


THE PHANTOM DRUMMER: A Romance of the Norfolk 
Marshland. By Athelstan Ridgway. 7s. 6d. (Andrew 
Melrose.) 


“The Phantom Drummer” is Mr. Ridgway’s second 
novel only, but it bears no marks of the tyro’s workman- 
ship. Its construction is not all that could be desired ; 
the cumulative, crushing force of events might have been 
made more convincing and inevitable by a greater ingenuity 
in plot; yet this is only apparent when the book is com- 
pared with an established classic in the same genre. That 
it irresistibly invites such comparisons is the gauge of 
Mr. Ridgway’s uncommon ability. Waldo Trimingham’s 
character is deeply studied and arrestingly portrayed ; the 
desolate character of the marshlands, their wild life and 
climatic conditions, form’an unusual and well delineated 
background ; the Norfolk peasants are living flesh and 
blood, not mere types but subtly differentiated organisms; 
Mr. Ridgway is never sentimental; his writing is un- 
marred either by the inelegance of the shallow thinker or 
the meretricious preciosity of the poseur. He has humour, 
a true feeling for prose, a seldom erring instinct in the selec- 
tion of the inevitable word, and an easy felicity in the use 
of striking metaphor and simile. The minor characters 
are not so well realised as the central figure, Waldo, which 
makes the book in some sort a ‘“‘ one man” novel. If Mr. 
Ridgway can but remedy this and beware of loose ends in 
his plot-making, his positive literary virtues are so out- 
standing that there is almost no rank in the hierarchy of 
novelists to which he may not eventually aspire. 


A DAUGHTER OF CATHAY. By J.C. Keyte. 7s. 6d: 
(Alston Rivers.) 


Between the exciting opening and the poignant climax 
of his Chinese-heroine novel Mr. Keyte has developed a 
story of singular interest, and in the person of Minsan has 
added to the gallery of English-moulded women of the 
East a portrait of many attractions. No doubt the 
sympathies of most readers will desire that Minsan’s love 
for her deliverer should meet its due reward, but when 


the last page is finished few will question the sanity of the 
conclusion which restored this daughter of Cathay to her 
own people. That is a tribute to the art which, without 
undue emphasis, sets forth the essential differences of 
East and West, and makes it clear that in the long run 
Barbara would bring more lasting happiness to Alan than 
the rival of whom she was unconscious. In the form he 
has given to Chinese names, making them typical and yet 
easy for mental pronunciation and for remembrance, 
Mr. Keyte has set an example which translators of Russian 
novels should imitate. 


THE STRANGE FAMILY. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Mr. Lacon Watson has written more novels than books 
of essays, but he brings something of the pleasant, dis- 
cursive, ruminant habit of the essayist to the writing of 
his stories. He writes this domestic comedy with a quiet 
humour, a quiet irony, a delicate realism and easy charm 
of style; it is not an exciting story, though it has its ex- 
citing moments ; but it is a deftly fashioned and an attrac- 
tive story, and ingeniously reserves a surprise for its last 
page. The narrator is Rudolf Strange, and the tale is of 
himself, of Jonathan Waring, the blacksmith’s son, of 
Percy Cudden and the objectionable Reggie Hicks, boys 
together at the start and pupils of Rudolf’s father, the 
Canon, and young men at the close. Also it is the tale 
of Rudolph’s delightful sister, Elsie, who has a disturbing 
influence on Rudolph’s fellow pupils and is responsible for 
the final surprise. The gentle Canon, his quaint admirer, 
Miss Mooney, the four boys, the village and other of its 
folk—Elsie in particular—are all drawn with a skill and 
carefulness of detail that bring the reader intimately 
acquainted with them. ‘‘ The Strange Family ”’ has the 
naturalness, the vividness of a true chronicle of real people, 
and makes very interesting and very pleasant reading. 


DAPHNE ADEANE. By Maurice Baring. 8s, 6d. (Heine- 


mann.) 


Just as the reader is wondering when he is to be intro- 
duced to the name-heroine of this story, he is taken to a 
private view and learns that the portrait of Daphne Adeane 
exhibited there is that of a woman who is dead. So it is 
the spirit rather than the person of Daphne Adeane which 
suftuses the novel. But, in addition to her widowed 
husband, two of her lovers survive, and these two, Leo 
Dettrick the author, and Francis Greene the doctor, find 
in the married Fanny Choyce so startling a replica of their 
lost ideal that the actual presence of Daphne is not needed. 
Perhaps Mr. Baring does not fully prepare his reader for 
Fanny’s surrender to Francis Greene, but he does make 
effective use of the circumstances under which she dis- 
covers that she must make a renunciation equal to that 
made by her husband in the case of the woman he had 
loved. It will be divined from the foregoing that this is 
an unusual novel, but nothing short of actual perusal can 
convey the quiet distinction of its writing. Mr. Baring 
holds his pen in restraint, touches in his colours with 
deft strokes, and so produces a series of portraits which 
will rank high in his gallery. 


SPRING SORREL. By Douglas Pulleyne. 7s. 6d. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 

It is a sad day for Toby Britton when Spring Sorrel, 
‘the girl next door,” takes to the music-hall stage, on 
which she rapidly wins fame as a dancer. Toby, who 
becomes a sailor, has from his boyhood had old-fashioned 
ideas about the opposite sex, and wishes to keep all the 
women he likes ‘“ under a glass dome.” The contrast 
between him, with his sturdy common sense and unwaver- 
ing reliability, and Spring, with her butterfly gaiety, is 
admirably drawn. It is obvious from the start that Toby 
and Spring are made for each other—their very quarrels 
prove as much. But the fact that the end is foreseen in 
no way detracts from the enjoyment of this delicate and 
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sparkling story, the success of which depends upon its 
vivid and varied scenes of music-hall life and foreign travel, 
and upon the adventures through which the impulsive 
Spring has to pass before disillusionment paves the way to 
solid happiness. 


JOYKIN. By Michael Arabian. 7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 


Mr. Arabian has written an exceedingly good first novel. 
His theme is the oldest and newest in the world, and 
probably the only one which looks different from every 
angle. Regarded as a story per se it is a complete success, 
for it catches the reader’s interest at the outset and holds 
it to the end. This may sound ominous, but as a matter 
of fact the author deliberately shuns sensational incidents, 
and his strength lies in intensity of emotion—never in 
violent action. His grasp of character and human motive 
cannot be ascribed to keen observation alone: it is derived 
from sympathetic insight and the inner knowledge that 
comes from sensitiveness to both pleasure and pain. The 
hero, Peter Ardleigh, is capable of exaltation and of tor- 
ment; and the study is convincing in every detail. The 
account of Bobby’s life as one of the ‘‘ fast set ’’ is described 
without malice, and—a scamp though he undoubtedly is— 
one smiles and pities him even if one cannot wholly forgive. 
Joan herself (Peter invented the name of “ Joykin’”’ for 
her) is delightful not because she is altogether celestial, 
but because she is a creature of flesh and blood, with 
virtues shining radiantly and frailties that cannot be 
concealed. The novel is a very promising piece of work. 


FROM MAN TO MAN. By Olive Schreiner. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Cronwright Schreiner, in loyal fulfilment of his wife’s 
desires, is steadily issuing the remainder of her writings, 
and nothing was more important than this unfinished 
novel, which she prized more highly than her “ African 
Farm.” In a careful introduction he gives us the genesis 
of the story, and follows it up with a pathetic series of 
quotations from her letters in order of date showing how it 
occupied her mind for five-and-forty years. She meant 
it to be the expression of her feud against man in defence 
and vindication of her sex, and in this respect it is a grievous 
disappointment. It has eloquence, courage, beauty, fancy, 
truth, but as a story it is a failure. Perhaps this is due to 
the intermittent method of its writing. With characteristic 
impulsiveness she took it up now and then like a whirl- 
wind, and the avowed spirit of exultation in which she 
wrote appears not infrequently in the text. It deals with 
her child-life on the veld, her passionate love for a favourite 
sister, their drifting apart and their coming together at the 
end, when one is a bitterly disillusioned wife and the other 
is perishing in a lazar-house of a vile disease. But the 
machinery by which this double tragedy is brought about 
is puerile to a degree. The child-prologue is quaint and 
moving, but nothing to the lay sermons that Rebekah 
gives her children towards the end. There are passages 
in this chapter which are pleading sublimated to a height 
almost past praise. 


Margaret Peterson. 7s.6d. (Hutchin- 
son. 

_ When Blaise Norton goes to take up a position in East 
Africa he is twenty-eight. In spite of his ‘‘ supersensitive- 
ness ’”’ he has acquitted himself well in the war. ‘‘ Athletic 
looking, wiry and tall,’’ he is the possessor of “‘ clear blue 
eyes, a fine, clean complexion, strong lips and chin,’”’ and 
a ‘rather engaging smile.’”’ It is not surprising therefore 
that, when he reaches Africa, his employer’s wife, a one- 
hundred-per-cent. vampire, should regard him as fair game 
and that, having disposed in turn of two husbands of 
whom she had tired, she should attempt the life of June 
Fellows, the charming doctor’s daughter, who loves Blaise 
and is the means of keeping him “ straight.” After much 
intrigue and violence, virtue has its reward; and readers 
who like “ strong ’’ scenes, and prefer to have their heroes 
and villains ‘‘ neat,”’ will vastly enjoy Miss Peterson’s 
clever new novel. 
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The Bookman’s Table. 


SUOMI: THE LAND OF THE FINNS. By A. MacCallum 
Scott. 7s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


West!’’ said Horace Greeley; ‘‘Go South!” 
exhorted Mr. H. A. L. Fisher; ‘‘ Go North!” exclaims 
Mr. MacCallum Scott. This may seem spartan advice to 
those who still think of Finland as a ‘“‘ desolate waste 
somewhere near the North Pole, inhabited by Lapps, 
reindeer and polar bears.’’ But our author, as an offset 
to the charms of the “‘ unsophisticated ’’ Southern Mediter- 
ranean, paints a different picture. The Baltic, he avers, 
“has an ancient history with which we are intimately 
concerned ; great cities full of interest stand upon its 
shores ; in the halcyon summer weather it has a riviera 
whose natural delights rival those of the Mediterranean.” 
To support this thesis the book has been written, and as 
the literature of Finland is scanty there should be a con- 
siderable welcome for these eulogistic pages. Mr. Scott 
fully admits the ice-bound, snow-buried, silent qualities of 
popular impression ; but his concern is with the glowing 
heat and luscious foliage of the hectic summer; and for 
that season at least the countless islands of the Skargard 
and the liveliness of Helsingfors should provide ample 
enjoyment for the most exacting holiday-maker. Helsing- 
fors, he declares, is no dull provincial town, with life 
stagnating in a backwater. ‘‘ Small though it be, com- 
pared with London and Paris, it has the true metropolitan 
note. Its intense modernity is combined with simplicity, 
and freshness and youthful zest. Its streets are clean and 
glittering and its affairs are managed with a brisk efficiency.” 
In view, too, of the notable quality of its modern architec- 
ture, Mr. Scott asserts that it bids fair to be ‘‘ the Athens 
of the Northern Mediterranean.”’ Nor are the Finlanders 
lacking in literary culture. Mr. Augustine Birrell was 
surprised to meet a Finnish lady whose favourite novel was 
‘* The Mill on the Floss,’’ and to learn that the three aunts 
instead of being typically and insularly English were so 
familiar that ‘‘ my three aunts at home are known in the 
family as Aunt Glegg, Aunt Pullet and Aunt Deane.” 


A SONG OF BIRTH AND DEATH. By Effie Margaret 
Heath (‘“‘E. M. Holden’). 4s. (The Author, White 
Wings,” Onslow Village, Guildford.) 


Into this attractively produced volume Mrs. Carl Heath 
has gathered a selection of poems previously published in 
booklet or pamphlet form. She gives us the impression 
ot being a true poet who has never received the recognition 
due to her. Different as she is from him in spirit and out- 
look, she is hardly less melodious than Swinburne; but 
she reveals also a wealth of thought and feeling, and is a 
mystic with a highly individual temperament. There are 
some beautiful nature lyrics in these pages ; but the author 
is perhaps at her best in her longer, sustained pieces, in 
which she meditates upon the future life and seems at 
times almost to pierce the gossamer veil between the 
““dead”’ and the “ living.’’ One at least of her war-time 
poems is worthy of a place in every representative modern 
anthology. Here is a lesser poem of the same period, 
chosen for its brevity : 


“Is there no haven where the soul may rest, 
And breathe out blessing and in turn be blest, 
In these dark hours of bitterness and blood ; 
No peak of vision and no path of praise 
Where it may still put forth its spirit-lays 
Till joy shall overtake us as a flood ? 


“‘In every breast there is a still retreat 
And sacred to the tread of unseen feet, 
Where it may enter in, and be with God. 
And there it was I saw in dream again 
The battle-fields forsook of every stain, 
And, thro’ the springing bluebells, angels trod.” 


INDIA. By Sir Valentine Chirol. 15s. net. (Ernest Benn.) 


There is surely no one more fitted to write a book on 
modern India than the veteran journalist who has studied 
the immense subject with such thoroughness. Sir Valen- 
tine is moreover a man of the most impartial mind. He 
sees at least two sides to every question, and we come 
away from his book with a really invaluable addition to 
our knowledge. For many years he has been accustomed 
to examine on the spot the ever-changing Indian scene. 
Nothing escapes him. And it is superfluous to add that 
his reasoning is of the most lucid. It is indeed the art 
which concealeth art. One topic after another he handles ; 
and none of them does he fail to adorn. We get the 
impression that we have been listening to a sage expounding 
to us out of the profundity of his knowledge. Yet Sir 
Valentine is the very reverse of heavy. In fact if anyone 
wishes to know what nowadays is connoted by the word 
“India ’’—and who in the British Empire can be in- 
different ?>—he can go to no better source. His impar- 
tiality may be seen when he says of the late Mr. Montagu 
that “‘ he scarcely deserved either the praise or the blame 
heaped on to his name for the famous declaration which 
he made in the House of Commons on August 2oth, 1917.” 
As we glance through the Index we observe that no side 
of Indian life is left untouched. Dyarchy and General 
Dyer—both are most discreetly elucidated. He tells us 
that the prosperity of India necessitates a fortifying of 
the rural base. England, if she loses the goodwill of the 
peasants, will find her rule in a dangerously top-heavy 
condition. ‘‘ Butif the political unity of India is altogether 
more real and more stable to-day under British rule and 
has lasted already longer than at any earlier period known 
to history, she still shows all her old lines of religious and 
social cleavage, sometimes alternated and sometimes 
deepened by new lines of cleavage crossing and recrossing 
the old ones.”’ Sir Valentine points out very well that 
Swaraj in the form in which it has been preached by 
Gandhi and the Swarajist party, ceases to have any analogy 
with the grant of self-government to our great overseas 
colonies, for there would be an India instinct with hostility 
to Western civilisation. How well it would be if Indian 
opinion would gradually allow itself to be influenced by 
such men as our author. He moves slowly, pursuing the 
middle path and always very conscious of ancient things. 
In writing this book he has placed the Empire vastly in 
his debt. 


LILIORUM HORTULUS. By Cecil Hill Garland. 7s. 6d. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


Mr. Garland is a gallant and graceful practitioner of 
an art which has gone out of fashion. The rendering of 
English into Latin and Greek verse is no longer demanded 
of the undergraduate reading for Classical Honours. We 
do not regret the fact. Professor Wallas has described 
in a recent book how for ten years, from the age of nine 
to nineteen, he spent a quite considerable number of hours 
in each week in the composition of Latin and Greek verses, 
how he was told that success in scholarship examinations 
depended on his saying ‘“‘ Tuscan’”’ or “ Adriatic’’ Sea, 
instead of ‘‘ sea,”’ “‘ ilex’’ instead of “ tree,’’ and “ night- 
ingale’’ or ‘‘ dove’”’ instead of “ bird.’’ ‘‘ Why we were 
to do so,” he adds, ‘‘ neither we nor our head master 
(who had won more verse-prizes with, it seemed to 
me, less poetic sensibility than anyone else in the long 
history of Cambridge scholarship) had the least idea.’ 
For a few, however, the writing of Latin verses has 
meant more than choosing some word in the “‘ Gradus”’ 
containing the right number of short and long syllables, 
and Mr. Garland is of their number. For his renderings 
show not only a scholar’s craft but real artistic sensibility. 
His book will certainly satisfy the sixth form master in 
search of accomplished fair-copies, but it will delight too 
all those who appreciate the art of rendering not only 
the sense but also the spirit of English and French poetry 
into another tongue. 
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Music. 


MY LADYE NEVELL’S BOOKE. 


By RopNEY BENNETT. 


T would really seem as if we English were awakening 
to the fact that we are the heirs of a splendid 
and in some ways unequalled musical heritage. The 
Victorians of course knew that there had _ been 
Elizabethan composers. They knew that these adven- 
turous primitives wrote not only for the voice and 
lute but also for the keyboard. Some of these 
works were even performed, but generally in a spirit of 
rather patronising antiquarianism. Their instinct, where 
they resurrected at all, was to wield a helpful editorial 
pen in much the same spirit as Dryden wielded so 
egregious a quill on behalf of Chaucer, his infinite 
superior. But it may be doubted whether it ever 
occurred to these willing and assiduous disciples of 
Mendelssohn, Wagner and Brahms that their country- 
men had not always been content to sit meekly upon 
the doorstep of Continental art; that they had not 
even been content to be equals among equals, but had 
flown while their neighbours crept, producing a musical 
efflorescence hardly less astonishing than the literary 
efflorescence which gives England a unique place in 
the history of poetry and drama. 

The change of opinion, the growth of a new attitude 
of appreciation and the humility that springs from 
improved understanding, really began with the appear- 
ance of the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, wrongly called 
during Victorian times Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book. 
This, the most considerable extant collection of Eliza- 
bethan keyboard music, was transcribed from the original 
manuscript in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge 
by two Englishmen ; but it is noteworthy that it was 
left to the famous German firm of Breitkopf and Hartel 
to bring it out in monthly parts between 1894 and 
1899, and thus to sow seeds of self-appreciation in the 
unpromising soil of English ultra-modesty. Dr. 
Edmund Fellowes and, later, Peter Warlock and Philip 
Wilson carried on the good work by producing the 
transcriptions of Elizabethan madrigals which are still 
in process of publication, and a number of other 
authorities wrote important books on the subject of 
early English music. Most of them expressed a wish 
that the next most important collection should also 
be made accessible to the public. 

This wish is now gratified, and that most handsomely, 
by Curwens, who have issued Miss Hilda Andrews’s 
transcription of “My Ladye Nevell’s Booke’’* in a 
massive volume, a masterpiece of printing and book 
production. The editorial method is equal to the form, 
for Miss Andrews is one of those rare and valuable 
people who combine an enthusiastic antiquarianism 
with real musicianship and discrimination. Her thirty- 
two pages of bibliography and historical and analytical 
notes are precisely what such things should be both 
in matter and manner, and admirably prepare the way 
for a just appreciation of the forty-two compositions 
by Byrd which fill the remaining two hundred and 
forty-five pages of the volume. 

* 530 copies, £3 3s.; 60, edition de luxe, £5 §s. 
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Homo memorabilis,” 
but by producing curious 


couplets in which, after 
enumerating various 
distinguished composers, 
English and foreign, he 
advises that, though 
all are 


‘ ...famous in these 


arte, there is of that 


no doute, 
There workes no lesse 
declare in everie place 


aboute, 


Yet let not strainger’s 


An example of John Baldwin’s MS. 
Taken from ‘‘ My Ladye Nevell’s Booke” (Curwen). 


Of Lady Neville herself little is known. An ancestor 
of the present Marquess of Abergavenny, and obviously 
a musician, she was evidently in close association with 
William Byrd, though whether as pupil or patron 
remains uncertain. Probably, whichever was the case, 
the book was a gift to her from Byrd, one of the many 
such presents, now lost if not destroyed, which it was 
at that time the graceful fashion for composers to 
bestow upon noble connoisseurs. Possibly, also, he 
may himself have selected the items and made the 
corrections which appear in the MS. The copy was the 
work of one of the finest musical penmen of the day, 
who states that it was “ finished and ended the eleventh 
of September in the yeare of our Lord God 1591 and in 
the 33 yeare of the raigne of our sofferaine ladie Elizabeth 
by the grace of God queene of Englande etc., by me 
Jo. Baldwine of Windsore. Laus Deo.” 

In the centuries that followed the book changed 
hands so frequently as to make the more remarkable 
its present admirable state of preservation. Queen 
Elizabeth, to whom it was given by Lord Edward 
Abergavenny, entrusted it to one of her servants, who 
left it to his son, who left it in turn to Mr. Haughton 
an attorney of Clifford’s Inn. The attorney returned 
it in 1688 to ““H. Bergevenny.” But its wanderings 
were not yet ended. Apparently lent and then given 
to Dr. Burney, the musical historian and father of the 
author of “ Evelina,’ it was sold in 1814 with the rest 
of his library, fetching {11 os. 6d. Sold again, it passed 
to Robert Triphook, a book-seller of St. James’s Street, 
who finally resold it to Lord Abergavenny. Thus it 
returned to its original home, Eridge Castle in Sussex, 
where it now remains, its carefully repaired cover still 
brilliant in colour, its neat triangular notes as clear as 
when they left Baldwin’s hand. 

John Baldwin, ‘“‘ of Windsore,’’ where he was a lay- 
clerk of St. George’s Chapel, was something more than 
an expert copyist, something more than a composer, 
seventeen of whose works still remain in the Royal 
Library. He was one of those discriminating people 
who know genius when they see it and can admire 
with their whole heart. He knew William Byrd for 
the giant he was, and showed his admiration not 
only by his quaintly pleasing comment at the foot 
of the seventeenth item of his copy, “ Mr. W. Byrde. 


bragg, nor they these 
soe commende, 

For they may now geve 
place and sette them- 
selves behynde 

An Englishman, by name, William Byrde for his 
skill... . 

Famous men be abroade, and skilful in the arte, 

I do confess the same and not from it starte ; 

But in Europpe is none like to our Englishe man.” 


A strange, enthusiastic sort of Englishman, this Jo. 
Baldwine, yet, as we are at last beginning to discern, 
a speaker of no more than plain truth. 

William Byrd is one of the long list of genuises who 
were recognised in their own time and forgotten soon 
after it. Born about 1542, probably at Lincoln, he was 
possibly a pupil of Tallis. The first thing certainly 
known about him is that he became organist of Lincoln 
Cathedral in 1563. Later he became one of the honorary 
organists of the Chapel Royal, a fact that speaks the 
more strongly of the esteem in which he was held, since 
he was, and remained, a Roman Catholic. Together 
with Tallis he was granted in 1575 the monopoly of 
printing music. That this favour proved less pro- 
ductive than might be expected is shown by the state- 
ment in a petition made to the Queen in 1577, that 
“being called to Her Majesty’s service from Lincoln 
Cathedral, where he was well settled, fhe] is now, 
through great charge of wife and children, fallen into 
debt and great necessity. By reason of his daily 
attendance in the Queen’s service he is letted from 
reaping such commodity by teaching as heretofore he 
did. Her grant two years ago for printing music has 
fallen out to their loss and hindrance to the value 
of 200 marks at least.” 

In spite of these worries he found time to produce a 
mass of original work, church music in which at his 
best he is unsurpassed, madrigals in which he is excelled 
by Morley, Wilbye and Weelkes, and compositions for 
virginals which entitle him to be considered the founder 
of modern keyboard technique. Compared with the 
crude attempts of his predecessor Hugh Ashton, Byrd’s 
work is as amazing as Shakespeare's compared, not 
with Marlowe’s—for there is no intervening Marlowe 
in the history of virginal music—but with the stiff 
woodenness of “‘Gorbuduc.” By the force of his 
genius Byrd created a new thing, and that of such 
excellence that none of his followers was able to improve 
upon it. 

That is not, however, to say that all of Byrd’s virginal 
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writing will appeal to the modern ear, particularly 
when played upon the pianoforte. That of course is 
neither here nor there. The piano is a finer instrument 
than the spinet because it has a more sonorous tone and 
a comparatively great sustaining power. But what has 
been gained in breadth has been lost in delicate incisive- 
ness ; and many virginal passages which are practically 
unplayable upon the modern instrument recover their 
charm when performed upon the old. A more serious 
objection is that he occasionally lapses into note- 
spinning and uninteresting passage work. In this he 
resembles all the early keyboard composers. Fresh to 
the delight of the agile possibilities of the keyboard as 
compared to the limitations of the vocal music from 
which they had derived their chief experience, they 
frequently and obviously abandoned themselves to the 
pleasure of notes for notes’ sake and speed for speed’s. 
But whereas with the lesser men this abandonment is 
all in all, with Byrd it is only occasional and com- 
paratively inessential. There remains a body of work 
which triumphs by reason of its originality and beauty, 
and must ensure Byrd as high a place in the esteem of 
the music-lover as, for different reasons, he holds in 
the consideration of the antiquary and historian of 
the keyboard. 


A GUIDING HAND.* 


” 


“It is only the first step which costs,’’ says the French 
adage. Not quite literally true—but essentially so: 
especially as regards pianoforte playing. However passion- 
ately a child may long to educe sweet sounds by fingering 
those dainty ivories, he or she is too often disheartened at 
the very outset, just as the most ardent voluntary-recruits 
were discouraged by the crudities and rigours of the train- 
ing-camps. How many of us have suffered, in childhood’s 
days, in crossing the dreadful desert to the goal of our 
desire! The soul-destroying practice of scales, the apparent 
impossibility of mastering the mysteries of musical 
notation—-worst of all, perhaps, the insoluble enigma of 
“time.’’ So that it took what seemed, to our impetuous 
young thought—O, centuries !—before we were reluc- 
tantly promoted to mishandling some trite mediocre 
melody. 

But now, thank goodness, there is a better outlook for 
babes and sucklings : and of all the methods now in vogue, 
Mr. Somervell’s system, here set forth, is peculiarly pre- 
possessing. It has the double advantage of giving the 
child an interest in his study, by teaching him little pieces 
(as is the modern habit) before he begins technical work : 
and of training his ear and memory simultaneously. For 
the said little pieces are to be memorised, without stopping 
to bother about musical notation. This coincides with 
the best way of learning a language—get a volume of verse 
and a dictionary, and “‘ worry it out’’ for yourself: those 
who begin with a grammar, usually end there. Mr. 
Somervell is to be warmly congratulated on his contribution 
to the cause of musical tuition: and I can hear in the 
distance the sweet shrill voices of children crying out to 
him, “A little further lend thy guiding hand To these 
dark steps—a little further still!” 

M. B. 


MORE STORIES OF FAMOUS OPERAS.‘ 


Mrs. Stanley Wrench has here told the stories of a number 
of operas, most of which are constantly being performed. 
Having in a previous volume dealt with the best-known 
works, she has inevitably had to go farther afield for the 

* “The Very First Step in Pianoforte Teaching.”” By Arthur 


Somervell. 2s. net. (Augener). 
t+ Retold by Mrs. Stanley Wrench. 3s. 6d. (Pearson.) 


BABY’S DIARY 


Illustrated in Colour by 


H. Willebeek Le Mair 


Designed to contain a record of all the events of the first 
years of Baby’s life, which are so full of interest, but which 
in after years are so difficult to recall. 


Elegantly bound in Pink or Blue Cloth, 10/- net. 
Post free 10/6. 


WILLEBEEK 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Illustrated in Colour 
H. Willebeek Le Mair 


PRINTED IN ENGLAND. 


“Since the days of Kate Greenaway I know of no one 
who has caught so well the spirit of childhood as ) iss 
Willebeek Le Mair.” —Studio 


Three Nursery Song Books 
WITH MUSIC. 
Our Old Nursery Rhymes .. .. 7s. 6d. 
Little Songs of Long Ago .. .. %s. Gd. 
Old Dutch Nursery Rhymes .. 6s. Od. 


“Hard to imagine anything better.’’—Times 


Two Nursery Rhyme Books 


Little People .. 5s. Od. 
The Children’s Corner . 5s. Od. 


Schumann’s Piano Album of 


Children’s Pieces .. oe .. 4s. Od. 
Six Little Nursery Rhyme Books 


Each containing 10 illustration in colour. 


Grannie’s Little Rhyme Book .. 2s. Od. 
Mother’s Little Rhyme Book .. 2s. Od. 
Auntie’s Little Rhyme Book .. 2s. Od. 
Nursie’s Little Rhyme Book .. 2s. Od. 
Daddy’s Little Rhyme Book .. 2s. Od. 
Baby’s Little Rhyme Book .. .. 2s. Od. 


Eleven Sets of Children’s Post Cards 
Each set of 12 cards, 1s. 6d. 


Illustrated catalogue sent gratis on application. 


AUGENER Ltd. 
18, Great Marlborough St., London, W.1 
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present twenty-two. However we find such favourites as 
‘“Tannhauser’’’ and ‘‘ The Mastersingers,’’ ‘‘ La Tosca,” 
‘“‘ Figaro ’’ and ‘“‘ The Magic Flute,’’ as well as the rather 
passé ‘‘ Daughter of the Regiment’”’ and “‘ La Somnam- 
bula,’’ and the up-to-date ‘“‘ Rosenkavalier,”’ ‘‘ The Boat- 
swain’s Mate’ and ‘‘ The Perfect Fool.’’ It is a criticism 
of operatic dictum that it should be found necessary to 
provide a summary of the story in order that the action 
on the stage may become intelligible to the audience; but 
the criticism is unfortunately valid, and this simply-written 
little handbook will prove useful to the average opera- 
lover. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 
SUMMER CLOUDS. By Harold Austin. (Augener.) 
A very dainty pianoforte intermezzo, well within the 
scope of the average player. 


VESPER HYMN. Words and music by Gilbert Thomas. 
(Novello.) 


A beautiful and dignified setting of inspiring words. 


FIVE SCOTTISH KELTIC SONGS, By John Foulds 
(Paxton.) 


\ By Cyril Jenkins. (Paxton.) 


These are all good part songs for mixed voices. 


CUCKOO! By Phyllis James. (Augener.) 


To this poem by Hilaire Belloc a pleasant and descriptive 
setting has been given by Phyllis James. 


CAMEOS. By Francis W. H. Massi. (Augener.) 


Four charming little pieces for the pianoforte. 


PETER AND WENDY IN NEVER-NEVER LAND. 
By Ernest Newton. (Paxton.) 
Young pianists will delight in these seven easy and 
tuneful pieces. There is a pillow dance and a pirate’s 
song among them, as well as ‘‘ The Mermaid’s Lagoon.”’ 


THREE OLD ENGLISH TUNES, Arranged by Henry 
Tolhurst. (Paxton.) 

“The Thorn,” ‘‘ Sally in Our Alley,” and “ Drink to 
Me Only with Thine Eyes,’’ arranged for violin and piano- 
forte. The book should prove a useful addition to the 
violinist’s repertoire. 


THE BIRDS OF RHIANNON._ By Joseph Holbrooke. 
(Paxton.) 
Edric Cundell has here arranged for the piano Joseph 
Holbrooke’s fine piece ‘‘ The Birds of Rhiannon,”’ inspired 
by the poem of T. E. Ellis. 


The Drama. 


THE ARM-CHAIR THEATRE.* 


By Horace SHIpp. 


The publication of plays in book form, other than those 
upon which the passage of the centuries has conferred the 
arbitary title of ‘‘ classics,’’ is a growth of comparatively 
recent years. It assumes certain conditions: that the play 
itself has literary as well as dramatic value; that there 
exists a body of enthusiasts who, either for purposes of 
amusement or of study, will read a drama; and that pro- 
fessional and amateur theatrical organisations will look for 
their plays among the publishers’ lists as well as await 
authors’ manuscripts. With the rise of the widespread 
Community Theatre movement and the interest in intelli- 
gent drama which it betokens, these conditions are mani- 
festly present, and as a consequence, this habit of printing 
plays is fostered to-day as it never has been before. Certain 
series, certain anthologies of plays have already established 
a reputation, and now the dramatist whose work has not 
yet found its place in the West End theatre can bide his 
time whilst it becomes gradually known through the printed 
page and percolates into the repertoires of Community 
Groups and the experimental theatres. 

The British Drama League, which is doing such excellent 
work for this Community Theatre movement, has itself 
launched a series 
of plays through 
Messrs. Blackwell, 
and a new group of 
these consisting of 
three full length 
plays and one vol- 
ume containing four 


*“ The Old Adam.” 
By Cicely Hamilton. 
The Tender Pas- 
sion.” By Hubert 
Griffiths.—‘‘ The Bar- 
ber and the Cow.” 
By D. T. Davies.— 
. “The Marble God and 

Other One-act Plays.” 

Mr. Terence Gray, 3s. 6d. each pot ll 

Founder and Divoctor of the Pg Thestee, which (Blackwell.) — ‘‘ One- 

has at, act Plays of To-day.” 

article on this new theatre and its aims, by Henry Third Series. 3s. 6d. 
C. Shelley, will appear in our January Number. — (Harrap.) 


one-act pieces has just been issued. Of these Miss Cicely 
Hamilton’s pessimistic pacifist drama, ‘‘ The Old Adam,” 
which has been produced both at Birmingham and at 
the Kingsway Theatre in London, is the most worthy 
if one succumbs to the temptation to comparison 
prompted by group appearance. It establishes its claim 
in the fact that even when one has seen it in the 
theatre, its satire and social significance make one want 
to read it again. Its theme of the two nations who 
go to war, but mutually hold each other checkmate with a 
““ negative ray ’’ which paralyses all forms of machinery, 
until their peoples, worked on by the old tricks, the old 
hatreds without and the old Adam within, fall on each 
other with the weapons of primitive savagery, is 
excellently worked out. It offers Miss Hamilton the 
opportunity of saying many thoughtful if satirical 
things, and is spoiled only that it is impossible to know 
where her own accent falls. The vacillation between 
comedy, straight drama, satire and cynicism, and a 
final sentimental touch which brings down the curtain 
in blessing on the old Adam leaves us wondering where 
the play has led us. 

‘The Tender Passion,’’ by Hubert Griffiths, is the mod- 
ern sex play in a vein reminiscent of Mr. Miles Malleson’s 
work. Its actual language has the charm of fine writing, 
but its characters have ink for blood and are goaded into the 
successive situations on the point of Mr. Griffiths’s pen. 
These modernists in sex morals are handicapped from 
the start so far as serious treatment of their theme is 
concerned. The nineteenth century with its heavy 
morals, its distinction between monogamy and sin, and 
its romantic tradition of all for love and the world 
well lost made real tragedy of a triangle. The post- 
war world of experimental passion, quick change love, 
and, as Mr. Griffiths hints in the brief preface, no ‘‘ con- 
traband babies,’”’ is another matter. O sex, where is thy 
sting! When Mrs. Grundy went out of the window 
amid the indecorous mirth of the eighteen nineties tragedy 
went out of the door. It is therefore not altogether Mr. 
Griffiths’s fault that we remain unmoved by his study of 
love in these days. 

Of the other plays “‘ The Barber and the Cow ’”’ should 
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have been one-act but monopolises a volume as a three-act 
comedy. It is an amusing story of Welsh village life about 
a mean farmer who endeavours to win the church vote in a 
council election by giving a cow to be raffled in the church 
bazaar. It is a sick cow, a very sick cow, and the comedy 
comes from the efforts to keep this fact secret and the cow 
alive. Four one-act plays in the last volume are good 
reading and offer a choice to amateurs seeking this form. 
‘ The House with the Twisty Windows,” an incident in Rus- 
sia under the Terror, is a gripping little drama if we will 
accept the dubious premises of its situation of a group of 
English people held prisoners as ransom for an anti-Soviet 
agitator. ‘‘ The Marble God” is a comic sermon on the 
text De mortuis nihil nisi bonum. ‘‘ The Net” and “ In- 
corrigible ‘‘ are respectively a little tragic dialogue and a 
rather long-winded satire on the errors of literary criticism ; 
but with the table spread to provide fare for producers of all 
degrees there are doubtless some who will choose these. 

The third Series of One-Act Plays issued by Harraps has 
the characteristics of its predecessors in presenting a fifty- 
fifty mixture of the “‘ old stagers ’ and unknowns. Harold 
Chapins’ ‘‘ The Dumb and the Blind,” Dunsany’s ‘‘ The 
Golden Doom,’’ Houghton’s ‘‘ The Master in the House,”’ 
Norman McKinnel’s ‘‘ The Bishop’s Candlesticks,” Ger- 
trude Jennings’s ‘‘ Between the Soup and the Savoury,”’ and 
_Yeats’s ‘‘ The Pot of Broth ’”’ are here—one almost writes, 
*nevitably. They are the safe anthology pieces, and good 
examples of their various types. Each in its way implies 
the rules underlying the one-act form: the unswerving 
movement to one climax, rapid characterisation, swiftness 
in getting off the mark, and elimination of detail other than 
that absolutely essential. 

Some of the new-comers prove a trifle thin in this company. 
‘““ Mimi,” for example, which demands the most exquisite 
lightness of touch to convey the cheery pathos of the 
Bohemian life from which it borrows its incident, marks 
time heavily when it should be pirouetting ; Herbert Far- 


jeon’s ‘‘ Friends,”’ of the genre of Lady Gregory’s plays, tell- 
ing of the vicissitudes of the friendship of a doctor and an 
undertaker in an Irish village which has to be hidden to avert 
the suspicion of a business co-operation, is a good story 
none too well handled ; and John Brandane’s Scotch comedy, 
‘* Rory Aforesaid,’’ employs the cumbersome machinery of a 
Court scene to convey its anecdote. ‘‘ Master Wayfarer,” 
by Harold Terry, on the other hand is a closely-knit, sound 
drama, as is also ‘‘ The King’s Hard Bargain,” by Lt.-Col. 
Drury, although this latter offers big difficulties of pro- 
duction. A Pastoral, ‘‘ How the Weather is Made” by 
Harold Brighouse, completes the volume and will be wel- 
comed as a specimen of that rara avis the open air play. 


TWO FOREIGN PLAYS. 
By GRAHAM SUTION. 


That lovely thing, The Cradle Song by Martinez 
Sierra, has been produced at the Fortune, for the first time 
professionally in London, though it was done at the Abbey, 
Dublin, a few years ago. It and The Romantic Young 
Lady differ more than one would think it possible for two 
plays by one author to do. Here in this sunny convent 
of Dominican nuns, all is peace and simplicity. Little 
foibles and weaknesses of human nature there are—too 
slight for censure, though for lack of worse they have to 
pose as “sins,” with appropriate penances: too trans- 
parent and lovable for all but the gentlest ridicule. ‘‘ Well, 
what progress are we making in holiness to-day ? ’’ smiles 
the kindly Doctor. Much the same as usual. A young 
novice has written some ingenuous verses for the Prioress’s 
birthday, and the sisters’ delight in these must not betray 
them into the “sin” of pride. A birthday present comes 
from the world outside—a canary : and the whole convent 
is a-flutter over it. Two years ago a wounded dove fell 
in the garden and was cared for: it is talked of still. And 
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then—an epoch-making event—a real baby arrives, left 
outside the door with an appeal to the sisters’ charity. 
There is some opposition from the Vicaress—‘‘ It was 
against my advice that that creature [the dove] was 
received ; but afterward we had good reason to regret it, 
with this one saying—Yes, I caught him !—and that one— 
No, I took care of him! .... Vanities!’ How much 
worse will it be, to have the good sisters vying with each 
other in the care of a child? ‘ Dissipation!’’ But she 
is overruled. The novice, fresh from many little brothers 
at home, is told off to mother the child . . . though indeed 
it is the repressed maternity of the whole sisterhood that 
takes charge of her (‘‘ Legally you have no right to 
maternity ’’—so the doctor, gently chaffing them again). 
And the convent-life is resumed, in a kind of tremulous 
calm where even this new joy must go circumspectly, lest 
it become a sin. 

Eighteen years pass. Teresa leaves the convent to 
marry. ‘There are farewells, not the less poignant for their 
restraint. The Vicaress, softened by the lapse of time, 
tries to maintain her sternness: almost succeeds. A door 
slams, a carriage drives away. Routine reasserts itself. 
“‘T have observed of late—that some—in the prayer— 
have not been marking sufficiently the pauses in the middle 
of the lines ...’’ But even the Vicaress has a catch in her 
voice. The nuns troop out to choir. Their life will be as 
it was before—or nearly so—as nearly as possible... . 
Curtain. 

It is all utterly simple, unforced, hauntingly beautiful. 
Sierra reveals himself a master of sincerity, of quiet effect. 
The first act, perhaps the more perfect poem of the two, 


was almost perfectly played. In the second, I thought 
the producer had allowed his Teresa too much licence. 
Her dress was just not right; and some of her gestures 
and mannerisms . . . it may be arguable that the movie- 
graces come natural to the female child, yet in this play 
they jar. (And Teresa talks authentic Dublin. Why ? 
And in the front-piece, the presumably-Spanish lover has 
stepped right out of Potash and Perlmutter. Why, 
again? Are there not character-parts for character- 
voices ? Or has the fount of pure speech run so low, that 
we must make shift with these grotesquely inappropriate 
accents ?) Make what allowance one would for legitimate 
contrast—for Teresa’s vivid youth as set against the age- 
less placidity of the nuns—one still felt that in this second 
act, either through misproduction or miscasting, the 
exquisite balance of the play was subtly deranged. It 
may adjust itself. Whether or no, The Cradle Song is 
worth seeing. 

I should not like to say so much for George Kaiser’s 
Gas ; though it was pleasant a few weeks ago to make the 
acquaintance of the Gate Theatre Salon, in Covent Garden, 
and to find that its programme includes plenty of plays 
not elsewhere accessible (Vildrac’s S. S. Tenacity is due on 
December 6th). Gas itself, for all its reputation among the 
elect, seemed a stupidish play: having few ideas in it, 
and those neither new nor striking: and losing the thread 
of its own argument in the middle act. But I speak with- 
out the text, and with only this one performance to en- 
lighten me. I had a feeling that the expressionist form 
of the play, though sometimes helpful, was more often 
distracting our thoughts from its meaning. As thus— 
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four captains of industry come in: all black-coated, all 
bald-headed, all exactly alike: the implication (that 
captains of industry are a type) is clear, this time. But 
elsewhere, the reverse. We espy a character whose lips 
are jet-black: an office-staff whose way of going down- 
stairs is to leap heavily into space: or a clerk who, after 
first working at his desk in pitch darkness, turns on a light 
which shines from the floor into his eyes. Surely, such 
violent contradictions of normality must have symbolic 
meanings ? But in our efforts to discover these meanings, 
we are losing touch with the play. . . . What 2s expres- 
sionism, anyway ? I protest I ask in all seriousness. No 
one seems to know this secret, except earnest folk without 
the gift of imparting it. Even Mr. Ashley Dukes, most 
lucid guide, walks round it gingerly. ‘‘ One of the aims of 
the expressionists,”” he says in ‘‘ The Youngest Drama,” 
“is to present character subjectively. We are asked to 
regard the persons on the stage, not only with our own eyes, 
but through their own emotional nature—’’ But my own 
eyes, both physical and spiritual, are baffled by the black 
lips and so forth; the floor-lamp throws no light on any- 
body’s nature, forme. What is expressionism ? It seems 
a fertile theme for the debating societies. 


ALL GOD’S CHILLUN GOT WINGS. By Eugene O’Neill. 
7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


There are three plays here—the title-play, ‘‘ Desire 
Under the Elms” and ‘‘ Welded.’’ The last is the sim- 
plest, the most stageable, the pleasantest, much the most 
coherent. It is the story of two lovers five years married, 
torturing themselves and each other with the hatred that 
is sometimes so queerly near to passionate love. They 
try to break away, to kill their love and find peace. And 
they fail. An old tale, but told with an intensity and 
intimacy that revitalise it. I suppose it is the best play 
of the three; nor, fresh from reading them, can I give 
any reason why, nevertheless, I feel that 1 shall remember 
‘“* Desire Under the Elms ”’ long after the others have faded. 

For “‘ Desire ’’ (and ‘‘ All God’s Chillun ”’ to a less degree) 
is a tangled and difficult play. You recognise the hand of 
Mr. O'Neill in the illusion motif—in this case, old Cabot’s 
illusion that to outlive his kin, to prolong his cursed owner- 
ship of the farm, is life. But the expressionism, which 
Mr. O'Neill made so magnificently his servant in “ The 
Hairy Ape,’’ here runs away with him. (It showed signs 
of getting out of hand a year previously, in ‘‘ All God’s 
Chillun,’’ where the lovers’ home is seen physically to 
shrink on them as their madness grows.) The old farm 
is cursed and haunted. Horror and hate brood there, 
personified by the sentinel elms which “‘ brood oppressively 
over the house . . . like exhausted women resting their 
sagging breasts and hands and hair on its roof.’”’ You 
are made aware of sinister influences, unseen—the unquiet 
presence of the dead mother, slaved to death years ago 
by grim old Cabot: the tragic might-have-been of the 
three sons slaved to death in their turn (“‘ only none of us 
hain’t died yet ”’), brutalised almost out of their humanity : 
the tragic and murderous illusion of old Cabot, mentioned 
above: and over all, the oppressive fist of God—the 
“hard ’’ God of their superstition, despised and hated 
almost as much as He is feared: He at whose bidding old 
Cabot chose this barren farm for the sheer lust of toilsome 
possession : and to whom even now, sometimes, they stand 
looking up, like grotesque and horrible parodies of Millet’s 
““ Angelus.”” Side by side with these ghostly influences, 
Mr. O’Neill is at pains to show the telepathic reaction 
of his folk on each other, in lust or hatred, even from 
separate rooms ; for which reason he gives you the whole 
farm at once—the outside with its elms, and the four 
rooms. seen through their windows. (In ‘ All God’s 
Chillun ’”’ he showed two streets at once, the white and 
negro “ quarters.’’) 

For the reader, this is a powerfully effective device. 
The farm haunts one, with its sense of lives going forward 
independently, yet interdependent. And there is no 
reason why it should not be equally effective, staged. 


THESE PLAYERS. By Doris Westwood. 7s. 6d. 
Cranton.) 

A most ingenuous book, this diary of a year with the 
Old Vic Company. The author is frankly stage-struck, 
frankly a hero-worshipper, frankly idealistic. The result 
might well have been the most dreadfully mgwkish stuff, 
but is not. ' It is saved by its utter sincerity—a gift so rare, 
that if this is a first book (it reads like one) Miss Westwood 
is going to make a name presently. Style apart, her central 
theme commands interest. This is, in brief, a super’s 
reaction to Shakespeare. The super sees each play from 
two angles at once. The actors’ mask-like make-up, the 
blank gaps in the scenery around, all tend to shatter 
illusion ; and yet one’s closeness to the play makes it ten 
times more real, in patches at any rate, than if one sat in 
the stalls. This is unreasonable, but (crede experto) true: a 
psychological oddity, which Miss Westwood presents with 
conviction. In passing, she gives a number of thumbnail 
sketches of Vic personalities. A queer, charming book. 


(Heath, 


REFLECTIONS FROM SHAKESPEARE, By Lena Ashwell. 
21s. (Hutchinson.) 

In theory, the first part of Miss Ashwell’s book deals with 
Shakespeare’s life and times, the second with certain of his 
plays. In practice, she takes the poet as a whole, with a 
sort of hurricane gusto which declines to be limited by 
chapter-labels. She is gay, racy and sincere, tumbling out 
her thoughts as they come; idea suggests idea; her mind 
is too swift and various to submit to pigeon-holing. Is the 
Elizabethan Puritan her subject? Straightway we find 
mixed up with him the morality of modern America, and 
what a British colonel thought about play-actors. So in 
the Hamlet-chapter, cheek by jowl, come jostling Danish 
geography, Shakespeare’s sources, Mary Fitton, costumes 
and how to wear them, the attitude of the critics to Hamlet, 
some points of psychic phenomena, The Vortex, boy-actors, 
and the right interpretation of Gertrude. The point of 
view is that of the intelligent actor—or rather, actress : 
for ‘‘ my special interest is in Shakespeare’s personal life, 
as mirrored in particular by the women of the tragedies ”’ ; 
and there are no more striking passages than those on 
Desdemona and Cordelia, whom Miss Ashwell refuses to 
swallow whole as idealised heroines. Pedants will pick a 
hole or two in her scholarship (e.g. Shakespeare does 
mention insurance-companies—Tempest iii, 3, 48: the 
name Eros does not mean the dawn : and a false derivation 
is implied for the word “ barbarism’’). But the vitality 
and range of her ideas provide more stimulus than a shelf- 
full of pedants’ books. 


RIVERSIDE NIGHTS. By A. P. Herbert and Nigel Playfair. 
7s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 

It is always instructive to read the book of what one has 
seen acted ; most of all the book of a revue, which owes 
more to its actors than a close-knit play. And this one, 
unlike most, is nearly all readable. On the whole the text 
confirms one’s. stage-impressions. ‘‘ The Policeman’s 
Serenade,”’ ‘“‘ Simnel and Warbeck,”’ ‘‘ It May be Life ’’ and 
““ Love Lies Bleeding ’’ are its best items—and will seem 
so, I think, even to readers without memory of the pro- 
duction to help them. On the other hand some of the 
Victorian ‘‘ dug-outs ’’ are even duller to read than to hear 
(this is a controversial subject, no doubt; but may one 
suggest that ‘Tommy Make Room for Your Uncle”’ is 
one of the unfunniest songs in existence; and that even 
the celebrated ‘‘ Sell No More Drink ’’ istoolong ? Indeed, 
all these dug-outs are too long, and too obvious; Harold 
Scott’s rakish style and his inspired accompaniments 
saved some of them, but without his art they are dire). 
There remains a point of literary interest. On the stage 
the Tchekov skit fell between the two stools of burlesque 
and parody; in print this confusion diasppears ; it reads 
pure parody, and is the best thing in the book. 


G. S. 
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